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VoL. X. PaAt IJ.A 


Art. I.— The hetany of John Bastwi«k, Doctoi® of Physic, 
bein^ now fall of Devotion, as welt in re^fiect ofihe common Ca-* 
lamities of Plague and Pestilence, as also of his own particular 
Miserie, lying at this instant in Limbo Patrum, set down in a 
tioo Letters to Mr.^ Atfuila Wykes, Keeper of the Gatehouse^ 
his good Angell, in which there is an universall challenge to the 
whole World to prove the parity of Mhdsters to be jure divino; 
also a Demonstration that the Bishops ar(^ neither Christas nor 
the Apostles^ successors, hat enemies of Christ and his Kingdom, 
and of the »iost excellent Mqjesly^s prerogative royall,' 

^irc.: printed by the special pro&nrement and for the especiall use 
of our English Prelates, in the year of Remembrance, Anno 
1637. 

'‘Shepherds of pl^ople,” says Lord Bacon, "had needlcnow 
the calendars of tempests in state, which are commonly greatest 
when things grow to equality; as natural tempests*are greatest 
about the equinoctial; and as there arc certain hollow blasts of 
wind and secret sv, fellings of seas before a tempest, so are there 
in states. Libbls and •licentious discourses against the state, 
when they ari^frequent and open; and, in like sort, false news 
often running up and down to the disadvantage of the state, 
and hastily e^ibraced, are among the signs of troubles.^' The 
sagacity of ^ these remarks is fully evinced by the history of the 
early part of the r^ign of King Charles the Ffrat. At that 
period, the secret presses whidi the discontented had esta^ 
blished in the metropolis, tec’aled with publications which the 
law officers of the crown, and the judges in tlie ecclesiastical 
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courts could not but de^m seditious. The agitation which 
thesc>publications produced, gradually prepared the mass of 
the people for resistance to opp^ssive authority; and the 
cruelty with which their au^ors, when discovered, were pu¬ 
nished, disgusted the feelings of the public, and mainly enabled 
the advocates of freedom to raise that banner, before which, 
after\t^long and bloody struggle, the royal standard was des¬ 
tined to,beIon;ere(^t' *he dust. . . 

The great leaders".of the opposition in Charles’s parlia- 
meijts, influenced in their proceedings by an anxious ze’al 
for the defining of civil rights and the securing of civil liber- 
‘ ty; and in tlieir measures they lyere warmly supported by the 
people at large. ^ But it may admit of a question, whether they 
would have ^perienced the encouragement which they actually 
met with, had not the minds of a considerable proportion of the 
nation been exaspe^tted by sreligions restraints, enforcca by th(^ 
mistaken zeal of bigoted ecclesiastics ? The strength of the 
■ cquse of the opposition lay in tile,deep resentment and the fiery 
impatience qf the Puritans. No soldiers fight so desperately 
as lihose who carry the sword in oi?e hand, and the bible in the 
other. 

The principles of the Puritans were imported into England 
from the Continent. During the persecutions which took place 
in the reign of Queen Mary, multitudes of English Protestants 
took refuge in such of the continental states as professed or 
tolerated the Protestant religion. Many of these, finding a 
shelter in the Swissi Cantons, imbibed a love for the ecclesias¬ 
tical discipline of Calvin, of which they could not divest them¬ 
selves when the accession of Elizabeth enabled them to return 
to their native country. Hence originated the schisms which 
took place in the English Church, and which for so long a 
period filled the minds of pious people with so much anxiety 
aiyl distress. .The differences between th'*- two parties first 
took place on the comparetively trifling subjects of dress and 
ceremonies., To the Puritan, the surplice was an abomination. 
The true Churchman averred that the wearing of it was a mat¬ 
ter of indifference. If, then, said the Puritaps, it i,s a matter of 
indifference, why do you impose upon our preachers, the don¬ 
ning of this vestment of the vile Lady of Babylon? To this 
tlieir antagonists rejoined, by a reference to canons ard eccle¬ 
siastical orders; and by a demand of implicit obedience to 
’those Wjho were endued with spiritual power. This naturally 
opened a question as to the foundatiop and extent of ecclesias¬ 
tical jurisdiction; and the contest was ec'ibittered whilst the 
one party haughtily maintained ihejure divino right of bishops 
to spiritual domination, and the other vindicated their assertion 
of^he parity of presbyters, and the expediency of lay elders in 
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the government of a Chrislifln church. As might naturally 
have been expected, the Puritans, by attacking episcopacy, be¬ 
came embrdiled with the state, aifd were occasionally treated 
by Elizabeth with considerable harshness. They were, how¬ 
ever, ccjnnived at, and even protected by some of her ablest 
ministers ; and during her reign they increased in number^ anc 
importance. ** . i , • 

As the Presbyterian dii^cipline hsm been established in 
Scotland, by the active zeal of Knox and his brother ce<nrme^Sj 
and as King James had, in the general assembly at Edinburgh, 
in the year 1590, “ praised G^id that he wds born in the time 
of light of the gospel, and in such a place as to king of such 
a kir^ the sincerest kirk in the world”—on his aScession to 
the^rone of England, the Piflritans ^ntm'taiijed sanguine hbpea 
tlm their religious principles would abe adojitecl^Jj^ the state. 
But the futile conferences at Hampton Court, speedily awaken¬ 
ed them from their dream of synods and church censures, an4 
convinced them of what, if zeal had not bereft thgm of com¬ 
mon sense, they must have antecedently suspected, that th*e 
monarch decidedly preferred a church splendidly endowed, 
which humbly hailed him as its head, to a kirk struggling with 
poverty, and marked with austerity ; and which claimed a right 
tci sit in judgment on his delinquencies no less than on those of 
the meanest of hfs subjects. At the termination of the second 
day’s conference, his majesty declared that " he would make 
the Puritans conform, or he would harry thdn out of the land, 
or else worse.” These words of ill omen were a prelude"to se¬ 
verities, which, whilst they served to sour the temper of the 
sectarians, were insufficient for tfieir extirpation. On the con¬ 
trary, during the reign of James, they still continued to be 
numerous, and many preachers who weft tinctured with their 
principles contrived to retain thdir situations in the churchy in 
the capacity of lecturers. . 

The molestation of these preachers was a direfql source of 
misfortune to Charles the First, and this molestation was prin¬ 
cipally the work of Archbishop Laud. The wrong which was 
done to this e(;clesiastic at his trial, and the injustice which 
brought him^tp the block, have in some degree hallowed his 
memory ;• for it is to the credit of human nature, tjhat the' 
general sympathy is«n the side of him who is unfairly smitten 
by the hand of power. But candour must allow that Ije was 
a man of a narrow mind, and of arbitrary principles, and that 
his zeal appears to have been tinctured with malignity, lie 
laid it down as an indisputable postulate, that the Church of 
England was infallibly correct'both' in dpetrine and in d^oi- 
pline. HenceTie inferred, that to dissent from her in the leagt 
iota was scandaldus and sinful; and thci|ight hitflself equaHy 
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1 * » 
justifiable in law and in equity, iifcompelling all Protestants in 
the King’s dominions (he was sparing of the Catholics) to come 
wnthin her pale. Kudless w?re tl?e pains which he took in the 
enforcement of the wearing of Surplices and capes, in regulat¬ 
ing the position of commnnioji tables,’ and in compelling coin- 
niunicaiits to kneel at the holy encharist, llis love of .splen¬ 
dour in divine oflijce;? gave colbfir to the false accusation 
brough|: against him bj his enemies, of being a secret partizan 
of .Popery. Many were the popular preachers whom he si¬ 
lenced, because they Were followed by those who were purita¬ 
nically inclined. “In his zeal jjor uniforbiity, he would not 
suffer the I)ut(;h and French cluirches, wliich had been allowed 
to carry on'tlieir worship in this kingdr»ni, to adore theJr God 
in pehce ; but insisted itpoji it that the children of their 
bers, burn the.r parents settled in England, ^diould, under 
severe jienaUies, conform to the established mode worship. 
IJis universal grasp reached the^ factories of our trading com¬ 
panies on t|je Continent, and the chaplains of our regiments in 
foreign parts; and he’meditated,the discomfiture of the pious 
exiles who had'fled to indulge themselves in extempore prayer 
and the power of excommunication, in the vicinity of Cape Cod, 
Thougli the church of Ireland was an independent church, he 
intruded upon the province*'of the venerable Usher, and cor¬ 
rected its articles to a conformity with«those*of the church of 
fingland. Emboldened by success, he at length attempted to 
force a liturgy upon the whole people of Scotland. Put the 
failure of this enterprise brought disgrace upon his counsels, 
and upon those of his royal master, and led the way to that 
series of calamities, which for a time abolished his favourite 


church, destroyed the constitution, and brought the mifor- 
tuuate Cliarles and hKnselfto the block. 

^ ' Lest we ahoiild seem to bear too hard upon the memory of 
Laud, we think it expedient to observe, that his error was the 
error of thfi times in which he lived. At that period, unifor¬ 
mity was the darling object of every religionist; and no class 
of people then existed wlio had the l^ast idea of toleration. It 
was reserved for future times to discover tfiat r^eligious liberty 
is the best security for the peace of a* nation, afitl that, when 
sectarians are protected by law in the profession of (heir faith 
. and the exercise of their worship, the public tranquillity is in 
no dagger of violation. Toleration is the safety-valve which 
gives quiet issue to that zeal which, like steam, if*too strongly 
compressed, would spread mischief and njin all around. 

At the period of the Scottish Refermatiou, the rapacity of 
thc^,nobles had made such depfedations on ecclesiastical pro¬ 
perty, that the kirk was reduced to a state of poverty, wliicb, 
however prlibitive, was not entirely satisfac^ory to Knox and 
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his brother reformers ; whdst descendants, both in Scotlifkid and 
in England, could not but j'egard with an evil, perhaps'with a 
jealous eye, the splendid i^veimes which, in spite of similar 
invasions of the hiMy, were^still left to the English church. 
Wishing to regulate all ecclesiastical affairs by the standard of 
their.bwn discipline and circnuistances, thev professed to regard 
a superfluity of worldly goods as the bane of a churchmau; 
and they were of opinion, that the po|^tic5.1 power conceded by 
the English constitution to tlie episcopal order was it^fcompali- 
ble with the piety, the humility, and the active exeftions in the 
cause of the gospel, wliich were requisite in those wlio w'ere* 
set apart for the exercise of s|)iritual functions. Hence, bishops 
weiy the objects of their abomination ; and ftou* the time of 
JVIyu'tin Mar-prelate, to the period when those stuniblingjblocks 
*to the faithful were expelled frojn the House of ^rds, the 
mitre an4 the lawu sleeves were the perfietual of their 

virulent abuse. Aiudbgst tliose w'lio signalised themselves by 
their assaults on these remnants of Popery, as they style?! them, 
was Dr, Bastwick, the author of the4;rao*s, whitli this article 
may rescue from oblivion, in which, like thousands of other fu¬ 
gitive pieces, they have been long involved. 'We have thought. 
it expedient thus to bring them into notice, as affording a speci- 
men of the stylfi in which theftlogical controversy was con¬ 
ducted in tlie fimes 5>f our ancestors; and as throwing some 
additional light on a striking incident in the history of Charles 
the First. • 

John Bastwick was born in the county of Esseix. This is 
intimated in the following quaint passage, which we extract from 
the dedic.ation of his Leiamjf^ to the virtuous and elect lady, 
the Lady Walgrave.—"Calves, you know, in old times were 
good sacrifices, and well accepted of; mnd I doubt not but they 
may yet be well pleasing. New I am an Essex calf, ai\d the 
prelates have made me one, and pent me up fli a coop a fat¬ 
ting. If they shall in fine, and after all this, sacrifice me upon 
the altar of the pilloty, I will so bleat out their ejfiscopal knav¬ 
eries, as that the odour^and sweet smelling savour of their ob¬ 
lation, I hope, sh'ill make such a propitiation for the good of this 
land and 4;1ngdom, ffs the king himself and all loyal subjects 
shall the^etter for it.” • 

Bastwick mu^t have hc^n bora to the inheritance of a de¬ 
cent proporiy, as he was educated in Emanuel College, Cam¬ 
bridge, whence he repaired to the University of Padim, for the 
purpose of studying medicine. Having taken kis degree in 
that celebrated scmopl of physic, he returned to his native 
country, and established lilniself as a M. D. at Colchester. 
Here he appears to have met with a jfood deal of encc^irage- 
meui, and might have lived usefully an^d hap]iily, had li?uot 
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been diverted from his regular preelice by a desire of healing 
the disorders which, in his opinion, afflicted the church. Re¬ 
garding the extravagant assumptions of the bishops- to be the 
principal of these disorders, he examined their claims in a 
Latin'treatise, entitled-4fpo/ogc//c«5 ud Praisules Artglicar/os 
in CxiTUi Ce/stf Commissionis in which he attempted to^prove 
that bishops did not derive their*aathority from Divine right. 
At the same time hfc appears to have taken the precaution to 
except fiipin his animadversions such prelates as might acknow¬ 
ledge thaf'lhey derived their spiritual and temporal power from 
► the civil instiiutions*of their respective coiantries. But in the 
estimation of Laud, it was an offehce of the greatest atrocity to 
deny the jutee Givino right of himself and his brethren.V lie 
therefore caused the unfortunate disciple of Galen to be arrowed 
by a pur§uivai^ andr^had hi jii duly brought up before the court* 
of high cdhTflltSsion. In vain Bastwick pleaded that ''.his book 
was only written against the poj)e, and Italian bishops, and 
such as vindicated authority over all kings and princes, and ec¬ 
clesiastics jwfe dimmJ^ ♦ This plea was treated, as w'e remem¬ 
ber that of a luckless cobler was treated in the year 1792, who, 
being accused before a magistrate of damning the king in a 
pot-house, acknowledged the fact, but protested that he meant 
the King of France. The Apologeticns was declared a scanda¬ 
lous libel; its author was condemned to pivy a tihe of one thou¬ 
sand pounds, besides the costs of the prosecution, and to be 
imjmsoned in the Gate-house till he should recant his errors’^— 
“ a goodly censure,” says he, in his dedication of his “ LeUmx/^ 
to Lady Walgrave, ** of which I may say as a poor silly old coun¬ 
tryman spoke, coming once to London in the lime of a great 
plague, and seeing a superscription over a door, not being ac¬ 
quainted with such tilings in the country, and reading it, it was 
Lord fiave merct/ upon ws.* ' I promise you,’ saith he,' a good and 
a godly saying, 1 would every house in the town had us much 
on it,’ meaning no ill, poor man; so I say, their sentence was a 
good and a godly sentence, I would every prelate in England 
were under the same.” ,,, 

It is a trite remark, but no less true than it is trite, that 
pains and penalties are of no efficacy in the corrcctMn of opin¬ 
ion. Bastwick took up his lodgings in prison wfth a dogged 
resolution, that if the archbishop v^aited forjiis recantation, he 
should wait, as he himself expresses it " till dooni’s-day in the 
afternooric” lie cared not for the loss of fortune or 6f friends; 
he was not alarmed by the impairing of his ^ealth; nor did the 

• tHouses, which were shut up, on account of the inhabitants 

infected, b^re this inscription, along with a largo cross in red. 
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sufferings of his wife and i^tftily cause him to .give way. *In his 
seclusion he brooded over 4ii8 wrongs, and studied the subject 
of chiirch'discipline, till hiS feetings were exasperated to the 
highest degree, and he was determined to persist in dissemi- 
nating his opinions, whatever might be the consequences.' 

« 

“ If Father William, o6 Canterbury," says ho, in a letter to 
the keeper of the Gate-house, “think tb^t I am afraid of him, he is 
uietropolitically mistaken; for I neither fear him, nor love him; nei¬ 
ther is there any affection or passion in me so contemptiblcv ^aat I deem 
him, or any prelate in England, worthy to be ^n object of it. For I 
know they are enemies of God and the King, and of all goodness. 1 
fear not the face of man, neither do I tremble at ^he foul fiends of 
Acheron. Can the prelates tell me of any thing worse^than hell and 
death ? If they cannot, it is ribt drea^f^^ to n^e ; for the Devil hath 
*no power over me ; and Death is mj^lovingAiend ,^ndneigh¬ 
bour. I am a physician, and have been bred in the ten^S’ of mortality, 
and have had Death by the hand ^very day. He is solamdk miseriarum; 
neitlier have tlie prelates any more power over me than the Devil hhd 
over Job.” Having thus screwed up his spirit^to the*&ticking point, 
he declares that he is “ resclVed to put a few nettles under Anti¬ 
christ’s tayle, and to make him frisk a little before he diesand that 
as “ the Prelates have taken away his practice among men, he is 
willing to try if he can heal beasts^ and, among others, that scarlet 
whore, and all those thjt commit fornication with her." 

In this spirit of defiance, Bastwick proceeded to compose, 
and to publish his Letam/, which was printed ** by special pro¬ 
curement/" (/. c- surreptitiously) “and for the special use of out 
English Prelates, in the yeariof Remembrance, 1637/" This 
work is introduced by a dedication from John, the Physician, 
to the vertuous and elect lady, the Jiady Walgrave, at her 
house in Wonningford, in Esjfex, who had been one of his 
patients, and whose sympathy in his puritanical opinions kd 
her to commiserate his sufferings itf the cause of their common 
faith. Next follows>a short address to the courteous reader, 
and next a letter to Meester Aquiia Weekes, keeper of the Gate¬ 
house. These prolegom*ena form an introduction to the Leiany 
itself, in v.4ufih the iiicarcerated author poured forth his wrath 
against the ^•everend bench, and the whole system of tjje 
church established by law. 

For this iyiportant work, John, the Physician, prepared him¬ 
self by a •course of meditation, by which he seems# to have 
worked himself u|} to no ordinary pitch of enthusiasm. For 
thus he coinniences*his letter to his honourable patroness ; 

“ Madam,—In these times of great daugcr, being every waff envi • 
roned with the contagious sickness of the plague, and seeing a]T|ii(>SBi- 
bility taken avruf (without a miraculous kiga of deliverance) oftever 
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escaping the common calamity of morfelity—having set my cottage in 
order, which was quickly done, (little, I thank my good friends, being 
left unto me,) and having bequAthetf my wife and childI'en, and all 
my stock and substance, to the benefliction of the grand Creator and 
sovereign Preserver of all tilings, and my spirit into the hands of my 
blessed Redeemer, nothing solicitous for my body, (now none oV mine 
own,) and being most.assured of aJiappy meeting and sweet con¬ 
junction, though we lurve ^stcd here of much bitterness, and forced 
to a violent separation—having, I say, thus ordered all things, T ga.vc 
up myself,'hsing then full of devotion, to the meditation of tlic vanity 
of all things here bcricath, and to the conte/nplatiou of celestial 
* blessedness ; in the comparing of wliich two things together, I found 
such ti surpassing^excellency and transcending bcautv in the one, as 
the other seerfled nothing but mere deformity lu it. I began then ex¬ 
ceedingly to rejoice at piine T)wy conditton, and to ilimk it none ol the 
smallest ^fcaUtu^s ij/^his lifu to meet with adversitic:*, and to be 
confined to 'S^ijfude in the midst of peril. For it was as tinder and 
fuel, for the kindling and cherishing pf all good motions, and a most 
excellent means of the soul’s retiration from the love of these sublu¬ 
nary things, ili6 desire^ of vhich makes men restlessly miserable. To 
speak the truth, inAthis privacy of mine' in the apparitions of my heart, 

. methought 1 was in the suburbs of the empyrean paradise, enjoying 
the beatifical vision. But reflecting my eye trom this surpassing 
beauty and excellency, and looking again into the glass of the crea¬ 
ture, I saw the perpetual revolution of all thii^s, aiul the inevitable 
inconstancy of the same; by which my afiections began more to 
abhor them, and more inflainedlier to love the place ol permanent 
and glorious immortality. Withal, I came there to discover which 
V’cro the best creatures, which w'ere the worst, which were the most 
subject to their Maker, which were yiost disloyal, which were the most 
useful, which were the most noisome, which were the most to be 
beloved, and which were most to be abominated.” 

fi 

The heavenly musings of e'fathusiasts are very liable to be 
tinctured by the notions and the passions which they have im¬ 
bibed in their intercourse with the present world. The lusty Ma¬ 
homet, in his visions of celestial bliss, was delighted by the charms 
of his hoiiris ; and our Danish ancesters gratified their intem¬ 
perate, their w^arlike and revengeful, dispositions^^ in fondly 
imagining that, after death, their prowess would bc,veAvarded by 
copious dianghts of ale, drained from the sculls of thoir ene¬ 
mies. On the same principle, the peep which Bastwick took 
into the empyrean kingdom seems to have exaceybated his 
spirit against the priestly domi.iation under which he was suf¬ 
fering, and to have confirmed him in Ins </jbinion, that of all 
noisome animals with which thetearth was infested. Bishops 
were Jlie mo-^t abominable. In his contempt of their assump- 
tioiie, he assailed them with a notable pun, “They, forsooth,” 
saitii he, “ nmit be rocorded among the nobles, and called Mag- 
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7 iaies Ecclesice; and the verity of the matter is, they arc rnagrm 
7 iates Jicclesicc,*^ He declared that they were “ God’s rebels and 
enemies, both by the law of GeW and the land, to God and 
the king, and, like the gi&nts of old, engaged in warfare 
against the clouds.” He aflirined that, “ so far from being the 
pillars, they were the caterpillars of the cliwfch, inasmuch as 
they de.voured the church^of God, and eat up his. people like 
bread.” In opening upon them what- he is pleased to call his 
** cataracts of Greek and Roman oratory,” he thu^ described 
their worldly pomp and magnificence, which he, of course, held 
to be incompatibleVith thai^primitive sirilplicity of dress and' 
equipage which became the ministers of the gospel. 

“I pray, good Madam,^again coiijider their magnificent and 
, stately palaces and buildings, their greatj revenues, 
niie, the delicacy, variety, and deficiousnftss of the 

pomp and otale they wallow in by the mere goocliicss o^the king, sur¬ 
passing the ciiiinency of the greatest of the most ancient nobility; 
and take notice of the sumptuosity of their service at ijjeir meals, their 
dishes being ushered in with no less reverence than the king, llicir 
lord and master’s ; their server and servants goingliefore, and crying 
out, Gentlemen, be uncovered, my lord’s meat is coming up,’—so' 
that all are forced to stand bare to his platters, and no more state can 
there be in a king’s house. Yea, nfibody, without penalty, may **** 
within the comp^bss ofttheir yards and courts; and if any chaucc so to 
do, he is constrained either to pay for it, or else he is hailed and 
drawn into the porter’s lodge as a prisoner, tormented with those 
knaves, as a dolimpicnt; and this daily experienee can witness. So 
that in the court itself, and king’s family, there is no such grandeur 
and state, nor in none of the kinf,’s houses; and yet they cry out, the 
poor despised church ami clergy. 

To say nothing of the Bishop of London, that was put into his 
office with such supreme dignitj^and incomparable majesty, as he 
seemed a great king, or mighty emperor, to be inaugurated rf»id,in- 
stalled in some superlative monarchy; ,ratlier than a priest, having all 
the nobility and the glory of the kingdom waiting upon^liini, all which 
proceeded from the overflowing bounty and deboiicrity of a most ex¬ 
cellent and clement prinejf, and for his mere favour and gracious do¬ 
nation. Bui see the Prelate of Canterbury in his ordinary garb, 
riding froifl Croydon tft Bagshot, with forty or fifty gentlemen, well 
inounUyl, attending upon him; two or throe coaches, with four or six 
horses apiece in t|jein, all eijipty, waiting on him; two or three 
dainty steeds of pleasure, most rich in trappings and furniture, like¬ 
wise led by nim ; and wherever he comes his gentlemen iKhers and 
servants crying out^‘ room ! room for my lord’s grace \ Gentlemen ! 
be uncovered, my lofil’s grace is coming!’ Now what, I pray, could 
be done more to the king’s majesty, or queen, or the prince of Wales, 
or to the royal blood. ' • ^ 

Behold him, I beseech you again, not only in his journioS^ but 
in his hourly pa^feiag from Lambda to the^surt; afid look upoh his 
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attendance and traip, and the reverened^he king’s household, and all 
men, give unto him; and listen to the erying out of his waiters to the 
people, for the making of his way, Snd to be uncovered, and you 
would think it were the king himSelii if you saw not the priest,” 

“’Again, if you should meet him coming daily from the Star- 
chamber, and see what pomp, grandeur, and magnificence li^ goeth 
in, the whole multitude standing wherever he passeth, having 
also a groat humber of* gentlemen and other servants waiting'on him, 
all uncovered, some of therfl carrying up his tail, others going before 
him and calling to the folk before them to put off their hats, and to 
give ])lace, crying, *room! room! my lord’g grace is coming;* 
’ tumbling down and thrusting aside tl^ little children a playing there; 
flinging and tossing the poor costermongers, and souce wives’ fruit 
and puddings baskets and all, into the Thames, (though they hin- 
derj?dj*ot tlieir passag^e,) to*shcw the greatness of his state, and the 
promp"l?(r 44 je of^cir s^vicc, the utter undoing ana perishing of 
those alrca3y*??J?lTgent creatures, I say you would think, s?.eiiig and 
hearing all thfe,* and also the speed and hastdthey make, tliat it were 
some mfghty proud Nimrod, or some furious Jehu, running and march- 
ing^for a kingcfoni, rather»than a meek, humble, and grave priest; 
which spectacle, though in itself merdiless, yet one can scarce keep 
from laughter to see the drollery of it; and considering the whole pas- 
• sages of the business with the variety of the actions, hearing on the 
one side, the noise of the gentjemen, crying * room!’ and, on the 
other side, seeing the wailing, mourning, and lamentation the women 
make, crying out, ‘ save my puddings,’ * savemy codlings, for the Lord’s 
sake;’ the poor tripes and apples, in the mean time, swimming like 
frogs about the Thames, making way for his grace to go home again ; 
O.U the other side, hearing the diversity of all men’s discourse, con¬ 
cerning the pride, arrogancy, barbarousness, and cruelty of the pre¬ 
late ; it would, I say, move laughter to men, though disposed other¬ 
wise to seriosity- Moat certain it is, his most excellent majesty goeth 
not in greater state, neithur doth he suffer such insolency to be done 
to his poor subjects, wherever he cemeth. And this, I say^ is the or- 
dinury deportment of the prelate. 

“ But how magnificent anti glorious will this man be, think you, 
good madam, when he goeth in state and greet power to Cambridge 
and Oxford, in his metropolitical rogation and perambulation, and 
with a rod in his hand, in the schools, to whip those naughty scholars 
that will not well learn their lesson of conformity, and those lewd and 
wicked boys that will not he reverend at devised service, nor will not 
cringe to the altar, nor turn their faces to the east, nor worship the 
communion table, nor cap and crouch’at the namkjg of the letters and 
syllables of .lesus, and do all other ecclesiastical and tumultuous 
drudgeries : 1 aiji persuaded there vill be mighty state, and crying out, 

‘ room for my lord’s grace! gentlemen and sch<^rs, be uncovered— 
put off your hats and caps, and be hapgcd; ray lord’s grace is coming 
-—my lord's grace sees you/ "* > 

y . 

•Having thfis heldsi^^) the bishops as object^ of public scorn 
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and reproach, the imprisoned polemic proceeded to vilify the 
ornaments and ceremonies pf the church, and to state the ob¬ 
jections which were usually ttiaintained by the Puritans against 
the use of the established litu^y in divine worship. “ Cere¬ 
monies,” he observed, “ with the prelates, are laymen’s books, 
and Ifttle better than the idols among the p .pists, wliich they 
set up for the same purpose*” He demurred to thp obligation 
of their* observance, as imposed by lyimah authority. And as 
to the prescribed habiliments of the clergy, he heaped upon 
them every species of indignity. With great shrewdness be 
remarked, that when John the Baptist came forth to announce 
the coming of the Messiah, ^le preached in the wilderness, in 
his ordinary habit, made of cmnel’s hair, with 1 leathern girdle 
about his loins,—" and what,’’ says he, “ shall we say no^to 
•this business ? Here we see the sijJiplicitjJof John thf'«5?S|^st. 
lie preat^ieth and baptizeth in his ordinary habit'l'tSiit to do so 
now were an heinous tffence, and would cost hirfl bis living.” 
It is very much to be marvelled at, that this staunch advocate 
of ancient simplicity did not propose, in iraitatioft of the Bap¬ 
tist, to feed the priesthood on locusts and wild honey. For the 
plainness of clerical attire, he, moreover, found a precedent in 
the practice of the apostles. “ Now that they are forbid to take 
two coats,” he argues, “ this sheftrs the simplicity of the admi¬ 
nistration of tlfC go^el ordinances and sacraments, in Christ’s 
and the apostles’ times, who, by Christ’s own appointment in 
their divine service and offices, are conffned to their ordinary ha¬ 
bits, both in preaching and administering of the sacraments, 
and all ministerial functions, which is evidently manifest; for 
they had but one coat apiece, Snd they either preached and ad-* 
ministered the sacraments in that, or naked.” 

As a Puritan, Bastwick might b« expected to prefer the 
pouring out of the spirit in extempore prayer, to the use of a 
printed form of public devotion ; and when we remember that 
the established church of one of his majesty’s kingdoms has 
adopted and long piactised the former mode oT worship, it 
would be presumptuous to deny that it may admit of a ques¬ 
tion, which of these two modes is to be preferred. The point 
is an impoftant one, a*id admits of a great extent of argumenta¬ 
tion. But tbc enthusiasm of our medical polemic did not con¬ 
descend to argue. ^ He, at qpce, proscribed the liturgy as “ a 
devised servjce, and man’s, or devil’s, invention.” He branded 
it as " a lihsey-woolsey service, a mere translation of Latin su¬ 
perstition into Eng^sh superstition.” * • 

In descanting upon the thraldom imposed upon the spirit, 
in binding the ministers of religion to the use of prescribed 
forms of piayer, lie states Vhis gritiVance in the foli^j^ing 
homely terms: • . * * 
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“*In Ibis they, (ic God to his ordiifery and allowance. He gets 
not a bit more of prayers than liis stint, except it be for the love of 
some saint, and on his day, or•som^’great festival time-: then, per¬ 
haps, he shall have a collect mortf, ift a cantle of a gospel, or a shred 
of an’epistle, or, it maybe, a joule of the apocrypha, ami some two 
or lliree little prayers^ with the often repetition of the Lord's prayer; 
and if they be merrily.disposed, he pipy also get an anthem, and a 
little music and tlien this is high service. And if there be s6mo 
extraordinary rain, or wot leather, tliat they fear their tythes will not 
come wiill in, and their paunches be well filled, then, upon this occa- 
^ sion, they will come forth with, * Thou, that with^raiu once destroyed'st 
tliu world,'—and this also is a settled allowance, upon all such 
occasions ; neither must they vary from it, or give a bit more; neither 
may the people look for better provision." 

^ • • 

In discusfiing, (5r rather deciding on ttiis topic, he 

observes,— * 

' * K 

r 

“ Cod hadi given unto all Christians their themes of praying 
untb him, with the rule of direction to pray aright. And he hath nlso 
given them his hoFy spirit to guide them in prayer, and dictate unto 
. them; and he expects that they should not always use a primer, or 
another to make prayers for them: for it would be ridiculous in a 
very beggar to sit begging at man's door, by book, and reading 
all his beggary out of it. Nay, it would be an fccajii’Tin to make a man 
kick him from his door, rather than to give him an aims. So, in like 
manner, wc may suppose that God as little lakes delight in such kind 
of service and prayers made unto him, when they must always have 
their books in their hand, to tell them what they must ask, and what 
they have need of." 

The publication oft this curious farrago of abuse against 
the whole system of the chiirch.establishmcnt, in the estimation 
of'Laud, filled fne cup of Dr. Bastwick's iniquities lo overflow¬ 
ing, TJie culprit was contuinacioualy obstinate in oflence, and 
the archbishop was determined to bring hkii to a severe reckon¬ 
ing. He accordingly caused an information against him to 
be exhibited in the Star Chamber, ibr the jmblication of his 
/Ipo/ogy and LeUwy. This instrument was filed ianhat Court 
on the llth day of'March, 1637; and, on his petition. Bast- 
wick w^as allowed to confer with ,his counsel on the subject of 
his answer thereto. At the same time, proceeding^*; of a similar 
nature \\«cro taken against th'‘ celebrated William Frynne, for 
his and against the Rev. Dr.^Burton, for preach¬ 

ing and publishing two seditious sermons; and carried on, pari 
passu^ with those taken against B;Vstwick. The legal ingenuity 
of PjJ^rine suggested Id him the/bold measure of filing \ cross 
bilragainst tTj^ archbishop an^ others, in which he charged 
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them with “ usurpfng upoji his Majesty’s prerogative-royal, 
with innovations in religion, licensing of Poi)ish and Arminian 
books/’ and other particulars, ^which bill was signed by the 
three defendants; but whey it was delivered to the Lord 
Keeper, he refused to admit it. On the 28th of April, Past- 
wick? and his brothers in offence, were enjoined to put iu their 
answers to the informatioi^by the next Monday sevennight, by 
the advice of their counsel, and under t!>eir hands', or else the 
matters of the information should bij taken against them, pro 
co7ffefiso. 

Bastwick accordingly prepared his,answer. This docu¬ 
ment was a gross aggravatioffi of his original offence. In it he 
professed to demonstrate that the prelates we^e invaders of the 
king’s prerogative royal, edntemners and desp^sers of holy 
scripture, advancers of popery, superstition, idolatry, ^d'^ro- 
fanenesf. It was of enormous lerfgth, o<?cupying.ftve "Skins and 
a lialf of parchment^ closely written; and in print, (for he 
printed it “ to shame the rogues,’^ twenty-nine goodly pages 
in quarto, in the smallest type. Of jts iowQ a^ul temper our 
readers may judge by the following extract^ which we Rave 
culled from a variety of sweets which occur towards its close :— 


Now hr/' (Archbishop Laud^ ** is a father of the church, and* 
that of Canterbury ; and he is holy—at leastwise would be so reputed, 
and would deem il H]^scandalum ma^natum to be styled prophane or 
unholy. Ergo, he is Father William of Cautevbury, his lloliness; 
and the defendant is resolved never to detract any thing from his Ho- * 
linoss, but shall ever pray that he may grow, and ever more increase 
in holiness. And for llie prelate of London, he should be feeding of 
Christ’s flock in the pulpit; aiid*he is at the receipt of custom, tellii]g 
of money, like Matthew the publican, before his calling to the apostle- 
ship,* the love of which is the root of evil, and hath got himself 
no small honour by it, which the^defendant would not in the least di¬ 
minish ; and therefore, being no skilful herald, nor acquaiuted^with 
the titles of honour they usually style men in that place, he was con¬ 
strained to make use pf a little of his Homan rhetoric^ and called him 
Magnijiais Rector of the Treasury ; a fitting, honourable title, as he 
conceived, which he dotl^not, nor ever shall repute a scandal, nor re¬ 
pent of that yivitation.'* 

IJe concluded his defence by protesting that he newer 
meddled with an^ of the clyurch dignitaries till they, by their 
dolinquen( 4 y against God and the king, did manifestly demon¬ 
strate tliey were fallen from graceand declared that, till 
death, he would devoutly pray, from plague* pestilence, and 
famine, from bishops, priests, and deacons, good Lord deliver 
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us !—ever meaning,” added he by way of salvo, " from usurp¬ 
ing popish bishops, priests, and deaQons, and such as challenge 
their standing and authority, J«re divino." 

In the practice of the Court* of Star Chamber, it was re¬ 
quired- that all -answers to informations should be signed by 
counsel. But a prudential regard to the safety of their'ears, 
deterred the learned gentlemen torwhom Bastwick appHed for 
the requisite sanction, frojn making the perilous experiment of 
attaching to it their signature. Prynue, from the same cause, 
found himself in the same predicament. They both, therefore, 
petitioned the Court.to receive their resjjecfrive answers under 
tlieir own signatures; but this r’Cffuest was refused, and they 
were taken emfesso. Burton ^had j'rocured tlie requisite 
signature to his answer; bjit on its .exhibition in court, a con- 
side'fabv.^^portion of iit was objected to as scandalous and im¬ 
pertinent, and accordingly expunged ; and, as he would not 
recognise tho document in its amended state, the bill was also 
taken, pV-o confesso, against him. 

^On the Id'vh day of June, 1637, the three defendants ap¬ 
peared in the Star Chamber, when Prynue, who for a previous 
libel had been condemned to lose his ears, rising to speak, 
.was welcomed by Sir John Finch with the following brutal 
speech :—" Is that Mr. Prynnvj? I had thought Mr. Prynne 
had'had no ears, they being adjudged to be.fcut'Off by the sen¬ 
tence of this Court: but methinks he hath ears, and it is fit the 
Court should take ovder that the decrees thereof should be 
better executed, and see whether Mr. Prynne hath ears or no.” 
T'lie Usher of the Court, according to orders, turning back his 
ijiur, it was found that a remnant of his -auditory apparatus was 
left, a circumstance which was severely animadverted upon by 
some of the lords wlio sa,* on the judgment seat. This barba¬ 
rous proceeding was the preludec to a wrangling dialogue be¬ 
tween the defendliut and the Court, who, in conclusion, re¬ 
fused to take his answer, which he tendered on oath. Bastwick 
was then heard, who, finding that liis answer, too, would be 
rejected, finished his speech by a bold defiance. “ If your ho¬ 
nours shall refuse it,” exclaimed he, " then I protest, before 
men and angels, this day, that I will put this answer of mine in 
Roman bul'f, and send it through the whole Christian world, that 
all men may see my innocence, an^l your ill^jal proceedings; 
and this I will do if I die for it.” After uttering this threat of 
appeal to »Lhe literati of fiurope, he threw his rarchmetits into 
the Court; on,vVhich the Lord Keeper said, “JJr. Bastwick, it 
seems we must have your answer.” ^ Having a presentiment of 
the sentence which awaited him, and which he charged the 
Court yith having predetermined V’efore he was heard, he de- 
precafed it in th^L following pithy jjieroration to hi/; speech :— 
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I shall, thcrefonj, now presume' only to beseech you ^ give 
me leave to say unto your hoiibufs, as Paul spake unto the Centurion, 
when they were about to whipbhim, ‘ What/ saith he, * will ye whip 
a Roman T-^so, my good lords, left me say unto your honours. 
What! will you out off a true and loyal subject’s ears for doing his 
duty to his king and country ?—will you cut off a scholar’s eirs?— 
will yoft cut on a doctor of physic’s cars, able to cure lords, peers, 
kings, arid emperors ? Will ypy cut off a soldier’s ears, able to lead 
an army tato the field for the honour of his king and country ? Will 
you cut oft' a Christian’s ears ?—will yo\i make curs of Christians, 
my lords i Will you cut off a Catholic, Apostolic, or Roman’s cars ? 

a.h>if oi xc(,i graTe^£s‘, men, brethren, and fathers ! what an age do 
we live in, that we must thus b« exposed unto the merciless fury of 
every malignant spirit/’ 

• * 

Burton was heard the last, IIp sfeems, to have coudjtgf Md 
himself with much more temper and cooltiess than Bifttwick, 
but this was of no avail to him. He was involved in the same 
censure with the author of the hetanif. The sentence w’os pro¬ 
nounced by Lord Cottingham in the following^words :—“ I 
condemn these three men talose their bars "in the Palace-yafd, 
at Westminster;—to be fined five thousand pouhds a man to his 
Majesty;—and to perpetual imprisonment in three remote places 
of the kingdom, namely, the castles of Carnarvon, Cornwall, 
and Lancaster. To this sentence the Lord Finch added,— 
Mr. Prynne to 6e stigmatized in the cheeks with two letters, 
S and L, for a seditious libeller;” to which addition the ma¬ 
jority of the lords agreed. • 

On the 30th day of June, the corporal part of this atrocious 
sentence was executed with extreme severity. But the cruelty 
of the government was firmly encountered by the patience and" 
boldness of the sufferers. They were received with zealous 
plaudits by the multitude, who strewed%weet herbs on the way 
by which they were conducted to the pillory^ Wlien Ba^- 
wick mounted the scaffold, he was immediately followed by 
his wife, who, “ like a loving spouse, saluted eacli ear with a 
kiss, and then his mouth; whose tender love, boldness, and 
cheerfulness, so wrought Aipon the people’s affections, that they 
gave a maryollous great shout for joy to behold it.” Burton 
was also suf^ported in bis painful trial by the affection of his 
wife. Seeing a cloud of anxiety pass for a moment over hef 
brow, he said,—“ Wife, why •art thou so sad?” To whom she 
made answprf " Sweetheart, I am not sad.”—'' No !” ^aid he. 
See, thou be not; for I would not have thee to dishonour the 
day, or to darken tlfe glory of it, by shedding one tfer, or fetch¬ 
ing one sigh.” Prynnfe smarted most keenly under the barba¬ 
rity of the executioner, who, m cutting ^off the remnant of one 
of his ears, took off a piece of^is cheek, and narrowly mi^cd 
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dividing the jugular vein and, in stigmatixing him, took cave 
to make a much more than a nonraAal cautery. The spirits of 
the martyr, however, were not subdued. On the contrary, his 
genius wav^ excited ; and, on his wtiy back to the Tower, where 
lie bad been confined before his4rial, he recorded his triumph 
in the following punning distich :— 

S. L, Stigmata Laudis 

‘‘ Stigmata me^xillis referens insignia I/audis 
“ Exultans remeo, victima grata Deo.” 

On the 26th dgy of July, Dr. Bastwick, before his wounds 
were perfectly cured, was removtd from the Gate-house, and 
compelled t(^ seit out on his journey to Lancaster castle- llis 
faithful wife followed him, butj for some days, was not per- 
iniltevi to speak to lyni. On the Tst of August he arrived at 
the place where it wfis intended that he should end his days, 
and was quartered in a part of the building, whicli was so 
ruinoifs, that it was constantly in danger of being blown down. 
Tljtis being represented to Judge Finch, his Lordship mercifully 
replied, that iVe Doctor, by his faith and prayers, would hold 
it up from falling.” In aggravation of his sufferings, Laud pro¬ 
cured a warrant, prohibiting all access to him on the part of his 
friends, and debarring Iiim the use of pen, ink, and paper, and 
of all books, save the Bible and Conimc^\Jiiayer hook, and 
such devotional works as were consonant to the faith of the 
Church of England,^ 

But the vengeance of the archbishop was not yet satiated. 
A few weeks after the settlement of the prisoners in their 
^respective places of confinement, finding that their residence 
in England made them objects of public attention, and that 
the wives of Bunon apd Bastwick had made attempts to pro¬ 
cure access, and to send letters to them, he determined to 
rc^nove them from the reach of sympathy or coinfod, and 
procured an illegal order for their banishment from the island. 
Frynne was accordingly conveyed to Jers<?y Castle ; Burton, to 
Guernsey ; and Bastwick was ordered to be sent to the Fort of 
Scilly, He was accordingly conveyed, on the 10th day of Oc¬ 
tober, 1637, from Lancaster to Plymouth? where he was em¬ 
barked on board a vessel, into which hh wife was i.ot permitted 
to enter to take leave of him. On the 16th, he arrived at the 
islands of Scilly, where,” says Prynne,* “*many thousands of 
robin red-breasts (none of which birds were ever seen in those 
islands befoj;e'nor since) newly arrived at jhe castle there the 


^ In his New biscovery cf the Prclate^s Tyranny^ 
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evening before, welconietLhim with their melody; and,*viihm 
one day or Lwo after, took Itheir flight from thence, no man 
knows whither/^ 

In air probability, Bast«icK regarded the appearance of 
these birds as comfortably ominous of his future deliverance 
from the hands of his enemies. If so, he was not mistaken^ 
though'ihe accomplishment of his favourable prognostic was 
somewhat tardy. The assembling of the Long Padiament, as 
it is well known, discomfited all the tyrannic plans of the court. 
The relatives and friends of the captives petitioned the House 
of Commons for their relea$e. Their petitions were readily 
granted; and the requisite •rders, backed by the Speaker’s 
warrant, were issued on the 7th day of Noven^er, 1640. On 
the 28th of November, Burtoir and Prynne inade*their trium¬ 
phant entry into London, atte*tided by i^ch multitudes of pf^r'plc, 
‘that they found it difficult to make*their \fay into the efty. Dr, 
Bastwick*, in cohsequeiice of the distance of the ^ace of his 
confinement, did not land at Dover till the 7th of Decetnber; 
the 8tb, being Sunday, he spent at Gravesend in qompany with 
his wife and children, and muny of his friends; and, on the e\i- 
suing day, he also entered the metropolis amidst the acclama¬ 
tions of the populace. 

The three martyrs in the ca^se of puritanism, after their 
restoration to lib erty. , lost no time in presenting petitions to the 
House of Commons? requesting an examination of their re¬ 
spective cases, and a redress of their grievances. These peti¬ 
tions were favourably received. On the 25th of February, the 
House resolved, that the proceedings against Dr. Bastwick 
in the Star Chamber, and the^sentence of that Court against 
him, and the execution of that sentence, were against the law,*" 
and liberty of the subject; and that the sentence ought to be 
reversed, and Dr. Bastwick discharged of the fine of £5000, 
and of his imprisonment, and (o have reparation for the dj/L- 
mages sustained by the foresaid proceedings, sentence, and 
execution.” The like condemnation was passed Qn his illegal 
removal to the fort of"ScilIy; and, on the 1st of March, it was 
ordered, that the Archbishop of Canterbury, and all those 
who voted against Dr. Bastwick in the Star Chamber, should 
make satisfaction to him for his damages sustained by that sen¬ 
tence.” • Similar resolutions were soon afterwards passed in 
favour of his fellow sufferers? The wheel of fortune made a 
complete {evolution. Many of the persecutors of this hot- 
brained, but firm-hearted triumvirate were driven into exile; 
and Prynne had thd^ratification of assisting in, arid of record¬ 
ing that trial, which, hi its issue, consigned his arch ehemy to 
the scaffold. > ^ 

We have not room to enlace on the reflections which’^g- 
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gest themselves to the mind, c«i the conduct and catastrophe of 
this drama—but -these will natufafly spring from the feelings 
of the reader. We sliall, therefgte, conclude this article, by 
expressing our hope that it*may contribute, by its'delails, to 
tlirow. some additional light on the dispositions of tlu^ public 
in the reign of Charles I., and to elucidate an important inci¬ 
dent in the history of our country. r • 


Poeshs He Dorat. 4 ro/s, 18mo- a Geneve. 1777. 

It^ has often oc(Virred to us, that a very simple theory will 
explain the prevalent distaste for French poetry amorgst those 
of oiiivcountrymcn who are disciples of the Shaksperian school, 
and to the numerous scions and offsets w^hich that school has 
sent forth in so rastny t^arious directions. We shall strip it as 
much as possible of its metaphysical dress, since nothing is 
held less appropriate by the purely literary class, than the use 
of scientific forms in critical discussion. 

It seems, therefore, unnet;essary to define, with mctaphysi- 
<‘al exactness, the meaning of the term What state of 

the mind is indicated by that term, the reader may be sup¬ 
posed to understand with at least tolerable accuracy. What is 
meant by the term idea, is also suflicieiitly ))recise. Now it 
seems to us, that the difference between that class of English 
'poets we have alluded lo, and the whole, or nearly the whole, 
body of the classical poets of France, consists in this;—that 
the effect of English p(>etry is produced by the emotions, that of 
the French by the ideas, tiny are respectively calculated to 
excite. 

It is well known, that by the utterance of a single phrase, 
or even a single word, to which, through the intervention of 
but one, or at least a very limited series of ideas, a certain 
kind of emotion has once been affixed, that same emotion may 
be subsequently recalled without the intervention 6f the idea. 
Or, what is the same thing, without its sensible intervention. 
This gradually becomes a habit of the mind. Thus the single 
wordassassinalion, —although, in the first instance, h undoubted¬ 
ly requS^d a process of tho- ght, in which all the evils of that 
act were set in array before the judgment, lefore it could affect 
the imdjjgination with the full emotion of horror, at last becomes 
so habitually connected w;ith that emotion, as to excite it ever 
aftp^^ards on thi? bare'enunciii .<ion of the word. So, of other 
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terms of the same class, love, beauti/, and the like; mid so, 
also, of others of a different order, in which, from the greater 
number of ideas originalljT.intervening between the term and 
the emotion, the connection^ between the two, though felt to 
exist in equal force, is less easily traced. Thus, verdure, ze~ 
/<%r„and other words of similar import, inspire the mind with 
emotiovs of easy tranquillity, which may be hunted through 
distant^saociations of the warm air, and the sunshine, and the 
innocent pleasures which follow irf the train of Spring,—but 
which attach themselves immediately to the term, and spare 
the poet the labour of metaphysical investigation. These terms 
may, of course, be so handled as to produce an infinite variety 
of agreeable emotions in a mind which gives %ely into the illu¬ 
sion ; and which, without busying itself with the^severe exact¬ 
ness of the expression, is edntent to datcji•those eniotioifts fiTam 
’ the respective terms, as they glfde thr*ough the passive in¬ 
tellect. ' We hold tlyit they have so been iian^led by the 
order of English poets we describe; and every page of their 
works will illustrate the truth of our position* As no sjie- 
cies of poetical composition can give so much pleasure, vvith 
.so little trouble ; and as no other can, by any possibility, pro¬ 
duce such a constancy, and thereby intensity of excitement 5 
so none seems so well calculate^ to Captivate that state of the 
mind, in which. my-^t s and their readers are habitually known- to 
indulge. • 


The poetry of ideas, which is ascribed by this theory to the 
French school, vsupposes a pleasure resuftizig from a different 
state, and a different exertion of the intellect. It is, in fact, 
supplying that chain of ideasjaetween the abstract term and_^ 
the emotion,—by working out the problem—by entering into'* 
a detailed analysis, that this species of writing produces its 
effects on the reader. How the intensity of the emotion must 
be flittered away by this process, is sufficiently obvious. ,It 
does not permit us to shudder at the sound of murder ;—we 
must first recollect the pangs inflicted on the victim—if neces¬ 
sary, the anatomical cause of his death,—the perforation of the 
l^lung, the opening of the»artery, the wound of the brain, and the 
thousand ipinute circymstances which precede the phenomena 
of dissolutii^n;—we must pass in review' the father^s ^ief, tho 
mothers agony, the wife’s despair, the children’s destitution 
we must advert to the horrortif the neighbours, and the univer¬ 
sal indigqafiion of society;—we must look to the faje of the 
assassin, the prison, the court of justice^ the rack, the wheel, 
and the gibbet, an'd transfer the list of sufferings Mirom the fa¬ 
mily of the buried viefim to that of the dying felon;—ind after 
this ratiocinative detail, we ^re left tjf what share of emotion 
the cataloETue of idpnti mav havih left ns. From this^ howevbr. it 1 
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must mot be inferred, that no plegtspre arfses from the kind of 
writing we describe. On the contrary, it gives rise to one of a 
considerable magnitude—the ^pleasure of pursuing something 
like a chain of reasoning—a deduction of successive conse¬ 
quences from successive premises—a gratification in its Jiature 
metaphysical, ft is true that this species of poetry requires, 
proportionally, more energy and a^ention; and, tlierfyJbre, on 
the whole. Is probably less amusing than the other.'- SVo need 
not say Boileau or Racing ; let the reader try a page of Pope, 
and a scene of Shakspearc, and he will feel the difference be¬ 
tween the poetry oi^idea and that of emotion^ 

From this, therefore, it seem* to follow,—we say seem.% for 
we cannot sweegf on any critical theory—^that the English poetry 
of emotion is productive of more amusement than the English 
or'‘Frdnch poetry ofjidea! Jt also^follows, that in as far as in¬ 
struction can be precttcated*of any poetry whatever, the poetry 
of idea is mpre instructive than that of ^motion. * 

Hfence it is, that Shakspeare has been justly, tliough some¬ 
what too vaguely, styled the poet of the heart; Voltaire, the 
poet of the head; Shakspeare, of the passions; Voltaire, of 
the moral feelings. 

This also explains the reason why the disciples of Cole¬ 
ridge and Wordsworth, and *the whole of the ultra-Shakspe- 
rians, have altogether denied the title nf.pQp.t to Pope, and 
his French prototypes. They do not understand eacli other. 
For a man who looks for ideas, the terras of art of the school 
of emotion are without meaning; for the man of passion, so 
are the theorems of Boileau. To the Englishman, Boileau is 
^somewhat worse than a bad philosopher; to the Frenchman, 
Shakspeare is little better than a madman. 

Shall we give ‘m example of what we mean? We will 
open the works of Voflaire, and the first we hit upon is his 
translation of the celebrated soliloquy. 

To be, or not to be—that is the question !'* 

* €- 

This is by uo means one of Shakspeare’s flights ; by no 
means a good specimen of the poetry t)f emotion ; but even i 
translating this, the French writer has npt venturbd to do more” 
than paraphrase the English. The reader will ‘observe with 
what care he has rejected the exclamatory style of the original, 
and attempted to reduce it to the almost sj^llogistic regularity 
of the Erench theatre. ' ^ • 

t, 

** De^ueurc ; il faut choisir, et passer M’instant 
De la vie k la mort, et dc Tfetre ai^u^aiit. 

Dieux justes, s*il en eat, ^clairez mon courage. 

Faut-il vieillir courb6 soq^ la main (|ui in'outrage ? 
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Supporter ou finiption malheur ct mon sort? * 
Qi« suis-je—qui irCqrrite — etquest—^ce que la mart? 
X^’est la fio de nos iftaux^c’est mon unique aslle; 
Apr^s de longs transports, c’est un sommeil tranquille^ 
Ou s^endort et tout ineurt^—Mats tin, affreux reveU 
Doit succider peut-itre aux douceurs dn iommeiL 
nous menace, ^ii dit que cette ceurte vie . 

De tourments 6ternels est auar/itdt suivie. 

'Omort! moment fatal I aiFiausc ^,termt^! 


Tout ooeur a ton seul nom se glace 6pouvant^. 
116, qui pdurrait san%toi supporter cette vie ; 
De nos fourbes puissants benir Thypocrisje; 
D’une iudigne maitrease encenser Ics erreurjf; 
Ramper sous un miftistre, adoFer se» hauteurs; 
Et inontrer les langueurs def sou 3.ihe abattue 
A dcs amis ingrats qui detournent la vug ? . 

La mort serait trop douce en ces extr6mites, 
Mais Ic scrupule parle, et nous grie, firr6te»; 

II defend A nos main'^ cet heureux homicidfi^ 

Et d'un hhos guerrierfait un Chretien timider 


These, and more especially the lines in italics, are fine,* 
terse, flowirig,i(y;pibIe verses, possessing the greatest merit when 
interpreted accordhig to the rules of the school of Idea; and 
although, as we remarked before, the original is, by no means, - 
the kind of example we should have seleAed, as a striking spe¬ 
cimen of the poetry of Emotion, both the French and English 
versions square exactly with pur theory. Shakspeare has ut¬ 
tered a series of unconnected exclamations, which move and^ 
harrow the feelings, on the subject of the unknown hereafter. 
Voltaire has shewn why it is that ourlfeelings are so moved, by 
a succession of logical proofs. He has been compelled,* there¬ 
fore, to omit the terms of Emotion, which lie thickly strewn 
in the original, and to adhere simply to the .argument of the 
speech. Hence the beauties of the two versions are totally 
distinct; and we havc<io doubt, that in spite of the extraordi¬ 
nary vigour«and felicity of the last two lines of the translation, 
the Sbak8]:i£rian will^persist in finding it not endurable—just^as 
the school of Idea would be apt to decide of the original. 

Having satisfied oursdlves, however we may have failed 
with the,rftider, in accounting for the great diversi^ between 
the tastes for French and English poetry, we may now be per¬ 
mitted to give dilutions for the application of ou^ theory. Like 
many other mis-calletl general rules, the exceptions to its ap¬ 
plication arc far more numerous than ^he instances in which it 
may safely be adopted. If the reader, however, has gorra with 
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*iis in our observations, we trust wer ^liall find no difficulty in 
pointing out the mode of using it. The principles of Emotion 
and Idea are merely the inostdiighiy distinctive, and not uni¬ 
versally characteristic of the two^'schools of poetry. Hence, 
much poetry of Idea in the Ei^lish, much poetry of Emotion in 
the French school. Witness Shakspeare, passim; witness*also 
Phcdrc, Za^r£, Tancr^de, the Elegt/^n an Unfortunpf^^ 
and the EpisUc of Eloha t%. Abelard. But as the ItJading cha¬ 
racter of each school is what we have described, tlie''tastp of 
the two parties is in eiFect decided by that circumstance. Still, 
however, it seems liklily from the admixture t)f Idea and Emo¬ 
tion in both schools, that although the sectaries of each should 
respectively roKeil^e tlieir highest i^pprobatinn for that leading 
cxcallegce which distinguishes thei/ particular sect from its 
opposite in the highrtj: degree—still, we say, it st-'?ms likely 
’ they may attach some, however inferior a value, to the peculiar 
merits o/lhe^)arty to which they do not btelong. In effect, we 
have numerous examples of Shaksperians, who take a certain 

S lcaeure in Pope ancf Rairine ; and of partizans of Pope and 
tacine, who are *110 small admirers of Shakspeare. If we 
thought otherwise, we should not have begun those critiques on 
•the Minor French Poets, which we commenced in our sixteentli 
nun^ber, and propose, from tim^ to time, to continue. We be¬ 
lieve that some degree of pleasure, howevejn^iall, is derived 
_from the perusal of these authors; and acting on the principle, 
that tile least possible pleasure is better than none at all, we 
shall proceed in our undertaking, without any apprehension of 
so seriously annoying the zealots of the scliool of Emotion, as 
'lOvounterbalance the satisfactiotfwe may be so fortunate as to 
contribute to the disciples of the sect of Idea. 

W^e began with Bernard. Our present dish is of equal 
lightness, and of much the same gout and flavour—l)orat, a 
man of many volumes, but who will occupy our pages not much 
the more for his prolixity. A page a volume is all we shall 
allot to him ; and as we have filled several'already, by propiti¬ 
ating the ultra English reader, the only mode we can hit upon 
for keeping within our proposed limits, will be by omitting what¬ 
ever has been written by our author in the shape of pl!lys. This, 
ns will be seen hereafter, is no very considerable sa*cri(icp. It 
has been said, somewhat too harshly, of Dor^t, as the reader 
will presently, we think, admit, , 


C^u’jI cut des mots, des riens cbuj’in'ans, 
Qu'il fut leger, Aoux, presque tendre ; 
Je crains seulament dans vingt ans 
ait dc la peine iyl'cntendre. 
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We certainly have lio such difficulty, although we 

somewhat incline to acquiesce iu the rest of 'the portrait. His 
copiousness no man can Jeny.« Fourteen or more volumes 
are, we were about to say, a liwing proof of his talent for words. 
His frivolity was the effect of his French temperament and 
education ; his good temper he owed to the same causes. As 
to his it in the tender sentimentalism of love, however lit¬ 
tle we ma^^e inclined to sympathise with the critic in his 
complainfcr of its deficiency in X)oraf—the fact is undoubtedly 
true. It cannot be denied, that disgusted with the over-scru- 
pulousnoss of the rigorists of his day—for ^ich were not want¬ 
ing iu Paris, however the cTmtrary opinion may prevail—he 
rather slid into the opposite extreme, and felt»inclined to de¬ 
clare with Helvctius, qu'il V// avaif de bon en amour que Ic 
.phtfsique'^ His poems ofgallantryare very much like rtmnihg 
comments on that text; and there is no^nore frequent object 
of his censure and ridisnie, than the system of feminine inonals 
which then prevailed. Of the rieus Charmans*'—which mean, 
in fact, the author's works—we shall t^ke the liberty of speak¬ 
ing at some length. * , 

Our business, however, even here, shall be rather confined 
to making a vciy few of the best extracts from the best of his - 
writings, than to the criticism of their merits. That may be 
safely left to the yoader, who will, perhaps, be more candid, and 
whose observations are sure to possess the recommendation of 
pleasing himself. 

The principal work of Dorat is a poem on Theatrical De¬ 
clamation ;—a term to which our readers must give a little mor& 
latitude than usual, and whichsn fact is made, in this iustancq, 
to include the whole of dramatic exhibition. It is by far the 
most elaborate, as well as the most polished, of our author's nu¬ 
merous productions. The poem is divided into four cantos: 
the first comprising rules for tragic; the second, for comi£ act¬ 
ing; the third, embracing the operatic; and the fourth, the 
choric, of the art of glancing. We shall not follow our author 
through his numerous rules for the conduct of the head, voice, 
arms, and feet, in theirMifferent departments; our selections 
will be ma<fe rather vwth a view to their poetic, than their di¬ 
dactic meritif. 

The opening conceit—for there is much of the conceit about 
it, in spite of its fiigenuity-^is marked by great force and vi¬ 
vacity : • * 9 

Dans ses jeuK instrugtifs la Fable respect 4 c 
Nous vante Ics talens du mobile Prothfee, 

Qui, possesseur adroit d’inuomhrablis secrets, 

Changeoitfen se jouant, sa figure et traits t 
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Vant6t, aigle siiperbe, affrofttoit|l(vtonneh'e ; 

Tant&t., reptile iinpur, se trainoit sur la terre ; 

Arbre, elevoit sa tige; on^c^ oii feu devorant, 

Pctilloit dans Ics airs, ou tomkoit cn torrent; 

*Rouloit, tigre ou lion, sa pruuelle enfl^mde, 

£t, pr^s d’etre saiai, s'exhaloit cn fumee; 

Lc vraj vous e.st.cache sous ce vcMle imposant. 

Quel ctoit ce Prothee^? un acteur seduisant, 

Qui de son art divin possedoit la science, 

De chaque passion distinguoit la nuance, 

Deployoit d’un*hcros Tessor iniyt)6tiicux, * 

Pcignolt la politique et ses plis tortueux, 

D’un iomd]!^ sentiment developpoit les charmes ; 

fr^Diissoit dp rage; id, versoit des larmcs, 

Ou faisoit dedaigner, pav tous les spcctatcurs, 

Le son^e de la vie ot cclui des grandeurs." 

« 

The description? of ishe trickery of Proteus is old ; but wo 
do not remember*any similar use of it in the way of metaphor. 
The following is both judicious advice and fine writing: 

“ Le jcu muet encore veut uno I'tude k p^ rt: 

II cst et lc triomphe ct le comble de Pan. 

C’est 1^ que le talent paroit sans artifice, 

Et que toute la ^loire appartient k I’actrice. 

11 faut, pour le saisir, savoir I'ouvrage entier, 

Ell suivre les ressorts, ct les |tudicr: 

R6unir, d’un coup d’oiil, tous les traits qu’il rasscmblc, 

Kt ces effets c£j^h6s ^ui naissent dc Fenscmble. 

Tel, dans tout ce qu’il trace, un peinlre ingenieux 
*Doit cbercKer des couleurs Taccord harmonieux. 

Laisscz done la routine aux actrices frivoics ; 

Sachez approfondir et raisonner vos r6Ias/’ 

This shews considerable study of the theatric ^art, which, 
indeed, the author exhibits upon all occasions; iind on none 
mure than in the detection of those very minute defects which 
so frequently destroy the illusion nf good acting; as, for in¬ 
stance, in the following advice to a popular actress . 

. ^ 

Que^'amais vos regards n’aiilent furtivelnent 
Mcndicr la faveur d’un appIauAissement. 

Le public dcdaignei*^ bait ce vain artifice ; 

II siffle la^coquette, il applaudit I’actrice." 
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We could mention a i^ryting example of this defect^ in a 
deservedly favourite actress of the present day ; but so difficult 
is it to look our own vices iit^the face, that she would probably 
not recognize the portrait if sliould run the risk of holding 
it before her. m 

The following might be mistaken for a picture of the in- 
compitrS^leSiddons : ^ 

“Jftntemplcz de Macbeth ropofise criminellc. 

Sous ces murs, oi son roi fut 6gorge par ellc; 

Cette femme s’|ivance aux yeux des spectateurs, 

Et vient, en sommeillant,*cxpier ses furcurs. 

L'inflexible remord, dont elle est la victime, ^ 

Agile son sommcil des horVeurs dc son crime. 

Ses bras sont teints de .s*ang, qt>*clfe detjp:he cn vain ; 

Sous la main qui Tefiacc ii reparoit soudain; 

J^admire en frissonnant; 6 muette eloquence ! • 

Quel mouvement! quel geste ! ot sur-tout quel silence! ' 


w 

Indeed, the poet’s talent is peculiarly adapted to descrip< 
tion. Take, for instance, the happy picture of Tartutfe. 


“ Jouez-vous le Tartuffe ? #bscrvez d’autres loix ; 

En sons piemi et lents raesurez votre voix; 

Dc cc fourbe imitez le mystique sourire, 

Lorsque son ceil devot s*attache sur Eln^re; 

Lorsque, laissant error unc indiscrete main, 

Des genoux cliatouilleux il monte jusqu’au scin ; 

Avec suavite medite un ad’Mthre^ 

Et veut, au nom de DIeu, d6ahonoTer son frfere.” 

Or the following portrait of (we believe) Qpussin : - 


‘‘ Ah! si la sc^ne encore ofFroit i notre vue 
Cette actrice adbr6e, et trop t6t disparue, 

Qui par son enjouemont savoit tout animer, 

Et qij^ pour son 61 oge, il auffit de nommer !— 

Je yo^s dirois sans cesse, ayez les yeux sur elle; 
Et je croirois tout dire, en foffrant pour module. 

11 me semMc la Toir, fceil brillant de gaite, 
Parje/*, agir, marcher avec legcrcte, 

Piquante sans appr^t, et vive sans ^imace; 

A chaque moifvepieiit acqu^rir une grace, 
Sourire, s^expriiner, se tatre avec esprit, 

Joindre Ic jeu miiet 4 Teclair du d6bit, 

Nuancer Jpus ses tons, varier sa figure. 
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• Rcnclre Tart nature!, et purer mature.* 

Vous, qu’eUb-mcme invite a marcher sur scs pas*, 

Emules cri talens, rivales^en appas, 

Luzzi, jcuue Fanier, volcz da^s la carri^re; 

• L’Amour cn souriant vous ouvre la barriiire, 

Tresse un myrthe nouveau pour orner vos attraits, 

Et ba dest mains lui-m6me eii voyaiit vos succ^s.’^^/ 

* • 

Or this: 

“ Quel souvenir cruel se mftle ^ ces images! 

Le talent gui n’est plus, veiit encor des hoinmages, 
TendrtfGueant, mon coeur no t’oublira j:unais. 
cPui5s6-je dans.mes raiiiiner tes attraits ! 

Coinbicn elle efoit sim|^e, interessantc, et belle ! 

Amour, tu t*cn souviens, tu lui restas fidcllc. 

La douce illusion accompagnoit scs pas : 

Les Graces riqspirqient, et ne la quittoient pas. 

Amour, graces, beaute, rien ne^a put defendre: 

La lonibe s'entr’ouvrit, il y fallut desceiidre. 

Ainsi Tetoile brillc, et bientdt, a nos yeux, 

En mourantes claries senv’de quitter les cieux. 

Que dis-je ? elle respire : il cst d’hcureuxMjmbragcs, 

Asyles des h6ros, des belles, ct des sages. 

Sous ces borceaj^x rians, et fermes aux douleurs, 

Pr^s de Ninon peut-^tre elle cueille des fleurs : 

Peut-^tre qu'ii Maurice, elcve sur un troue, 

De myrthe et dc lauriers, ellb offre une couroniie, 

Se rappelle dr< vers, qu’il lui fait declamer, 

Et n’envie aux niortF^ls que le plaisir d'aimer,— 

, Mais quoi! quelle beaute s’avance sur la sc^ne? 

Le sentiment conduit sa demarche incertainc. 

Sa voix se developpe en sons doux et flatteurs; 

Son ocirest un rayon qui luit au fond des coeurs. 

Sur ce front ingenu quelle grace enfi^utinc ! 

C'est la naive Heb6 qui sourit et badine: 

C*est la rose qui nait, qui va s’epanouir, 

Lcntement se deploie, et craint de s'entr’ouvrir ; 

Charmante Doligni, puis-je te nS^connoitre ® 

To^, si ch^re k TAmour, que tu braves peat-6tre, ^ , 

Poursuis; ce dieu !eger> qui brigue tes fayeurs, 

S6dui^'}>aT les attraiti, est iix6 par les moelirs.” 

The episode of thci nymph and the fawn, in the fourth 
canto, is a still piore striking example of the descriptive power; 
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and ia a favourable spefcimeiuoj the author’s facility of vereifi- 
cation. 

• • 

IndifTerente et libre, un^nymphe des bois, 

Pour seule artne aux amours opposoit sou carquois, 

Et ^uvent renversoit de ses Arches rapides 
Lc ^ 1 ^ uux pieds legersf et Ics bichcs timides. 

ErranteShlrc en main, de reduit en r^duit,* 

Un faiJne Tapper^oit, s'euflamme et la poursuit. 

Voyez ics mouvemcas dont Icur atne est attcinte; 

Et Tailc du dcsir*et le vol df la crainte* • 

Ils s’cludenttous deux par d’agiles detours: 

Le fauue joint la nymphe ; qjile cchappe toujouft. « 

Ellc se sauve cnfin tremblante, sans compagne, 

£t gagnc, en haletant, le haut d'uae montane. 

La, rfb iaissant aller jues d*un arbre voisin, 

Son col abandoniie touche aux ils dc son sciri. 

Le fuunc reparoit: il trcssaille dc joie, 

Et retrouve sa force, en rotrouvant sa proic, 

Ses ycux sont dcs flambeaux; ses pas sont de% eclairs ' 

Une fl^che est moins prompte a traverser les airs. 

La colombc se lasse, et sent fuit^ir sou ailo : 

Au front de son amant resp6rauce ^tincelle: 

II va toucher, il touche au terme de ses vodux ; 

Son souffle de la nymphe agite les cheveux; 

It la tieiit dans ses bras, il deinande sa grace : 

Le faune s’cmbellit, la nymphe s'embarrasse, 

Se livre par degrea a ce trouble enchanteur, 

Tombe, se laisse vaincre, et pardonne.au vainqueur/' 


We were scarcely less pleased with the animated descrip¬ 
tion of the temple of the Tragic Muse, and especially thaf 
part in which the poet turns aside from his subject to pay his 
compliment of veneration to the living deity of the drama: 

• 

“ Lc^^'eux 6tincelans, quel vieillard dans ce lieu, 

Envirou»e d'autels*semble en 6tre le dieu? 

Un mortel moins alticr, assis au m^me trdne, 

Re4;oit des maifts du Go^t^sa brillante couronne. 

Leur teAible rival, pour tracer ses tableaux, 

Dans le sang ct les pleurs trempe ses noirs pinccaux. 

Et leurs lauriers*ep^ars, couvrant le satictuaire, ^ 

Viennent se r6unir sur le fAnt de Voltaire. 

La'grande actrice, admise en ce divin. 

Marche ct sipiiorgueillit priss du grand 6cnvaiu. ^ 
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• R 4 citant ces beaux vers,-oil ^’apour sfeul domine, 
Champmesle plcurc cncor dans les bras de Racine; 

Et liC Couvreur, Toeil sqmbr^'et de larmes baign6, 

Attache les regards de Coriipilic etonn6. 

• Vous, de ces dcmi-dieiix moderhes interpr^tes, 

La gloire vous attend, et vos palmes sont prates. 

Chef-d'ceuvres du pinceau, danc ces pompeux r6jJ^r^:s, 

D6j& VOS traiW brill|ns sont par-tout reproduifo?^ 

Ici pleure Gaussin, toujours sensible ct tendre. 

Li, e'est toi, Dumesnil, toi que Ton croit entendre; 

La nature em'icliitton simple^midaillon* 

Et Tart couvre de deurs !e buste de Clairon/’ 

^ " e 

• No part of the scandalous chronicle of French manners 
opens a more amusing, as well as characteristic, page than the 
history of the Parisian actresses. Le Sage, in his description 
of the theatrical morality of Madrid, which was meant for 
Paris, has ijot much overcharged the picture. That a state, 
we were about to say dx such undisguised debauchery, should 
have revolted the puritanism of Rousseau, will not excite sur¬ 
prise. Our readers are familiar with the diatribes of Jeremy 
Collyer, and others of his cloth and colour, against the deadly 
profaneness of English actors. Their spleen would have been 
more justifiable at Paris; although th& invectives of Jean- 
Jacques were, even there, outrageously hyperbolical. Oorat 
has not omitted, iirthis system of theatrical rules, to legislate 
for theatrical morality. He cannot, of course, be suspected of 
siding with the philosopher of Geneva; but he recommends, if 
"iiot an abstinence from intrigue, which he would probably, and 
even justly, have regarded as " a wild and visionary scheme of 
human perfectibility,” ht least a more cautious practice of in¬ 
curable vice. His receipt is palliative only; his system, “ gra¬ 
dual reform.” 

J6 sais qu’un sage illustrc, un mortel renomme, 

Qui halt tous les humains, Iorsqu’i\^en est aiuie, 

Du fond dc sa retraite, oil Tunivers Toffense, 

A fait tonner sur vous sa farouche 61 oquencc. 

‘ Contre lui cependant je dois vous rassurer. 

Un sage n’est qu’un homine ; ^il a pu s*egarei\ 

Le monde k ses regards prend un aspect sauvags.; 

Ne peut-on s’en former uue riante image ? 

Des/zedulcs humains, pr^cepteurs rigoureux, 

Pourquoi nous envier nos mensonges heureux ? 

Ah ! laissG2-nous dp moins une douce imposture ; 

'L’ing6iiieusc erreur embcllit la nature ; 
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Et nous oter nos arts, talens enchantcurs, 
C’est ravir k la terre et ses^fruits et ses fleursv 
Sachez done repousser 6 ^ frivolcs atteintes; 
Dej^ les vents l%ers ont empor^ ses plaintes; 
Tout severe qu*il est, on peat le desarmer : 

Opf oscz 4 ui des muuurs, il va vous estimer. 

CcV^t pas que je veuilie, en sage atrabilaire, 
Ferme^^ jeunes coeurs au desir de nous’pfaire: 
La ilatftine de Tamour pent dans un cceur br&lant 
Allumcr et nourrir la flamme du talent/’ 


• ^ • 

But this “ flamme de ramour” must be kindled with cau¬ 
tion ; and one place is cspeciaUy to be avoided,*, however se¬ 
ductive : 


“ n est un lieu charraant, et toujours hequenti 
Par ce folatre cssaim qui poiirsuit la bcaute. 

La, dans les jours brillans, Thabifude rasscmblc 
Tous les etats surpris de se trouver enfsemWe. * 

Un plumct ^tourdi, de lui-m6me content, • 

Se inontre, disparolt, revient au m^me instant. 

Infectaiit ses voisjns de I'ambre qu’il exhale, 

Le grave magistral se rengorge^t s’^tale ; 

Et Theureux Financier, dispense des soupirs, 

Va toujours marchaudant et payant ses plaisirs/’ 

This seems scarcely reconcilable with the following draft • 
of a moral code; but we suppo^ the project of an extensive^ 
reform was too bold for the poet’s imagination. 


” Pour vous faire adorer, vous respectant vous-mSme, 
Adoptez de Ninon I'ingfenieux syst^me. • 

Que Tainanc, enchant^ de vos fr^les appas, 

Vous troiive phis ^harmante, en sortant de vos bras. 

Que la reflexion, qui suit toujours Tivresaej 
En la justifiant, augmente sa tendresse, 

Et qu’edfin ramitief nous flxant k son tour, 

Pare encore votre automne, et survive k Tatnour. 

Voil^ par qu^s moyens gt quelle heureusc addresse, 

Hors du^theatre m^me, uue actrice int^resse ; 

Sur sa trace brillante enchaine tous les coeurs, 

Dompte la calo!i»nie, et I’hydre des censeurs.” 

9 

^ r 

Calumny must have put off the bands and cassock of Je¬ 
remy Taylor, if she permit herself to be‘appeased by sacrifices 
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so moderate as these. However, in this instance, we ma^ over¬ 
look the sentiment for the sake *01 the verses in which it is so 
agreeably conveyed. * 

We have only space fof* one more quotation ; but that is 
marked by peculiar merit. l£ is the passage in which the 
author attributes the dearth of good actors, which afflicted bis 
play-loving, pleasure-loving coun|ryinen, at the time^ when his 
poem was \vritten,;to the want of original writer>^i the stage. 
A complaint of the saint! nature might be justifittlaly offered at 
the present moment, with regard to both actors and authors of 

the British drama. 

* • 

# 

plaisir m’egaroit; la raison me raminc. 

Muses, dont le pinceau jfcut enrichirla sc^ne, 

Joignez a fj^es cssais vos efforts plus certai ns. 

Pour former des aefeurs, il faut dos ecrivairis. 
liel qui, depuis long-terns, rarapo/t foible et cimide, 

Dans des r 61 es nuuveaux a pris un vol rapide, 
llecftettez louscnos yeux le tableau de nos inmurs; 

BadincKK avec nous pour nobs rendre meilleurs. 

Qui retient vos crayons ? Quels seroient vos scrupules ? 
Moli^re est souslatombe, ct non Ics ridicules. 

4 

Oui, chaque age a les siens vrais, caracteriscs: 

Ceux-la sont apparens, ceux-ci mal„ 4 eguisos. 

II faut leur arrachcr cettcenveloppe obscure : 

II faut k efauque si^cle assigner sa figure : 

Avee des traits divers le ndtre a ses Orgons,, 

II a ses Iniposteurs, ii a ses Harpagons. 

La nature, en creant, toujours se renouvelle : 

Les vices, les travers sont varies comme elle. 

Observez, pareSurez etia ville et la cour : 

Dans iMos cmurs, en riant, venez porter 1 c jour. 

Quel Icger tourbillon, va, vient, revient ct roule : 

Dieux! que d'origiuaux sc present^nt en foulc ! 

Voyez-vous cehii-ci, que Ton-vient d'emp&ter, 

Dans son faste bourgeois tout hbnteux d’exister ? 

Cet autre, embarrass^ de sa vaine richesse, ' 

Qui cherche eu vaia ses sens uses par la moiesse; 

. S^ennuie au sein des arts qu’il rassemble k grands frais, 

Dine, soupe, s’endort au^son des clarinets; 

A sa meute, sa troupe, etsur-tout sa musique, 

' Fjtigue, toutle j.Dur, son arae 16 thargique, 

Et retombe )c soir, en haijlant de nouveau, 

Sur un lit d'4dredoD,,qui lui sert dc tombeau ? 

Transportez k lios yeux la jeune courtisane. 
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Qui, fille de l*Amour^Ie sertetle profane, 
Avec grace sourit, iutrijue savamment, • 
Dcsesperc avec art, et 4 rahit d^ceniment. 

Cc protecteur banal entour^^e Thersites, 

Et qui pour ses amis compte ses Parasites; 
Ou ce pr6somptueux, ivre de sestalens, 

'Qui regarde en pitie ji^sqa’k ses partisans; * 
EtJ!l’ur\oeil prophetique, oil le dedain repose^ 
Dari^ les sii^cles futurs lit son apoth^ose. 
Alors je cueillerai Ic fruit de mes lemons. 
Qii’un Molifere s'el^ve, il naitra des Barotis/' 


We could, however, have suggested other cadbes for the 
declitie of the French theatre; more,adequate to explain «thal 
effect, than the want of original writers. Let the reader but 
glance at the condition of the French actor under |he old re- 
gime/ Deprived of all *the privileges of a citizen, he was still 
subject to the penalties of law without sharing in i^g protection. 
Expelled by vulgar prejudice, from an equamy of intercoursb 
with those ifbr whose society nature and education had fitted 
him, he only mixed with the better part of the world, by sub¬ 
mitting to perpetual insults, or wiUi the worse, by the sacrifice 
of their virtue. Imagine Garrick,*or tlie elder Kemble, in the 
situation of Lo Kain,-*-an actor of rival genius and fame. At 
the latter period of his life, when Le Kain had amassed a com¬ 


petent fortune, he was one day accosted in ^ large assembly by 
a brutal military officer—the standing pests of continental so-« 
ciety—with a complaint, that the government should leave men 
of his merits to starve on half-pay, whilst a play-actor had the* 
privilege of riding in his coach. ‘‘Sir,” said the insulted man 
of genius, “ do you count it for no privTiege that you are per¬ 
mitted to address me thus?” Think of Barroi^ Brizard,“Lq 
Kain, excommunicated—dying without the sacrament—refused 
the burial of the church, and flung into the common-sewer, in 
consequence of treading those boards, from which, had they 
absented themselves for a«siuglc night, they would have been 
sent to the !^astille!—Of Le Couvreur, contumeliously cast 
into unconsecjjgted ground; whilst the body of Garrick was at¬ 
tended by British peers to Westminster Abbey ! Our readers * 
will remember a similar event which took place not seven years 
ago, in the French metropolis ; an outrage which was Treated 
W the same priesthood on the corpse of Lady Hamilton. The 
French actor was ^•perfect slave; An eminent ^rfbrmer, 
justly irritated at the interruption of the pit, of which the 
hinder baches called out to him to spehk louder —pins haut — 
m the midst of a pathetic scene, replies, iti a moment of passion 
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— Ekvous, Messieim, plus basi Air apology is demanded, and 
refused. He is sent to prison, and liberated only on condition 
of begging pardon of the tyrannjtal audience. He begins,— 
"Gentlemen, I have never bAbre felt rny situation to be one of 
such, deep humiliation, as in preparing to apologise/"—Even 
the Parisian pit was affected by this forced degradation of a 
man of genius, and drowned the remainder of his ajfology in 
vociferous*appjaitse* Churon, the illustrious Clairon,'refuses to 
play in some unworthy character; she is sent tolLa.Force. Le 
ICain, for the same offence, suffers the same indignity. No 
class of performers was exempt, from the hero and heroine of 
tragedy, to the dancers of the Opera. The*younger Vestris was 
desired to ^pgar for the gratification of a royal stranger. He 
had injured^is foot, and had lotig been disabled from treading 
the boards of the Operrf. . He endeavoured to obey the royal 
order; and in practising for the evening, increased the lamenesfe 
so much, ^ to render his appearance inmossible, Hd is sent to 
La Force. It was on this occasion that bis father, the cele¬ 
brated Dieu^e la dause, made the pathetic observation :— Ile- 
las! dest la premurt drouillerit de uolre mahon avec la famille 
des Bourbons. *The family which could perpetrate such an act 
was not disgraced by the comparison. 

We are not writing a history of the French stage. We 
must return to Herat, and his verses. Of his lighter produc¬ 
tions, or, more properly speaking, of his lightest, the Ode to 
Hume, the philosopher, is one of the best. He justly wonders 
at the philosopher^ pastime amidst the frivolities of Parisian 
•society. 

“ Toi, qui d"un severe burin 
As, dans tes rrchives sublimes, 

Arbitre juste et souverain, 

• Grav6 les vertus et lea crimes; 

Qui, de Thomme pesant les droits, 

Lcs defendis avec courage,» 

Et dans les cabinet de rois 
Fis pen^trer I’esprit d'un^sage; 

Toi, che/ qui la religion, « 

Sans cruaut^, sans imposture, 

Est Torgane de la qaturc, 

Non Topprobre de la raison ; 

De ce sommet philosophiqf>e, 

D'ofi ton ceil mesure les cieu{^ 

Et des ^tres unis ^tr'eux • 

Suit la chaine m^taphysique;— 

Pcax-tu*bien de^cendre k nos jeux. 
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T’empnsonnc# ibns hos usages, 

Supporter nos discurs de mots, 

Qiii vont citant^ touf propos 
Les Jt-an-Jacquef, Ics Diderots, 

£t qui n’ont point lu leurs ouvrages ? 

Etre oisivement occup^; 

Courir, assieg?r les toilettes ; . - 
■Partager Vhonneur d'un soiipc 
Avec un chantcur d’ariettes ; 

A tout moment t*cxtasier, 

Malgit toi prodigucr I’eloge, 

Et t'enfermer dans une logo. 

Pour applaudir au Serruricr? 

Mais Toeil de Isf philoao^^hlc « 

Par-tout decouvrc dcs Secrets :* 

II n cst point dc pctits objets 
Pour qui les voit avee genie.” . 

With more variety, perhaps, than candour, he thus con¬ 
trasts the PjUglish character with this frivolous picture of his 
countrymen. He is speaking of the English ; 

Jc vous admire et je vous aime, 

Quand*vous ornez d'un diademc 
Le front auguste des talens; , 

Qnand d'Olfieldt la cendre cherie, 

Que n’osent point troubler les loix, 

Figure dans une sfbbaye 
Aupr^s de la cendre des rois : 

Mais ne pretendez plus nous plaire, 

Quand vous dresses dcs echafauds ; 

Quand votre sanglant minist^re 
Du glaive ose armer les bourreaux ; 

Ou, per^^cutant des heros 
Aussi que les ndtres, 

Fusille un devos ainiraux, 

Afin d'eiicourager les autrfes.” 

The mot in tifls extraefis Voltaire’s, The conclusion of 
the ode is elt?gantly turned. 

“ souris k mes chansons, 

Enfans legers de mon delire: 

Ma main, parcourant tous ]es tons, 

Aime k s’6garer snr la lyre. 

VOL. X. I'AUT n. 
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J'oublioLSi pour deraironner^ 

Le philosophe respectable; 

£t nc voyois 1 nomme aimablc 
Qui voudra bicn me pardonner.” 

Of the Ode to Jean-Jacques Rousseau, the three froi. H«:c 

are excellent, , . ^ 

- 

o 

Aristarque Eloquent et sage qnadrupide, 

J'aimc assez tes sermons; mais ils sont snperflus : 

L’homme cst sur ses deux pieds ; c*esuuii mat sans remade: 

and precisely v/hat would be expected from the author of the 
fpllowing lines:— , 

o o 

“ 11 est un champfitre reduit, 

Temple paisiblc du mystiwi, 

Oh I’on 8*envoIe h petit bruit 
« * Loiii ded'etiquette sev&re, 

(Qu’en riant TAmour 6conduit. 

C'est la que sur une Ottomane, 

Qu’ombragent Ics festons 16 gers 
D’un voile crri 5 nt ct diaphane, 

Volent Ics jeux et les baisers/ 

C’est \k que, plus vive et plus belle, 

Le feu, Ikgaitc dans les yeux, 

Hebe verse Je punch anx dieux, 

Qui ne s'enivrent qu’avec elle. 

C'est \k que, vers la fin du jour, 

La liberty, •'onvive aimable, 

Met les deux coudes sur la table 
« , Entre le plaisir et I’aiaoui%*' 

Hebe is Mademoiselle Fannier, an actress with whom 
Dorat is said to have practised the maxims of his theatrical 
morality. « 

Much in the same spirit is the Grande Idee morale^ addres’^ 
St mix femmes, which contains the essence of the poet^s creed in 
that particular. 

“ Oui, Mesdames, la dignite 
Dftt*elle punir ma franchise, 

C est daus les sens que I'amov puise 
Son ckarme et son activitl.' 

Phmnix de la fiddlite, 

'P^n 61 ope* 8 ^y trouva prise; 
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Lc fait dans cite. 

TIs d^sarm^rent la fierte 
De riuconsolabl^ Artjjemise. 

Soit. par attrait, oy par surpribp, 

Plus d’unc prude en a t^te ; 

Et le sentiment si vante, 

N'cst qii’iin deSir qni se dfcj»'u*se^ 

Pour 6tre plus vitc ecoule,* • * 

Ea rougeur vous moute au visage ? 

H6 bieii, tanl. micux ; ce coloris 
Est leiH triomplu^ct lenr ouvrago.* 

Convenez done qu’iis ont leur prix, 

Sans eux, vous auj'iez du courage, 

Et Ics plaisirs stvroicnt l^annis. ^ 

Avec vous enfin, dit un sage, • 

Le coeur penche pour Adonis; 

Mais Alcifle obtient davantage." 

Wc can only aPbrd another extract. It is an Ode on thfi 
death of Garrick, aiuhjcct not easily accomniodated to the 
prejudices of French poets. Dorat is both candid and just in 
his criticisms on Shakspeare, and^the most illustrious of his 
representatives on the stage- 


“ De la servitude dcs sots 
Us out aflraiiclii leur genie; 

Ils font cas des nobles travaux ; 
Chez eux enfin, malgre Tenvie, 

Les talens ont leurs pi^destaux 
Pr^ss de Tautel de la patrie. « 

Ne voyons point comme un abus 
La belle pomp funeraire 
Qu’ils viennent liardirnent de faire 
A cc moderne Roscius, 

Qui charma Jong-tems rAiiglcterre. 
^La douleur surmontaut rorgucil, 
JBtfaisant’taire son murmure, 

Dcs lords ont escorte le deuil, 
Jusquiau lieu dc la sepulture. 

•C’est e’est en ce lieu sacre, 

Que I'impericuse eloquence, 

Lc fron? inorne et decolore, 

S'arr^te, et depose'en silence 
Son sceptre, d'un cr^pe entoure. 

A ys c6tes, laTrag^die, 
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Sans diad&mevsang poignai/d, 

Levant au ciel un long regard, 

D6j^ se croit ^isev^lie 
Pr^s du mortel qni, par son art, 

L'avoit taut de fois cmbcllie. 

Que dis-je, helas ! m^me Thalie, 

Thalie, 6trang^rc auil doulenrs, 

Du 'sort p/^cuse les rigueurs, 

Et semble oublier sa folie! 

Jettantsa couronne de fleurs 
Ahx picds de la p^rquc farouche, 

Elle sent mourir dans les pleurs 
Le rire egare^sur sa bouche!.. 

Enlin, pavtageant ses regrets, 

Les trois graces inconsolabics 
Redemandent les tons si vrais, 

Et la dignite sans appr^ts, 

Et les ^estes inimitabics 
Du confident de leurs secrets. 

Dans la mfeme enceinte il repose 
Pr^s dc ce famcux Sakespir, 

Qu’ici Ton t^rhe d’avilir, 

Que, Ik, pour module on propose; 

Quit des jbrtes Emotions 
Peipnafit les chocs involo?itaire$f 
Va nourrir ses impressions 
Au creux des antres solitaires, 

Y recueille tous<ces mystkres 
Qu’arrachent les reflexions, 

EtjointiSous ses crayons austdres, 

Au tumulte despassions^ 

Le trait profond des caractires. 

Garrik, fidkle imitateur . 

De ses diiferens personnages, 

Dort aux picds du sublime auteur, 

Qui, lui renvoyant les hoimnages,. 

Semple du doigt montrer Tacteur, 

Digne organe de ses ouvrages^/' 

\\(e will not venture on the contes, in the third volume. 
We leave them to the reader^s critiJsm. 

We like concluding a critique of ^ari author's works with 
some little history of himself. We warn our readers, that all 
we shall hazard with respect to Claude-Joseph Dorat is said on 
the authority of Grimm, or whoever it might have been, who 
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wrote thA account of “our avt^or’i^ri^ath in the Corre^^ponianee 
Litteraire, for August, 1780 . 

Dorat was born at Paris 1734 . His family was distin¬ 
guished dtifis la robe, and in fasy circumstances. The poet 
himself began life with a competent fortune, quite sufficient for 
of a man of letters, and much more than is usually 
allotted uy fate to the begcjarly sons of the Muses. Having, 
like so mSTiiy ot|jers, gone through the disci piin&^of a'legal edu¬ 
cation, he followed the common example of 'men of genius,* 
and quitted the bar for the army. His restless imagination 
seemed quite as uneasy beneath the helmet as it had been 
under the nig; althoiurii he Assures us, in one of his epistles, 
that he left the profes"n of arms in compliancy with the pre¬ 
judices of an old jansenist aurft, who thought it aTiard matte^r 
for a man to work out his salvation in a r^ coat and leather 
breeches- In fact, he lays it at thS door of his unfortunate 
aunt, that, by his inconsiderate renunciation of the* army, he 
eventually missed the bAton of a marshal of France. Be this 
as it may, he consoled himself for the faj^ulous b^on, by othe/ 
poetical fictions ; and his comely person, easy rqanner, and gay 
temper, with the assistance of his poetical talents, soon intro¬ 
duced him into all that Parisian society, in which it was then 
the main object .of a young Frenohman’s ambition to be in- 
rolled. A pretty notion of his character and manners may be 
formed from the littl<? engraving which represents the authors 
head, shoulders, queue, and lace frills, before the title-page of 
the edition from which we quote. His heaJ-dress is set out in 
all the dignity of the old French perruque, exposinga placid fore-* 
head, a smiling position of the eyy-brows and nose, and precisel3t, 
tliat curvature of the mouth which indicates that its possessor 
thinks, feels, wishes, and endeavours to express every thing cow- 
leur de rose* On one side; are represented a couple of cooing 
doves; on the other, the quiver of the god of Love—^ppropriafelyt 
but we think satirically, grouped with a cup and balls ; beneath, 
two chubby little boy^ near relations of Cupid, but no way 
connected with Hymen; and the whole rather copiously be¬ 
decked with roses and rtther amatory emblems, contributed 
by the goddess of flower s to adorn the deity of Love—and two 
modest spvigs^of something like bays or laurel- The epigraph,. 
which is not good enough to cyiote, is supplied by the hand of 
Madame la Comtessdl a friend of the author’s ; and engraved in 
the neatest atyie of Italian writing. There he stands—tbe hap 
py Dorat! in all thejexternals of mundane beatitude. 

With all these Requisites of a state of complete felicity, 
such is the hatred which, according to the Greek tragedian^ 
the gods bear to human happiness, that^ the inoffensive Dorat 
could not escape entirely from the kicks and bulfqfis of fortune. 
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Tow&rd the summit of his ^rput^itiQn, he* was sorely fettled by 
the rebuffs of the French Academy, and the awkward quarrels 
he had got into with the phtlosophyrs in consequence of the in¬ 
discreet jyersijla^^e with whieh he had treated sohie of their 
partyu and which is the sure ruin of * the men of wit and taste 
about town," both in Paris and in London, He was still JPlQre 
roughly attacked by the hebdomadal and diurnal critics, and 
more particulavly tu Harpe, whose jealousy could not endure 
the least participation of public favour, and who looked upon 
every smile bestowed on the verses of Dorat, as so much sub¬ 
tracted from his^ovvn share of popular applause. The same 
insolent vanity which induced hi^m aftewards to attack his be¬ 
nefactor and piaster, Voltaire, impellcOTim to inflict in every 
succeedmg^ Mtrcure, of which-joiirnat he was editor, a large 
monthly dose of c&stigalion on the shoulders of poor Monsieur 
Dorat. The gentle poet \tas at last roused to vengeance ; and 
dreadful was the punishment endured by this ZoVlus of the Mer- 
cure, in the shape of a tweaked nose, a splashed stocking, and 
the jeers of the Parisians. Wc must, however, for the honour 
of the parties, relate the cause and mode of their reconciliation. 

La Harpe, when his quarrel with our author was at its 
height, received one day a letter, signed by a capuchin, in 
which the latter appointed to meet him in the chapel of a con¬ 
vent at some distance from Paris. At the rendezvous, the 
monk informed him that he liad once been an amanuensis of 
M. Dorat, from whom he had icceived certain injuries, and now 
proposed to take his turn of vengeance. Owing to his known 
hostility to Dorat, he thought no one so Ht to co-operate in 
the business as La Harpe. Thereupon he drew from the 
sleeve of his friar’s cloak, a large packet of manuscripts, which 
he had pilfered from bis master, consisting of violent satires 
against the members of the Academy, and more particularly La 
Harpe himself; and an entire correspondence with a married 
lady, which, as he suggested, might be wrought up into a very 
stimulating, scandalous novel, and one which could not fail to 
ruin the reputation of M. Dorat—more especially if the pro¬ 
per means were taken to transmit copy, with the requisite 
explanations, to the lady's husband, ^.a Harpe,^ horror-struck 
at this act of perfidy, endeavoured to renionst!*ate with the 
friar; but, not succeeding in persuading him to abandon his 
flagitious project, he left him in a passiomof indignation. In 
going l^ome, he reflected that, although a capuchift ^'as inacces¬ 
sible to motives of common honesty, he might not be equally 
impregnable against inducements of another nature. In fact, 
he purchased the papers, which he immediately sent to Dorat, 
with an account of the manner in which they came to his 
hands. All Uieir previous literary quarrels were immediately 
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forgotteniby the riva) author^i^i^ 
cheek, wnose neighbour noSe fieonc 


^ Dorat ran to kiss the 
tee treated .with so littlh ce¬ 
remony. ^ 

Toward the close of his life, Dorat seems to have grown 
more susceptible on the score T)f his poetical reputation, than 
was compatible either with his ease, or, as it turned outf-^with 
iSis fortune. His plays were successively** hissed at the French 
theatre. »He endeavoured tt) defy public centre, .and cram 
his pieces down the throats of the pil^ not*by Dfetter writing, 
but by bribing actors and actresses, and bribing spectators 
to applaud at so much the round; so, at least, it is averred 
by his biographerst Thes% miserable intrigues not only 
soured his temper and his Spirits, but injured his reputation 
amongst the true play-goers, a^d contributed in*effect to pro¬ 
cure worse and worse receptions for hi§ dramas. What 
was still worse, the bribes impaiied his< fortune; and be¬ 
tween mistresses and actors, it seems not unlikely that his 
premature death rescued him from an old age, not only erabit- 
tercM:! by disappointment, but rendered miserable by depend- 
ance anti poverty. ♦ • • , 

In spite of the misfortunes which attended the decline of 
his life, he played out his character with resolution, and died 
at the age of forty-six, as became the poet of love, or, more pro¬ 
perly, of the loves. His last moments were occupied in writ¬ 
ing verses, laughing with his friends, and his mistress—unless, 
with regard to the latter, it would be more correct to speak in 
the plural number. The evening before hia death he received 
the visit of his cure with decent politeness, but declined his^ 
professional assistance. Two hours before he expired, he 
dressed himself with the same dare as usual, and gave up th» 
ghost in his arm chair, with his hair well combed and pow¬ 
dered, and according to the approved fovms of fashionable so¬ 
ciety. This was in keeping with his whole life. The reward 
of his labours, if they deserve the name, is perha*jps not now sd 
precarious as the autnor of his epitaph believed; still, although 
some portion of his pbetry may escape from the clutches of 
time, his literary characteiu^was not unfairly depicted in the fol¬ 
lowing elegant stanza, which we have in vain endeavoured to 
translate; 1 * 


De^ios papillo^s eoobaa tears 
Emule trop fiddle, 

II caressa toutes les fleurs 
Brtf^epte llmmorteiie. 
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Art. III.—Dr. Martin Luther’s Sowohl in Deubcher ats Latein- 
iacher Spracht verjhrgtigfe und au$ der htztern in die erstere 
nbersefzte Saemtlic/te ScAriJien. Ileniusgegehnt von Johann 
Qeorg Walch> JJalle im AiagdtbnrgiischeH, 1740. 24ro/s. 
4/«. ^ 

Martin Luthfer^ the son of Hans Luther, and Margaret Lin- 
deman, was born on the *10th of November, 1483, at Eisleben, 
in Saxony. His father, Hans Luther, was a miner by occupa¬ 
tion.—I am a j)easant’s son,” said Luihor. My father, 
grandfather, and greatgrandfather were alfhonest peasants.” 

At the ai^ of fourteen, Luther was sent to the College of 
MagdeburgJ accompanied by .his friend and school-fellow, 
Reiiifcken. Here.he Was, obliged to earn his subsistence by 
praying and singinjV in the public streets. The following year 
he removed to Eisenach, where he continued the same course 
of life for some time ; and at length a benevolent female, moved 
by his devotipn, received him into her house and treated him 
\Vith raatccnal kindness. lie distinguished himself at the col¬ 
lege by his superior diligence and capacity. Ilis chief recrea¬ 
tion at that time, and ever afterwards, was music. He played 
on the flute and the lute; l^iis voice was an agreeable coun¬ 
ter-tenor, and he even composed several songs, rroui Eisenach 
he went, when sixteen years of age, to "the collene at Erfurt, 
where, to the study of dialectics, he added those of hi.story and 
the classics ; and, tn his twenty-fourth year, was made l)octor 
•of Philosophy. He next turned his attention to jurisprudence, 
but, owing to too intense application, he was attacked, in the 
year 1603, by a severe illness, whicli, together with an event 
which shortly afterwards happened, induced liim to relinquish 
the study of the law.*" An old priest, who came to pay him a 
qonsolatory vi.sit during his sickness, thus addressed liim :— 
" Be comforted, my son, you will not die of this illness ; God 
will yet make a great man of you, and you will prove the con¬ 
solation of many.” After his recovery, he visited the uni¬ 
versity library, where he met, for the first time, with a Latin 
Bible ; he had no sooner looked into it than he was seized with 
the most ardent desire to become its possessor, cilhout a year 
afterwards he had the misfortune to lose one of his dearest 
friends, Alexius, who was killed one night in the streets of 
Erfurt.^ This event was followed by a trcraentlo,us thunder 
storm, during which the lightning struck very near him, and 
caused him great alarm. This circumstartie produced a consi¬ 
derable change in his mind; be grew melancholy—and, ab¬ 
sorbed in his own reflexions, resolved to forsake the world, and 
retire into a cloister; lie selected for this purpose the convent 
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ot the Augustins, tnuch to Ij^^isBatisfaction of his father. 
The sen'ices required of ftimm mis cloister were of th6 most 
general imture* and he had ^nuch to endure from the stupidity 
and ignorance of the nionksji Iljis diligent study of the scrip¬ 
tures was considered a crime.* In their opinion, his time would 
have been better employed in soliciting bread, corn, fiab, and 
• money for the convent. He at length rvcited the attention of 
John voji Staupitz, Vicar ot the Convent,.wh^ discovered that 
he was calculated for something higher tlian tof'tlie routine of 
monastic duties ; and, in the year 1508, placed him at the 
lately founded university of Wittemberg. The following year 
he gave lectures in theolog)^. Some business, connected with 
the order to which he belonged, carried him, in 1510, to Rome, 
where he first beheld Pope li^o X. in all the pf>iTm and magni¬ 
ficence of his court; a speptacle which, he told his friends, 
•he would not have missed for a ^^housatid guilders, file re¬ 
turned the same year, and was shortly after invested with the 
degiec of Doctor of Divinity; the expense of wlftch was de¬ 
frayed by Duke Frederic. This Elector admired the vigour of 
Luther's mind no less than the exceilenCe of*his doctrin£s. 
The scriptures were, at that time, quite negle«ted for the logic 
of Aristotle; an error which Luther opposed . with a bold- 
ness greatly to his honour. ** I desire nothing so earnestly,''* < 
he thus expresses himself, " as •to unmask those dissemblers 
who introduced these Grecian mummeries into the church." 
In another passage, he adds, ** Did I not know that Aristotle 
was a man, 1 should certainly have imagined be was the de¬ 
vil."* He now renounced the philosophy of the schools, that 
he might exclusively apply himself to the study of the Gospe^i. 
By his exposition of the Epffetle to the Romans, and of ihe 
Psalms, he threw so much light upoii these subjects, *'that," 
says Melanclhon,i- ** it appeared to all pious persons, like the 
breaking of a bright day, after the darkness in which learning 
had been so long wrapped,” Even the learnSd were not dis¬ 
pleased to behold the clouds dispersed, which had so long en¬ 
veloped the doctrines of Christianity- The earliest of Luther's 
works, of which we aje in possession, is an Introduction to 
German Theology, written in the year 1516; a book displaying 
great talen^and piet^. We may trace, even in this first attempt, 
the germ oi his subsequent noble efforts. Notwithstanding 
the unpolished sifyle, and .frequently incorrect language^ in 
which this Jittlc book is written, it is invaluable from the know¬ 
ledge and divine wisdom it contains. The following year, at 
the desire of Stoi^pitz, Luther went to Dresden; where he 
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preached several times in tbe^r^pence of J)uke Georgrf, after- 
wards*one of the bitterest e^mi^ hf the Reformation. The 
papal chair was at that time filled by Leo X., who, under the 
pretence of building the chur«h ot St. Peter, sent his envoys 
into Germany and Switzerland, to raise money by the sale of 
indulgences and relics,' Amongst the vendors of indulgences 
sent by Leo X. into Germany, the most audacious, blasphe¬ 
mous, and dishonest Tetzel, was a monk of the order of ^t. Do¬ 
minic. He htfd already been employed in a similar service 
under several preceding ]iopes, and was a perfect master of 
the art of cozening the people. On entering a city, he caused 
the papal bull to Ife carried befose him on a cloth of velvet, 
embroidered with gold;—was solemnly received by the priests 
and raagistratesf, and greeted \jith songs and processions; 
and the organ pealed loodl^ as he was conducted into the 
church* When Tetael arrived in Germany, and began once 
more to pursue his avocation at luterbock, near Wittemberg, 
and the deltfded people docked around him, Luiher failed not 
to proclaim, both publicly and in private, the iuefficacy of ab¬ 
solution. Thi^ procftedkig displeased Tetzel; he poured forth 
reproaches and maledictions upon Luther ; and, in the hope to 
^intimidate him, even caused a fire to be lighted in the market¬ 
-place, as a warning to him of the manner in wliich heretics, 
who should oppose the doctriift of absolution, shotdd be treat¬ 
ed.’ “ I was at that time,” says Lnther, speaking of himself, 
“ a young doctor in theology, and feeling an ardent delight in 
the study of the scriptures.”* He therefore continued to preach 
that more important things might be done, than to purchase ab¬ 
solution. On this subject there is a sermon in his work, which 
hev/rote on absolution and grade, wherein he points out the 
chief of the prevailing errors; and that, especially, which 
taught that penance conmsts of three parts,—repentance, con¬ 
fession^ and the making compensation for the crime committed; 
that the place of this last might be supplied by prayer, alms, 
and fasting; a doctrine in direct contradiction to the holy 
scriptures, and to the sentiments of the fathers of the church. 
This sermon appeared in print shortly ^fter, and was, in fact, 
the first work upon the Reformation, composed by this extraor¬ 
dinary man. It was of too moderate a nature to cqptend very 
effectually with the audacious arrogance of Tetzel, or with his 
little book, entitled, “ Summaria instructio Sacerdotibus.”* 
This induced Luther to resort to the usual mode of academi¬ 
cal disputation. On the eve of All Saints’ day, in Ihe year 
1517, he attached, pursuant to an old-estabKshed custom, to 
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the chu^ch door at WittemberL^^tety-five theses, challenging 
any person to answer theol in^ras or writing. These Mieses 
were composed with much pru dence and circumspection, not 
in theleast'directed against Solution itself,but merely against 
the abuse of it. Tie testified his zeal for the doctrines and au¬ 
thority of the scriptures; and, without* openly attacking the 
' pope,, and the Holy See^ he contrived, by some strokes of 
irony, tp let his opinions on this subject a little under¬ 
stood. * • "* 

To these theses Luther subjoined a protest, in which he 
declared himself willing to listen to the objections of any one 
who could suggest«, better (V>ctrine than his own. “ I am not 
so presumptuous,” said he, “ as to expect my opinions should 
be preferred before all others ^ nor am I so senseless, as to per¬ 
mit the divine word to be sacrificeA«to the inventions of mep.” 

• He next applied to the Elector of J^lentz, and to the Bisitops of 
Brandenburg, Meissen, and'Magdeburg, to whom he dedicated 
his Maxims, beseeching them, but without effect, (» put a stop 
to the corrupt proceedings of Tetzel. In the mean time his 
tlieses were rapidly gaining ground; dn tess tRan a fortnight 
they had spread over Oermany, and, within tlie short space of 
six weeks, were disseminated throughout all Christendom.:. 
Before a month had elapsed, they were well known in Rome f • 
but no one yet had conceived ttte effect they would produce in 
Germany; the sensation they created at that time cannot be de¬ 
scribed ; it was a fortunate circumstance that the court of Rome, 
not apprehending any real danger. thouglU it more expedient to 
employ force than artifice. Tetzel drew up an ill-written refu¬ 
tation of Luther’s propositions, but which contained little else 
than utter nonsense. In ansf^er to this. Lather published a 
defence of Iiis sermon against indulgences. He pointed out 
how grossly the scriptures had been fMsified, " Men might, if 
they pleased, call him a heretic, a visionary, an evil speaker, 
and he could forgive them i but he could not dndure to see the 
holy scriptures, the only true comfort of mankind, thus man¬ 
gled with such bruthl violence.” He concluded, by inviting 
him to a personal conference at Wittemberg. “‘Here I am. 
Dr. M. Luther, an Augustin Friar, residing at Wittemberg; 
and I anngunce to ‘every member of the Inquisition, who 
wishes to eat iron and split rocks, that he may-have safe con¬ 
duct to this plac^, a favourable reception and maintenance 
here, by tl^ gracious permission of the worthy and Christian 
Prince, Duke Frederick, Elector of Saxony.”* Inithe. mean 
time, the number*ef his adherents augmented .considerably. 
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When I first attacked Luther himself says, 

“ and *made the first efibrt to 0 |^i the eyes of mankind, the 
prior and sub-prior, moved by t^e- general cry, came to me m 
considerable alarm, beseeching me^not to bring discredit on the 
order, for ail the other orders had'already begun to exult, most 
especially the Dominicans. ' Holy Father/ I replied, * if this 
be not of God, it will pass away; ^ut if it proceed from, him, 
let it operate.' were silent, and it now extends itself and 

will do so until the end.” The challenge to Tcteel was of no 
avail; he did not make his appearance at the disputation, but 
caused a fire to be kindled, in which Luther's theses were pub¬ 
licly burnt by his c6inmand, whichr so greatly incensed the stu¬ 
dents of Wittemberg, that they procured a copy of TetzeFs 
works, and jxodlaimed, that whqjever was desirous to witness 
tho burning preceptii of TVtzel, might be gratified on a certain 
appointed hour. They then actually burnt the book ; Lt’tlier 
had, of course, no share in this act of youthful intemperance.^ 
On the 13tK of April, he journeyed to Heidelberg. Whilst in 
this city, he presented forty paradoxes upon tho doctrine and 
efficacy of works, Snd 'the study of Aristotelian pliilosophy: 
the discussion procured him fame and friends, and to the church 
*most important benefits The number of his opponents also in- 
•Lreased, and became daily more violent; the religious orders, 
especially the Dominicans, lobdly preached against him, cal¬ 
ling him an infernal heretic, deserving to be brought imme¬ 
diately to the stake. Silvester Prierio, an Italian Dominican, 
attacked him violently in a paper, which he caused to be 
pointed; the performance was of so contemptible a nature, that 
Luther was at first inclined to leave it unnoticed. On second 
thcjght, however, he composed an answer, which he published 
within three days after.J One of the learned men of that time. 
Von Eck, Vice-ChanceH*oi of the university of Ingoldstadt, 
next appeared against him, in a work called Obelisken ; Luther 
coihmented on this in another of his own called Asterhken.^ 

A member of the inquisition. Jacobus von Ilochstraten, 
also rose against him, and urged the pope'lo have recourse to 
the more effectual means of fire and sword. But Luther was 
not to be intimidated. In the same year (1518) he published 
illustrations of his Theses against IndulgeAces, whi<^i, together 
with the other writings, he sent not only to the Bishop of 
Brandenburgh.but also to the pope.i This exposition contains an 
account of the circumstances which led him to the^piiblic de- 
nunciatioA* of the abuse of Indulgence*^ : he declaiihed with 
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great independence agai«st(flttfS*^revailing sins of the Church, 
and concluded with these words :—“ Let me briefly declare, that 
the church wants reform, anj^s^ this reform cannot be the work 
of one man like the pope, nof of many cardinals, as was proved 
by the council lately held; the keys are-in bad hands, and yield 
to the influence of gold and avarice. The banks of the river 
are broken down’, and it i# no longer in Qur power to stem the 
violencb of the torrent.”* “ By this pirhlicatioa^”^says Luther, 
in a subsequent passage of his works, '* my shame was publicly 
testified, and the weakness and ignorance which caused me to 
kindle the spark i^i fear 'an<^ trembling. { stood alone, an in¬ 
significant and despised monk, resembling a corpse rather than 
a living man ; and who was I that I should presyime to lift up 
my voice against the majesty'of tha;pope; berore whom not.the 
kings of the earth alone, but the^wdiole ^arth itself, add even 
heaven and hell, if I may be permitted the expression, stood in 
awe, and dared not to act in opposition to his carders ?” As 
soon as he had despatched this production f to Rome, by Stau- 
pitz, he devoted his whole attention to such Compositions as 
might tend to give his beloved countrymen jnore definite and 
more moral ideas of the Christian religion. He was in every, 
respect well qualified for such an undertaking, being gifted with • 
the power of persuasion in a greater degree than almost any 
other being that ever existed. 

He is admirably and justly described by Melancthon in 
the following passage:—"Justus Jonasais a grammarian, he 
well understands the signification of words; 1 am a logician, 
and can demonstrate the relation and connection of things; 
Justus Jonas is an eloquent and a polished orator; but Lutiier 
is all in all, and a wonder among men. When he speaks or 
writes, his words pierce the minds of his auditors, and plant 
daggers in their hearts.” His sermons on the Ten Command- 
ments,J his exposition of the Lord’s Prayet for the use* of 
the laity,§ and his discourses on Repentance, spread like wild¬ 
fire throughout the<German States.|| In the exposition of the 
Ten Commandments, his object is to awaken the attention of 
men to the spirit of tho%e laws, and to expose the false expla¬ 
nations of them by tlie Pharisees of ancienfc-and modern times. 
Speaking df pilgrimages he observes, " that spirit of roaming 
and wandering was first suggested by the devil; that it answer¬ 
ed no other purpose than to turn away the affections of the 
people ftenS the holy cities, and excite an idle thirst after novel¬ 
ties : that for the, gake of these pilgrimages the word of God 
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was neglected by the dergy,**tt%twh«r with their otlien duties ; 
not to mention that the people wasted their time and money in 
them, burthened themselves \ytli^any additional sins, heard, 
saw, and uttered many unprofitable things, besidefe abandoning 
their houses, their wives, and their children.” In his exposi¬ 
tion of the Lord’s Prayer, he gives an admirable description of 
the truth and ardency of mental praytr- This is a work suited 
to all times, ‘mid diretfed -^gainst the hypocrites pf eve?y sect. 

The prayers of men,” says he,‘'should be couched in few 
words, accompanied by intense thought and feeling. The 
fewer the words, the more excellept is the prayer; the prayer 
is less perfect in proportion to the multitude of Words. The 
Christian’s player consists of much meaning in few words; 
that of the heathen, in m^y woiHa with little meaning. The 
prayer‘of the hypocrite is onered up in the sight of ; the . 
prayer of true devotion consists in sighs and secret aspirations.” 

In his sermons on repentance, Luthor endeavoured to es¬ 
tablish the idea that the sacrament of repentance is the peculiar 
gift of God’s grace conferred on true faith. “ If this faith be 
the gift of God, it is then the true faith ; if this be wanting, all 
else IS vain. The sum of all is, that to liim who believes, every 
c thing is profitable; to him who has not the true faith, every 
thing is injurious.” 

let even in the prosecution of these peaceful labours, 
Luther was not permitted to remain undisturbed. A fresh ac¬ 
cusation appeared against him from the pen of Prieiio. He, 
however, himself published the Dominican Buck, accompanied 
by'"some annotations in which be made the first direct attack 
on Popery. In one passage of ibis work, he compares Rome 
to Babylon, asserting “ Anti-Christ to be seated in tlie temple 
of God, and the court of^Rome to be merely a synagogue and 
school of Satan.”* In the mean time the opponents of Luther 
in Rome had neft been inactive. A commission had already 
been appointed to sit against him in the month of July. At the 
head of this commission was Prierio, in the twofold capacity 
of accuser and judge* On the 7th of August arrived the papal 
brief, requiring Luther to make his appearance at Rome with¬ 
in the period of 60 days^ unless before its*expiratiou he should 
retract his errors and sue for grace. To go to RJbme under 
such circumstances would have been to inevitably expose him¬ 
self to death, whether in the form or prison, the dagger, or the 
faggot. Luther wrote therefore to Spalatin, the El?ctor"s pri¬ 
vate secretary, urging him to use his influence with his master, 
that the council to which he was cited might be held in Oer- 
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many ratlier than in Rome ^ the Elector humanely con^ 

seated. Leo X. hoping probably to bring the affair to a condu*- 
sion without farther publicitj^ir^cted Cardinal Cajeian to hear 
Luther's cause at Augsburg, lather no sooner received the sum¬ 
mons^ than he began his journey thither on foot, furnished by 
Spalatin with recommendatory letters and money to defray his 
travelling expenses, and arrived at Acgsbijrg the 7th of Octo¬ 
ber, in the year, 1518, in good spirits.ijiltirdhgn grtofly fatigued. 
He caused the legate to be informed of his arrival on the same 
dajy, but would not venture into his presence until he had re¬ 
ceived a safe conduct from^the emperor. • This proceeding 
much incensed the legate, tor Luther was the first monk who 
had ever presumed to seek temporal protection«agp.inst the su¬ 
preme and spiritual power of the pope. The safe conduct 
.being obtained, Luther went to the cardinal on the ISth of 
October; but this and several subsequent interviews were pro¬ 
ductive of no important consequences; for, although Luther 
expressed himself willing to come to an agreement, the cardi¬ 
nal would be satisfied with nothing less ^an 9. recantation. 
Writing of this man, Luther thus describes him: 

*^The cardinal may be a celebrated Thomist, but he is certainly, 
an unintelligible, abstruse, and unenlightened theologian and Christian, 
and, consequently, about as well calculated to take cognizance of such 
an affair as this, and give a decision upon it, as au ass is to play the 
harp. My affairs are therefore neglected; because they appoint 
judges, who not only arc inimical, but utterly iiscapablc also of com¬ 
prehending the matter. But God is the disposer of all things, to whom 
I commit myself and all belonging to me. I possess the favour of all men, 
excepting, perhaps, those who arc inxnediatcly attached to the cardinal^s 
party, although the cardinal himself always called me his beloved 
son, and told my vicar that T have not a whinner friend than himself. 
Of this 1 am well convinced, that I could give no higher satisfaction 
than by pronouncing the word Revoco; but sooner 4han 1 will bc^ 
come an heretic by the renunciation of that opinion by which I first 
became a Christian, I wi^l perish at the stake or live an excommuni¬ 
cated exile." 

On Luther refusing fo consent to the recantation required 
of him, the cardinal forbad him his presence. Measures, how¬ 
ever, were privately taken to make him, if possible, their pri¬ 
soner, and carry him to where they hoped an opportunity 

might offer to despatch him by the sword or poison. Luther 
being inforjne*d of this by his friends, immediately quitted Augs¬ 
burg, and rode off before break of day on a swift horse, without 
a saddle, and not even provided with boots. The magistrate fur¬ 
nished him with a guide, a good old man, who was well ac¬ 
quainted with tlhi^country. lie rode that day eight hours, but 
was so exhausted^Jiat on alighting at the ^stable, iie fell to the 
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ground. Staupitjs, who, aUlfSlfgh'vi^sll disposed, Avas a man of 
a weak mind, and had been led by his fears to abandon Luther, 
left Saxony, and established at Salzburg, in the Bene¬ 

dictine Monastery of St. Peter, ^vvhere he died December 28, 
1524. ■ At Nuremberg, the Pope’s letter to Cardinal Cajetan 
fell into the hands of Luther. It was dated from Rome 23rd 
August, and, amongst othe^ instructions, contained the 

following:—'^ ^ " 

“ Invite this heretic into thy presence; and as soon as thou hast 
him in thy power, ^ee that he be closely guard,ed, until thou shalt re¬ 
ceive instructions from us relative to his being brought before us and 
the apostolic Should he show signs of reponUincc, and sue for 

grace, you are authorised tQj*eceiv<?him again into lli^' bosom of the 
church. Should he, tjowever,*reniain'stubborn, and you at * unable to 
conquer his resolution, wc empower you throughout all Germany 
by public poclamatiou to denounce him, ^nd all his adherents, as 
heretics and outlaws, under the curse and anathenui of the church; 
and to command all ^ithful Christians to avoid intercourse with them. 
In this proclamation it shfill he required of all prelates, secular and 
spiritual orders, dbkes, rnarkgvaves, counts, commissioners, universi¬ 
ties, and potentates, to seize on Luther and his adherents, and deliver 
them up to Cajetan. Should, however, which God forbid! the said 
pcinces, prelates, universities, Sit. or their subjects, harbour the said 
Luther, or any of his adherents, or counsel them, or yield them in 
any way assistance, support, or relief, or openly favour or secretly 
protect them, we de^ilare the said princes, &c. together with their 
jities, lands, &c. wherein the said Martin Luther may have retired, 
also under the interdict of the church. In this case, the aforesaid per¬ 
sons are deprived of all their landa and revenues.” 

Such were the fofc'midable arms with which the lloinisli 
church thought it expedient to contend against the doctrines of 
tlie reformers ;*even the pretence of prudence or justice was not 
sought for a moment. After Luther’s return the face of affairs 
seemed to wear an evil aspect: for when*he arrived at Wittem- 
berg, the Elector forbade him to publish his negociations with 
Cajetan; furthermore, he caused it to sig^nified to him by Spa- 
latin, that he should be glad if he quitted his dominions. He, in 
consequence of this, invited his friends to a farewell feast at 
Frankfort. During the repast, a letter arrived from S))alatin, in¬ 
forming Luther that the Elector was much astonished that he had 
not yetTaken his departure, andco.amanded him tons^-sten it. He 
was at first greatly disturbed and thoug^irimself forsaken by 
all the world; but he soon took courage, and sai<l aloud, My 
father and my mother may forsake me, but the Lord will uphold 
me.” He had not yet risen from table, wheiyinothcr letter ar¬ 
rived from Spalatiii, .the contents of which that if he were 
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not already gone, he should r^liin.; for he had hopes by a»pow- 
erful interposition to be enabled to arrange m&tters. Thus did 
the Elector vacillate between ^#nviction and worldly prudenpe. 

Luther was then under cdhsidbrable anxiety, lest> by his fall,. 
Karlstadt and the whole university should be luyolved in his ill 
fortune. At this period, the university was in a very flourishing 
condition. It had lately added to its members Philip Schwarzero, 
better known by the name of Melancthon.^-’Tlns gi'Cht man was 
born at Bretten, in the Palatinate, February 15, 1497. He had 
studied at Heidelberg and Tubingen with great success, and, so 
early as the year 1514, was made professor of philosophy. 
When the Elector, IVederickfhe Wise, visited Augsburg, in the 
year 1515, he heard of the fame of this extraqjrdinary young 
man, and offered him the Greek professorhip at iV^itteenberg. 
Melancthon readily accepted the proposal,*and onthe2&thof 
August, the same year, went thith^, being then but 22 years 
of age. He immediately formed the most intimate jind confi* 
dential friendship with Luther. 

In the month of October of the same ye^r, Cf^etan wrote a 
letter to the Elector, containing various charges^against Luther, 
and asserting that this monk taught doctrine's in direct op- 
position to those of the apostolic church. He then recom¬ 
mended him to seize the person of^ this innovator, and deliver 
him into the power of the church, that he might avoid the im¬ 
putation of being a partaker in his errors. The Elector at first 
hesitated in what manner to act but, after some reflection, he 
caused a copy of this letter to be given to Euther, in order that 
he might reply to it. Luther’s answer to this letter is a mas- - 
ter piece of eloquence - ^ ^ 

How earnestly do I wish this letter hfxd been written by a Sil¬ 
vester Prierate, that I might be at liberty to answer it with my usual 
frankness and boldness. I would then clearly point out how difficult 
it is to conceal an evil and ill-disposed mind under the mask of virtue. 
But respect and reverenpe for ^.is worthy and friendly man oblige 
me, in some measure, to controul the violence of my feelings. I can¬ 
not, however, endure to see an excellent prince^ who acts in all things 
with sincerity and liberality, converted, by the machinations of others,, 
into a Pontius J^ilate. Fdr when the Jews brought Christ before Pi¬ 
late, and were asked, what evil he had done, they answered, if this 
mail had not been an evil doer wo should not have delivered him over 
to iheer The mverend legate does the same^thing, for wh^n he deli¬ 
vered brother Martin into the hands of the Elector,, after much vehe¬ 
ment discourse, upon the Elector inquiring, what the unhappy brother 
Martin had done? the legate replied, the Elector may believe that I 
do not sneak from mere report or* caprice, but from ‘cerUiin Jnforma- 
tion. Tnaa, wer^d tlie'Elector, I wo^ld reply, prove to me that, you 
do not speak from nleere ,caprice; but from certain inforrjation. If you , 
VOL. X. PAKT^Ii; R , 
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can dt^lhat, 1 will send broUici- Ma.Jn to Rome; I will even seize him 
myself, and execute justice upon him! I would then answer, but your 
highness requires, in this case, neither teacher nor counsellor. He 
says further, that he intends to t’ceant only when his principles and 
Rcriptiire texts are refuted by principles and correspondinp^ texts : for 
luj desires nothing belter than to be instructed, and this no Turk 
would refuse to him, I beseech your electoral highness, once more, 
and for the third lime, not to give cremt to those who say, that bro¬ 
ther Martin lias spoken, or taught, that which is wcong: let him be 
heard, and convicted of having done so. Simon Peter erred after hav¬ 
ing received the Holy Ghost; in like manner, a cardinal may also err, 
however learned he aiay be. Therefiye, I hope your electoral high¬ 
ness, in your honour and conscience, will not send mo to Rome, a 
measure to wj^iclino man can compel you, be he who he may, for it 
is impossible I can be in safety aft Rome. An act like this would 
be not less criminal dian if vour bighrress were to command Mic blood 
of an innocent Christian to be bhed, and you would thus become guilty 
of my murdpr," 


He conchides Jby declaring that, as he perceives liis ene¬ 
mies threaten tQ bring even the Elector into trouble, on his ac¬ 
count, he is willing, in God’s name, to quit his dominions. I 
'Will w^ander wheresoever it shall please the eternal and merciful 
God to ordain, resigned to h^s divine will; let liiin do with me 
according to his pleasure, for it would grieve me to the heart, 
that any man, and stilfmore your highness, should be exposed 
to ill-will or danger, on my account.” He then thanks the 
prince for all the Kindness he had shewn him. “ In whatever 

5 dace my destiny may lead, I shall never forgot your electoral 
i^ghness j but, with the warmest sincerity and gratitude, oifer 
up ir^ prayers to God, for the welfare of you and yours^* 

The prince was so well pleased with this answer, that 
lie secretly resolved to protect its author. lie wrote to 
Cajetan, (to whom he inclosed the above letter,) express¬ 
ing his astonishment that Martin should be called upon 
to recant before his opinions had been refuted, and that no 
one had yet appeared amongst the learned, or in the univer¬ 
sities of Germany, who had been able to point out any thing 
auti-christian in his doctrines, except some few persons, who 
knew them to be detrimental to their own intevest. At the 
same time, urged partly by his 'own inclination, and partly 
at the solicitation of the umversity of Wittemberg, he wrote to 
his inia'steir at the imperial court, to do his utmost to induce 
the emperor to order the matter to be investigated in Germany, 
belbre impartial judges. During these uegociations, the em- 
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poror Maximilian died, and tiie,El^ctor of Saxony became \1cav 
oftlie empire- '^A(, this period,” says Liitlier, 'Uhe storm began 
to abate, and the baiui, by vvhi^eh the pope had shortly before 
terrified the world, as by a thunderstroke, gradually sank into* 
contempt.” The court of Rome had, in the mean time, .with 
more consideration than usual, slackened the persecution 
against'Luther, for his causS was now b/xoniing thg.t of the 
whole Gemian n;jtion. The pope^s nuiacio,\hcreiore. Von Mil- 
litz, was sent into Germany, under pretext of delivering the 
consecrated rose to the Elector, but, in fact, to investigate the 
affairs of Luther. Miltitz endeavoured to repair, by |)rudence, 
the mischief caused \}y the violent proceedings of Cajetan. 
He brought to light all the knaveries of Tetae^ and pro¬ 
ceeded against him with so ifluch severity, tliat he shortly 
alUT died of terror. He conducted himself,,however, witlr so 
niiich enndour and courtesy towards Luther, that the latter 
])rofes'^ed himself rcady.to make every submission, except in 
iho article of recantation. lie even wrote a very submissive 
iiMtcvto the pope, on the third of May,* wherein he thus ex¬ 
presses himself: “ Holy father, what shall I do^ I know not 
what I'urthor counsel to lake in this affair; I cannot endure the 
weight of your holiness’s indignation, and yet know not .by . 
wfiiit means I can escape it. I ara.required to recant my dis- 
]mtation. If my recantation could produce the desired effect,' 

1 woiih!, without delay, obey the behest. But since my works, 
owing to the opposition they have met wjth, liave spread 
so widely, they liavc taken too deep a root in the hearts of 
many, to expect that these also should recant; and now, that 
I he whole German nation offers so fair a promise, and contains*, 
many learned and enlightened men, the number of which is 
daily increasing, who comprehend, and ye able to judge and 
rciuson upon it, I must be doubly cautious, never, in any 
way, to recant, however I may otherwise revere the court * 
of Precisely at this period, in order to make.ma¬ 

nifest his inclination towards the offered accommodation, 
he published a work, under the title of Z). M, Luiher^s Expla¬ 
nation of certain Artiden aHributed to him by his Ili-mshers, 
This work must be considered throughout, as having been com¬ 
posed with the view of preventing, by moderation and self- 
controul, the threatened breach with the church. He was 
inclined rather to act,*in some rfieaaure, contrary to conviction, 
than to take^a,®perhaps, too hasty step; at that time his 
view of the subject was not quite so decided as it afterwards 
became. It was this ^ifltiph induced him to say, “ There is no 
doubt that the Romish church Is more approved in the sight 
of God, than any^ther. If, unhappily, tjiere be some things 
in Rome which required amendment, yet, neither tjjis nor any 
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oth£r cause is sufficient to Inducfr a separation fropi it. The 
worse its condition, so much the more is it the duty of all to cling 
to it and support it; for no^good can arise from separation and 
contempt. With respect to the power and authority of the pa¬ 
pal ohair, and how for they may extend, let the learned decide 
that question. The beatitude of the soul is in no way connect¬ 
ed therewith, and Christ did no^ found his church on outward 
and visible power'and. authority, or on any, temporal advan¬ 
tages, but on internal love, meekness, and unanimity.” • 

All these efforts, as well as another meeting between Mil- 
titz and Luther,* which took pleme Oct. 8, 1519, were fruitless. 
In the mean time, Luther devoted himself entirely to preaching 
the gospel,, rnd daily improved in experience and knowledge. 
At this period, bis correspondence with Erasmus first cora- 
mehced; but Lutftpr soon found out that Erasmus wa.- much more 
of a scholar than a religionist, and that his easy and philosophi¬ 
cal temperament led him rather to the,elegant pursuits of litera¬ 
ture, than to the stormy and dangerous path of the reformer and 
martyr. No answer had yet arrived from Rome to the communi¬ 
cations made, by Miltitz, when the Franciscan monks took up 
arras against Luther, and openly attacked and accused him of he¬ 
resy. He repelled this assaultwith great force. At the same time. 
Von Eck, author of the Obelisken, once more appeared against 
’ him. This proud and self-conceited man charged Luther with 
having preached against the doctrine of absolution; and even 
went so far as to vent his spleen against the university of 
Wittemberg. Constrained by circumstances, Luther once 
more took up his pen. In the preface to this work, he apolo- 
, gises for the incorrectness of his style. “ I do this,” says he, 
“ with eagerness, because, I hope my name will not long be 
vilified, in a manner ^f which I know no example.” 

He then touches on a reproach made against him, that his 
conduct towards his opponents was too harsh and rigorous: 

i r 

m 

If I have gone too far in this work, u entreat, with all humility, 
to be exendedv I did it merely from too great displeasure, at seeing 
myself compelled publicly to express hiy opiuions and anger against 
those who robbed me of my precious timo. Also, because I met with 
obstinate and stubborn oppos^Uon, which seeks, artfdlly and zealously, 
to extract from every syllabic I utter, shame to me, and to itself the 
glory of the Christian name. And I know^ not, if a milder line of 
connect could be pursued, with ary effect, towards lA^ose who assume 
to themselves the right of censuring the writings of ottlers, and deal 
around them the appellation of Heretic, to who differ from their own 
old and. deeply-rooted prejudices*; who are so deaf to the accents of 
truth, that a voice from lieaven/vOuld scarcely rqjse them. ? I cannot 
express how difficult I find it to act with mod*wration towards those 
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men, who convert God's temple into a den of thieves, and mak^ it an 
offence to study the holy scriptures, phrist himself drove similar of- 
fenders from^ the holy city with rods, and Paul considered them as 
deserving severe chastisement. Xfiis they must confess, whether 
they are willing to do so or not, that the holy .scriptures have remain¬ 
ed undisturbed in the universities, however they may value themselves 
on expounding them according to the judgment of men, rathqr than 
the true meaning of the scriptures. I cannot, «nor will not, dance to 
their piping: I c&nnot explain the scriptures according to the judg¬ 
ment of men; but according to the judgment of the scriptures, I must 
view the writings, discourses, and actions of all men.’^ 

• • • 

In this work, Luther combated the doctrine of the pope's 
supremacy, with the most poweyful and acute ar^ments. The 
attack of Von Eck drew after it a disputation, which took 
place at Leipzig, in the month of Jude, 1619k Von Eck, K!arls- 
tadt, and Luther, were the principal actors in this disputation. 

Amongst the auditors were Geor^, Duke of Saxony; 
Melancthon; Moselanus; the Duke of Pomerania ; and many 
students, who, armed with halberts, accompanied*liim to Leip¬ 
zig. The disputation commencedfon the 27tl> of June, and, 
after continuing for nearly four weeks, broke up, leaving both 
parties more irritated than before; each claiming the victory. 
The accounts given of this disputation are written with the 
partiality usual on such occasions. The most impartial is that 
of the eye witness, Peter Moselanus, whose description of Lu¬ 
ther we present to our readers. . • 

m 

Martin is of a middle stature, but so meagre, through care and 
study, that his bones might be counted through his skip; he is yet iU 
the vigour of his age, and of a manly appearance. He possesses 
great learning, and is so intimately acquai«ted with the scriptures, 
that he may be said to have them at his fingers’ ends. He knows 
enough of Greek and Hebrew to be able to judge of "the correctness 
of the translations from those languages. His manners are affable and 
friendly, and there is nothing sour or harsh in his. deportment. He 
can conform himself to all situations; in society, he is lively and jo¬ 
cose, and serene, at all time^; always of a gay and cheerriil disposi¬ 
tion, although his enemies menace bim so dreadfully, that it is diffi¬ 
cult to believe OQ man could resist such things without the aid of 
God.”* 


The ][^ei{!)zig disputation greatly increased the tftumber 
both of Luther’s friends and enemies; and Melancthon, who 

had attended the meStijag merely as a spectator, now took an 

* 

-A:-:-^—. 

• Lather’s Werke, xv. p. 1356-1422. 
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activfi pavt in the contest. He had scut his friend .Q^colam- 
padius a full account of the^whole transaction, which fell into 
the hands of Eck, who instai^lly published a work, in which he 
treated Melaiicthou w'itli ^reat ct^utenipt,.calling him a gramma¬ 
rian, with wliorn no theologian would condescend to dispute. 
To this; Melancthon made a dignified reply.* These attacks, 
to which tiuther and Melancthon were exposed, served'tc in¬ 
crease their mutual frieiwlships. Neither envy nor Suspicion 
ever disturbed the intercourse of these men; and although 
they differed on many points, they yet remained united, and 
did ample justice to each other. " Philip's bookp,"" 

wrote Luther, on a certain occasion, ** are more agreeable to 
me than mjpown. My destiny is to take the field against he¬ 
resies and devils; therefore, *my works are vehement and 
warlike. I must pluck up root and branch, remove the thorns 
and thistles, fill up the pits, and be the rough harrow, that must 
clear the path and prepare the way; but Master Philip proceeds 
gently and moderately; he plants and cultivates, sows and 
waters, accofding' to the gifts bestowed on him so bountifully 
by God.”i- • 

Charles V. had become emperor in the year 1519. Had 
.this young prince been better acquainted with the German 
nation, or formed more correct notions of the spirit of the 
Reformation, the cause of the gospel would have prevailed 
without a ‘sword being drawn for its support. Rut he was 
misled by flatterer’s and priests, that it might be rendered 
the more apparent to all, how inefficient is the utmost 
])ower and might of man to check, or repress, the progress 
Q.f truth. The storm seemed now bursting, on all sides, against 
Luther. The bishop of Meissen published a decree against 
him, in which he w^as classed with Wickliff'e and Hnss. 
The two universities of Lowen and Cologne had formally 
condemned the works wdiich he published at Basel. An 
Italian theologian bitterly attacked him, in a Latin work, a<l- 
dressed to the princes and authoiitiesrof Germany. To the 
first, Luther replied himself; the other was answered by Me¬ 
lancthon, in his discourse IXidymi Vavmtini advtrmm Thomam 
Plactutimim oratxo^ pro Martino Luthero Theologo,'^. 

He demonstrated, with much energy, the falsity of the ac¬ 
cusation brought against Luther, that he aimed at the destruc¬ 
tion of primitive Christianity, and proved that all bis eilbrls 
were irKended, by the aid of the holy scriptures,* point out 
the abuses which had esrept into the church, during the last 
century, together with the inventions of the popes, and scho- 


* Luther’s Werkc, xv.^ 1495, 


t Ibid. xiv. p. 200. 


t Ibid. 
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lastic errors, and to cause ^hem to be reformed. He observed, 
how much true godliness and the genuine knowledge of Chris¬ 
tianity had been sacrificed to the subtleties of the schools; that 
men seemed to build their hbj)e^of salvation on human doc¬ 
trines, and almost revered Aristotle as a god ; and cited several 
instances of these errors. He then turns, with much spirit, to 
the princes of the empire; Examines them upon what grounds 
the primate of the Romish church e^abli^hes his authority in 
Germany; inquires into the right of such papal pretensions; 
and proves, both from scriptuie and history, that the Germans 
are authorised to reclaim the j^rivileges they bad granted to the 
popes. This clear* and comprehensive representation of the 
Lutheran cause was favourably received aiQonjjj^^he leanr-d, 
and produced an effect on many who were warmly attached to 
the Romish church. • . * • 


But it was not only the theolc/^ians v^o were interested 
in the cause of Luther. , Whilst Von Eck was forging * arms at 
Rome, and the emperor and German princes w^ere using all 
their efforts against him, the first andjnost excellent men in 
the German nation offered him protection and support. In the 
month of May, this same year, a Worthy knight, Sylvester Von 
Schaumburg, thus wrote to him : “ Dear Martin,—If you 
should not feel secure from danger in Saxor^, take refuge with 
me, for T, and a hundred knights, whom, God willing, I can 
raise, will receive you as a brother, and protect you from every 
impending peril.” Franz Von Sickiugen, one of the bravest 
and noblest knights in Germany, twite offered him the protec¬ 
tion of his castle and his sword, against the attacks of his ene-' 
mles, Ulrich Von Ilutten, the pjide of Germany, distinguished 
as a writer, as a man brave, honourable, and powerful, the de¬ 
clared enemy of the Romish usurpations, and the protection of 
his country's liberty and honour, also wrote to Luther the fol¬ 
lowing letter: • • 


Awake, glorious freedom ! and should any impediment arise 
to that which ye are noV pursuing with so much zeal and ardour, 
it would truly be a very siqall cause of joy to me. May God be 
on our side, to strengthen us, that we may be enabled to set forth 
his divine and saving doctrines, purified from the errors and corrup¬ 
tions with which they have been defiled and darkened, by the papal 
decrees, and the statiitcs and dqctriues of men. You carry on this 
work powerfully and irresistibly—1, according to my means. Would 
to God that afl paid attention to it, and undetstood it, and thiit, with¬ 
out our assistance, could acknowledge and return to the true 
doctrine. It ii\ report^j,'that you are excommunicated, and placed 
under the baun. \ Oh, how blessed art thou^vLuther! what a blessed 
man art thou, I ifepeat; for all pious and godly hearts will say of thee, 
they strengthened themselves against the s*oul of the righteous, and 

s . A ® 
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condemned the innocent; but iGod will repay their iniquity, and 
reward their wickedness. The Lord God will do it, tliat is our hope 
and our confidence. Notwithstanding, be circumspect; do not trust 
them, but watch them narrowly. For consider what a misfortune, 
heart-felt grief, and injury, it would be to all Christendom, were you 
now to be cut off! But*of this I am certain, that it is your resolution 
rather to die, than to apostatise and become of their party. Eck has 
accused me of holding your opinions, in which he has not spoken 
falsely, for, in all that I haf^e understood, I have agreed with you. 
But that we had previous communication with each other, as he as¬ 
serts, or, that we had sworn a league, is not true, but a lie invented 
by him to please the Roman bishops. Oh, what a shameless, im¬ 
pious man, must he be; but it will be seen that his wickedness will 
be rewarded ai^ording to his deserts. Be bold and courageous; act 
vigorously, and be not discouraged^ But why do I endeavour to ani¬ 
mate, a roan who needs no excitement. Let things go they will, I 
will stand by you ih every thing; therefore, henceforth, freely and 
confidently, you may trust me with every project. By God’s assist¬ 
ance, we will assert and protect our commdn liberty, and rescue our 
country from all that has hitherto oppressed and enslaved it. Thou 
wilt see that G^od will be on our side. And if God be with us, who 
shall be against us ? They of Cologne and Lowen have greatly 
censured and outraged thee; but let not that, in any degree, affect 
thee, for these places are the devil’s own smelting houses, abodes, 
and schools. By the help of our lord and captain, Jesus Christ, 
we will powerfully attack, and finally vanquish them.” 

These accents issuing from the hearts of the German peo¬ 
ple, finally induced Luther openly to take the field, us cham- 
<pion of evangelical truth ; and on the 20th of June, 1520, lie 
published his important work. On the Jieformation of the State 
of Christianitf/, addressed to ‘his Imperial Majesty, and the 
Christian notility of the German nation ; 'with a preface to 
Nicholas Von Amsdorf; urging him to take the field boldly in 
defence of evangelical truth. 

He then proceeds to enumerate the points which need re¬ 
formation. The first of these is the temporal power and autho¬ 
rity of the pope. “ Of what service to Christianity is that class 
of men called cardinals? I will tell^you; they seek only to 
suck up all the wealth and benefices throughout Christendom, 
as they have already done in Italy, and. are now .endeavouring 
to do m Germany. I counsel that fewer cardinals be made, or 
that they should be maintained at the pope*s expense. Twelve 
would be a sufficient number, and none should enjoy more than 
a thousand florins. annual revenue. In the third place, sup¬ 
posing the hundredth part of the pope’s pourt were left remain¬ 
ing, and then, ninety-nine parts of thlt were ih be annulled, 
there would still be enough left to render an account in matters 
of faith,'' 
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He then proceeds to •call tb remembrance all the ^ost 
striking defects of the papal right.% and having pointed out all 
their spiritual artifices and de|ire gain, he suggests the most 
efficient means of remedying tthe evil. [s it not ridiculous 
that the pope should assert himself to be the natural heir .of the 
empire, whenever it is vacant. I am indignant when I reflect, 
we must suffer such lies in ftie spiritual law, especially thatun- 
heard-oPfalsehood, respecting the gift of Constantine* Let the 
pope also renounce his claims to the kingdoms of Naples and 
Sicily, lie has no more right to them than I, and yet he would 
be liege lord over them. It 4 s mere robbery«and violence, like 
all his other acquisitions.” Finally, he fully sets forth the 
abuses of the church, justifies Huss, urges the ^wf^essity of re¬ 
formation in the schools and colleges, and of^studying the scrip- 
.tures, instead of the legend's .-of the saints ; and also makes 
many proposals for the good of the people in general, 
recommending them especially to direct their attention rather 
to agriculture than merchandise. He concludes with observ¬ 
ing, that he has not yet expressed the Jialfrof what he has in 
his heart. I have hitherto offered peace tc^ my opponents, 
but I perceive that God has made them the instruments to 
force me into speaking with greater openness and freedom. Be 
it so, then ! I know a little legend of Rome, and of you. Lend 
me your ears, I will sing it to you, and pitch the notes iii the 
highest key. Beloved Rome, dost thou understand me 

The reception this work met with wa^ in proportion to its 
merit: by September, 4000 copies were dispersed among the 
people. At the return of Eck into Germany, the report of th^ 
bull of excommunication was vary generally diffused. As sppn 
as this reached Luther's ears, he no longer withhold the pro¬ 
mised Legend,” In order to nullify^the effect of the popish 
bull, he wrote his work on the Babylonish captivity, wherein he 
compares the popedom to the kingdom of Babyion, and to the 
power of Nimrod, the mighty hunter. lie denies that there 
are seven sacraments,^and acknowledges three only,—baptism, 
the Lord's supper, and repentance: he then treats more parti¬ 
cularly of the Lord's Suppfer, and asserts that the withholding the 
cup from the laily is both tyrannical and impious. Finally, he 
says,—“ I hlar that fresh bulls are issued against me, and 
other papal persecutions, by which I am compelled to a recan¬ 
tation, or to be declared a heretic. If that be true, I am willing 
that book should form a part oliniy future rGC{ 4 ^tation, 

that they mV i^ot yaiiily complain of iheir haughty tyranny. 

I will shortly\ also, *ffiake such a recantation as has never yet 
been seen, or ^eard of, by the Romish church. Ai»en.”t 

t Ibid^^ix* p, 


* Luther’s Werke, x. p. 298. 
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*iv\ the mean time, Eck* had paused the balin' to be ])ub- 
]jshed, first in Elchstadt, of which city he was canon, and then 
in other places; where, however, it was not always received 
with the greatest reverence. ^ Ini’iichstadt, for example, where 
Eck endeavoured to have it printed by force, the students sur¬ 
rounded him^ with arms in their hands, tore the printed bull to 
pieces, and threw it into the water.* The bull was composed in 
the usual style; sentence^ Luther to excommunicatioH, in case 
he should not retract forty-one propositions in his writings, 
within sixty days; and commanded the princes and counts of 
Germany, under pain of excommunication and forfeiture of their 
lands, to seize on Luther, and deliver him up to Rome. Ulrich 
Von Huttei^mbraced this opportunity write against tlie 
pope, and to excite his beloved countrymen to freedom; to this 
intent, he re-pnblished the^bulL .with an excellent i.'unmentary; 
to which he added a preface, and a closing discourse. 

“ Behold, my beloved Germans,” says he, in the preface, “ this 
bull of Leo X.‘ is written,to check the rise of dawning truth; that our 
liberty, which has been so long oppressed, may never fiourish more. 

I ask you, in the name of Christ, can you ever have a more favourable 
opportunity than the present, to perform something for the honour of 
the German nation. This is not Luther’s cause, it concerns you all 
generally. The sword is not drawn against one only, but we arc all 
openly attacked. No one will reply to the tyrants: discover the 
cheat, resist the violence, and impede its progress. If you will hear 
me,—remember you are Germans. This recollection will be sufficient. 

awaken you to vengeance. For your sake, and for the general good, 

I am willing to expose myself to every peril." 

Luther himself, thus violently and in defiance of truth 
thrust out from the pale of the church, resolved to shew his 
having received the popish bull by some open act. He therefore 
gave public notice, that on the 10th of December, at 9 o’clock 
in the morning, it was his intention publicly to burn the pope’s 
decretal and fiulls. Let him not be censured for this act; for 
it should be remembered that at Low^n, Cologne, and Maynz, 
his books had been burnt as heretical by the common hangman. 
This act of Luther’s was but a just retaliation. A considerable 
number of doctors and students accompanied him to the Klster 
gate, where a fire had been prepared, into which the canoni¬ 
cal law, with Eck'a and Eraser’s Works, were c>^st with loud 
acclamdtious. When the fire burnt most fiercely, IiilCher threw 
the bull into it with his own hand, accompanying the action 
with these words,-—** As thou hast troubled thp saints of the 
"Lordj so may the eternal fire trouble and consume thee.*' This 
flame was the signal of that remarkable event which caused a 
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stir throughout all Europe,4incl secured forever liberty ofvund 
and conscience to the German natimi. The bull met witli the 
same treatment in various parts of Germany, and thus became 
an object of derision and conVrnpt. Luther himself defended 
this action in a work under the title, The Caused for lohkh the 
Books of the Pope and Im Disciples have, been^ burnt,^^^ He 
then attacks thirty propositibns in the canonical law^ and adds, 
“with these thirty, I shall comrawce “serious proceedings 
against popery, for hitherto I have but trifled and jested with 
it.” He soon had an opportunity of fulfilling his promise, for 
he was vehemently ^attackecL in several Latin and German 
works, by a Franciscan monk, Alveld by name, who applied 
himself especially to the defence of the papal antliQcjj^y, when Lu¬ 
ther then composed that important work called ** Of the Pa~ 
at Rome, in Answer to the celebrated Rgmanist at Leipzig.*^ 
Towards the close of the year 1520, the first Diet of the em¬ 
pire was called at Woa'ius, by the new emperor. The pope’s 
nuncio and his adherents earnestly solicited the emperor, that 
Luther’s works might be burned thrcyigbout Germany, and 
he himself put in confinement. However well ^inclined to this 
measure, the emperor dared not adopt it, on account of the 
Elector's desire that no proceedings should take place till he 
had been heard. The emperor, therefore, directed the Elector 
to bring Luther with him to Worms, at the approaching Diet, 
where ho should have a hearing before the most learned and 
distinguished men of Europe. The Elector made a courteous 
reply to this letter, but did not give his word to bring Luther 
wMth him. He could scarcely imagine, that after the burning 
of tlie decretal, this man would consent to apjjear before his 
enemies. He immediately caused Spulatin to inquire of Luther, 
if he would go to Worms in case the emperor should require 
it? to which he made the following reply : 

• • 

December 21, 

“ If I am citfd to appear at Worms, as far as I have povtrer to 
act, I would rather be ctirried thither sick, than not go at all; for it 
cannot be doubted, that if the emperor summons me, it is a call from 
God. If, as It appears, they mean to proceed with violence, the mat¬ 
ter is nevertheless in the hands of God. who preserved the three 
children in the fire, still lives and rules.’ If he does not preserve me, 
my bead is a matter pf small importance, when compared to Christ, 
who suff^ed the most ignominious death. For here, we must consi¬ 
der iieithCT.»mir own peril nor welfare, but tfse every endeavour that 
that gospel, M^ich w;p^have received, may not become an object of 
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mockwry to the profane, and ihjlt we do not give our foes an oppor¬ 
tunity to boast, that we will not witness to that which we teach, and 
that we fear to shed our blood for the cause we are engaged in, 
which shame to us, and proud noagf to them, may the All-merciful 
avert! Amen. 

“'If, however, I should be delivered, not only into the hands’of 
the high priest, but into those also of ihe heathen, let God’s will b^ 
done. Expect everything of me, except that 1 should fly or recantV 
Fly, 1 never will; recant, still less; so long as my Lord Jesus sup- 

f )orta me, against whom 1 can do nothing without endangering my re- 
igion and my salvation.'* 


The enemies of Luther were, howeve^^, not willing that his 
cause shouldfbe publicly heard ah Worms, before the imperial as- 
seml^ly- It was thought that the very foundation of popery would 
receive a shock, shduld a s))irituul matter be submitted to tem¬ 
poral jurisdiction. They, therefore, requested the emperor to 
annul the citation of Luther before the Diet, as being an unne¬ 
cessary measure, especially as the pope, in another bull, had 
condemned him, and placed him and his adherents unreservedly 
under the interdict. This, in fact, was the case; the new bull 
expressly declared him, together with all his adherents, how¬ 
ever considerable their name and rank might be, to he under 
the church’s condemnation and malediction: themselves and 
their descendants deprived of all their honours, dignities, and 
offices, guilty of the crime of Icrsa mnjestatis. In all ])laces 
where Luther’s dreeffiful heresy had intruded itself, the priests 
were commanded, within three days, to proclaim Luther and his 
adherents, heretics, proscribed and cursed; and on Sundays 
aitd festivals, whtn the people were assembled for divine wor¬ 
ship, to publish the bann, the banner of the cross being dis¬ 
played, with the bells rifnging, with lighting and extinguishing 
nrcs, casting torches on the ground, and other ceremonies, and 
fearlessly to preach against the heretics. 

Notwithstanding'all the bulls and machinations of the 
pope, the imperial mandate was publishe'd on the 6th of May, 
1524, citing Lnther to appear at Worms within twenty-one days; 
and granting him the imperial safe conduct: it was addressed 
to our honoured, beloved, and pious doctor, Mart^ Luther, of 
the order of St. Augustin; aud nothing was said in either 
of the writs respecting recantution. The princes, also, 
through whose domimons he had to pass, sent? bin* letters 
of safe Conduct. Gasper Sturm was the herald a^ff/iointed to 
accompany him; and soon after, Luther'b^an Hs journey to 
Worms, attended by Justus Jonas, Nicholas ^on Amsdorf, 

■ Peter Von Schweren, and Jerome Schurf, and his herald. The 
conveyance in which he travelled, was furnished by the council 
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of the town of Wittembem; hig travelling expenses by John, 
Duke of Weimar. At Erfurth, he was receivea with every de¬ 
monstration of respect. The rect<Jr of the university, attended 
by forty horsemen, and greak nuaibers on foot, went forth two 
miles to meet him, and accompanied his carriage in procession 
tlltough the city, where the people tlirohged to see him. He 
.was'here obliged to preach in the Augustin church- He re- 
>plied to, some of his friends, who warned him to be cautious, 
because he had beany ejpemies in Worms who would prepare the 
stake for him, as it had formerly been^one for Hiiss; " That, 
were they to kindle a fire between Wittemberg and Worms, 
which would reach h) heavent he would yet appear before them 
in the name of the Lord; and, for the sake of Christ, he was 
willing to rush into the jaws pf the Behemoth,*>ven between 
his great teeth, submitting all things to His*direction.” At Op- 
'penheim, Spalatin warned him notito expbse himself to such 

f ieril as proceeding immediately to Worms. To this advice, 
le answered, That v?ere there as many devils in that city, as 
there are tiles on the roofs of fhe houses, they should not 
deter him from his purpose.” And-he did, in fact, undauntedly 
enter tlie city on the l6th of April,. • 

Before the carriage rode uie imperial herald, dressed in 
his costume, with the ensigti of the eagle, accompanied by a 
squire j Justus Jonas followed with his attendant. Many no¬ 
blemen went out to meet him, and when he entered the city, 
he was accompanied to his quarters by more than two thou¬ 
sand men. Philip Von Feiltisch, Frederi(Jk Von Thunaw, two 
Saxon knights, and the marshal of the empire, Utrich Voq 
Pappenheim, resided in the same house with him. The next 
morning, Pappenheim came to* Luther with a summons, to*be 
prepared to appear that afternoon before the Council of the 
Empire. In the afternoon, Pappenhefm came to conduct him 
thither, walking before him, accompanied by the herald; the 
til rouging of the curious multitude was indescribably great. 
Never had any. poor monk, before Luther, been attended with 
such pomp. As he Entered the half^ the celebrated Captain 
George Freundsberg met him, and laying his hand on Luther’s 
shoulder, said, “ Thou little monk, thou art in the way to do 
a more important thing, than I and many a captain even in our 
most serious battles have ever done. If thy intentions be 
good, and thou art^certain ofithy cause, go on in the name of 
God; ccynforted, he will not forsake thee.” Luther also 
receivedletters from Ulrich Von* Hutten, wisMng him 
success and\trengrii,in the conflict; and even in the assembly, 
many personaof high consideration did not conceal from him 
their approbation of his conduct. AceSrding to thd testimony 
of an eye-witness, the number of persons collected in the liall, 
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the a^ti-chambers, and before the windows, was not less than 
five thousand, Italians and CJennans, On entering the hall, 
he found himself in the presence of the Emperor and the Elec¬ 
tors, and was desired by Pap^enbeim to be silent until called 
upon. John Von Eck, Commissibner to the Electorate of 
Triers/shortly after rose, and asked him, in the name of the 
emperor, whether he acknowledgedithe books which were then 
laid before* him, to 'be hi^ own ; and if he would recant what 
was therein contained ? T'b the first c^uestion he replied in the 
affirmative, as the bookj|iJiyere successively shewn to him ; he 
requested, however, ti^e to deliberate before he gave his 
answer to the other, which was granted him by the emperor. 
Luther did not do this from irresolution what answer to give, 
but to shew ftiat in matters of such importance, his resolutions 
w^ere J-he fruit of quiet exan^inatioR and deliberatioi:. The fol¬ 
lowing day, at four dMock in the afternoon, he was again con- ' 
ducted to the hall by the herald; but, from the multitude of 
])eople, he was detained nearly six hours. Every one’s cu¬ 
riosity was excited concerning his decisive answer. On being 
commanded to speak,* he addressed them in the; following 
words, pronouiufed in the German language, with a clear and 
' distinct voice: 

Most gracious Emperor, gracious Electors, Princes, and Gen¬ 
tlemen, -I appear before you with all submission, at the hour ap¬ 
pointed at the conference yesterday evening. And I beseech your 
Majesty and your Highnesses by the mercy of God, graciously to 
hear this true and righteous cause ; and to forgive me, if, through ig¬ 
norance, I should fail to give to each his proper title, or otherwise 
oflfnd against courtly usages, seeirg that I am unused to courts, and 
have ever dwelt in cloisters: and 1 can but assert, that what I have 
hitherto taught and writteii^ in the simplicity of my heart, has been 
only with the view to promote the honour of God, and for the service 
apd advantage of the believers in Christ, that they might be instructed 
in the pure and true doctrine/’ 

He then makes a ^stinction between his works. Some 
of them are those, in which, according to the testimony even 
of his opponents, he gives instructions in a truly Christian 
spirit, in matters of faith and Christian works : these he can¬ 
not recant. Even the papal bull/’ said be, " although so 
precipitate and violent, allows so^ne of myi works to be inno¬ 
cent, at the very time, that, by a monstrous and minatural 
judgment, it condemns those very works.” In thp'dthers, he 
attacks popery and the popish doctrines, «vhich, Ly their false 

evil ejcample, have injured the very soul ^iiid body of 
^Christianity. No one can dissimulate or deny what experience 
teaches, and tlu? hearts <5f all the pious lament, that, by popish 
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laws and human doctrines, the couscrences of Chiistians. ^jave 
been most* cruelly and latnenlably restricted, laden, and mar¬ 
tyred : their lauds also, and posseslions especially, in tliis re¬ 
nowned German nation, have 4>eeit exhausted and swallowed 
up with incredible tyranny, SntT continue to be so even to this 
day, in the most digraceful manner. These books, also, he 
could not recant, as he should thereby confirm and strengthen 
their tyrajiny and wickedness.” " Qh, what a cloak for all 
manner of knavfiry and tyranny should I then become!” ex¬ 
claimed he. The remainder of iris works are directed against 
certain private persons who had undertaken^ to defend the 
‘ Romish tyranny, and to falsify and suppress the divine doc¬ 
trines of the gospel; wherein it must be confessed, he some- 
-^times expresses himself with gr^iater vehemence ittkn becomes 
his olHce. But even these he*would^not recent, lest he slu^uld 
thereby give countenance to all profane perslins to excite fresh 
scandals and persecutions. 

Yet,'’ continued he, “ as 1 am a man, and not God, I can in no 
other way maintain and defend my books, than thdt in which my Lord 
and Saviour did his doctrines, who, when he was brought before the 
high-priest, and questioned of his doctrines, being smitten on the 
cheek by one of the high-priest’s servants, said ‘If I have spoken evil, 
bear witness of the evil.' If, therefore, the Lord, who cannot err, did 
not refuse to permit a base slave to bear witness against him, how 
much rather ought I, who am dust and ashes, and prone to error, ear¬ 
nestly desire to hear what every one may have to censure in my doc¬ 
trines. Therefore, I beseech his imperial Righness, and their electoral 
and serene highnesses, or any other person, be he of high or low de- • 
gree, by the mercy of God, to convince me, by the prophetic and 
apostolic scriptures, that I have erred, and I am ready to recant afi 
my errors, and will be the first to cast my books into the flames. 
From tills it must clearly appear, that I 'have^ufficiently weighed and 
considered the distress and danger, the sensation and dissension, 
wliich will be excited by the promulgation of my dobtrines. It is,* 
truly, the highest satisfaction to me to perceive, that dissensions and 
divisions have arisen on aecount of God's w^d; for this is the course 
and destiny of the word of God. Therefore, the wonderful ways of 
God, in his counsels and judgments, are well worthy of considera¬ 
tion, lest the means taken to quell the dissensions should, by confi¬ 
dence in our owif strength, tempt us to persecution and blasphemy of the 
word of God, and bring down a dreadful judgment upon us, to our great 
detriment, both in spiritual and temporal affairs. Besides, it is to be 
feared, les^^lie twiddle and end of the reign of thi| excellent young prince, 
Charles V., sH^Id be as bad and unholy as the beginning, i might, 
in this matter, !^te msftiji examples from the Scriptures, as those of 
Pharoah, of the ^ngs of Babylon and Israel, who plunged themselves 
into the greatest trouble and perdition, when they thought, by the 
most prudent counsels, to esUibliah and maintain tlieir empire. ‘ For 
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Heidis, who taketh the wise ill. tbeir own craftiness, and removelh 
the mountains, and they know it not.’* Joh v. 13, ix. ' But I will 
omit it, for bievity's sake, I do not say this, from the idea that 
such great persons require to i*)c instructed and admonished by me, 
but because I neither ought, nor wKl, deprive the German nation, my 
beloved country, of the service I owe it; and I have, herewith, most 
humbly commended myself to your imperial majesty, and your elcc* 
toral highj\esses, and earnestly intreated that my good intentions may 
obtain your indulgence.” " 

This discourse Luther was requested by the princes to re¬ 
peat in Latin, especially as Danish was the familiar lan¬ 
guage of the emperor, rather than German, to which he had 
a peculiar version. Although much overcome by heat, he 
willingly complied, greatly to the satisfaction of many of his 
hearers. Througf^ut the whole* affair the orator conducted 
himself with great propriety, refraining from all loud and vehe¬ 
ment speaking, ydt expressing' himself with great distinctness 
and precision. But when Eck, who could not restrain his an¬ 
ger, censured theidisqpurse, and required of him a direct an¬ 
swer, whether pr not he would recant, Luther was silent for a 
few moments ; then, with a decided air, and a calm, but ener¬ 
getic and impressive tone, so that not a syllable was lost 
throughout the whole assembly, pronounced the following 
words in his favourite German idiom;— 


Since his Imjjerial Majesty, and their Electoral and Serene 
Highnesses, require a plain,* simple, and strait-forward answer, I will 
L give it them.—Let me be convinced and convicted by the testimony 
of the Scriptures, or by open, clear, and striking arguments and rea¬ 
sons, (for I do not place implicit faith either in the pope or councils, 
seeing it is apparent they often err and contradict themselves,) and I 
will recant; but, as I asi thoroughly convinced by the texts cited by 
me, and by my conscience am enmged to support the word of GoJ, 
1 neither can nbr will recant any thing; for it is not wise nor safe to 
do any thing a^inst one’s conscience* This is my determination, 
from which I will not dcflbt, may God so hfelp me,—Amen!” 


Such was the heroism and firm faith shewn by a poor 
monk, at a time when emperors and bings courted the favour 
of Rome, and in the veiy presence of the emperor and the 
pope’s legate, under the eye of pearly five^thousand men, with 
the fate of Huss still preset t to his memory. Thus,,was the 
edificet which all thetjonsideration, cunning, anijnudence of 
the Romish court had been employed for^eges irrrearing, over¬ 
turned, in an instant, like a house of cards, by.)the breath of a 
free German. By Luther’s declaration nt the Diet, the true 
light of Christianity vfas kindled in all the German states. 
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After he had finished lys discourse he was permitted^to re¬ 
tire, and* two men were appointed to conduct and attend him. 
A murmur arose, and the nobles'loudly exclaimed, as if he 
were led away prisoner : Luther •however, said, ‘‘ they do but 
accompany me/' He thus relumed to his quarters, and was 
not a^ain summoned to the Diet. 

By his courageous defence of truth, Luther gained many 
noble and princely hearts, which, bqfore,’^"ere wavering. His 
residence was filled w'ith illustrious persons; amongst others, 
he was frequently visited by Philip, Landgrave of Hess ; Wil¬ 
liam, Duke of Brunswick; apd William, Coynt of Henneberg. 
Eric, Duke of Bruifswick, however, sent him a silver tankard 
of beer, commanding him to refresh himself therewith; aiid 
"^when Luther inquired who had so courteous!^ remembered 
him, lie was informed it was* that prince, aVid that he had first 
* drank out of it himself. Luther then drank it, saying, "As 
Duke Eric has rememljered me, so may our Lord Jesus Christ 
remember him in his last straggle !” which words were remem¬ 
bered by the duke on his death bed, and caiised him to request 
a noble youth, who was standing beside him, to read to him 
some ])assages out of Luther’s Bible. He Ifstened to them 
with devout attention, and slept peacefully in the Lord. 

After Luther had so strongly expressed himself before the 
Council, many persons endeavoured, in private, to induce him 
to change his opinion. The most active of these was the 
Archl)ishop of Triers. To every argument he replied in these 
words :—" If it be the work of God,* it wilf endure ; if it be the 
imagination of man, it will pass away. Certainly, if my cause 
be not also that of God, it will jiot last more than two or three 
years; but if it be of God, as I most assuredly believe, yOur 
utmost eflbrts will not impede its progress/’ Every endeavour 
to induce Luther to recant proving fruftless, his enemies were 
greatly exasperated ; and several of the princes,^mongst whoyi 
was Joachim of Brandenburgh, were of opinion that Luther 
should be refused thp safe conduct on his return, and that his 
person should be secured. George, Duke of Saxony, then 
stood up and boldly said, “ The German princes ought never so 
to disgrace thertisclves as to violate a safe conduct, granted by 
them, especially at t£e very first Diet held by the emperor. 
Such an act would ill accord with the ancient German honour : 
a promise once given, should’be held sacred/’ These were im- 
portant'*''vords, issuing from the lips ofa^irince, who, in matters 
of faith, was Luther’s opponent. Luther was then perSiittcd to 
depart from Worrni^^and was informed by Eck, by the herald, 
and by the emperor's private secretary/tjiat, on account of his 
obstinate refusal to retract his errors, the emperor would be 
under the necessity, at the expiration T)f twenty-one days, to 
VOL. X. PAnf II. s • 
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have bim token into custody ;.and, ,in the mean time, he Vi^as 
commanded not to inflame the people, either by writing or 
preaching. Luther replied, It ih the will of God, blessed be 
the name of the Lord.*' He*retuvned thanks to the emperor 
and princes, for their .observance of tlie’safe conduct, and fur- 
tlier promise of protection, and expressed himself willing to live 
or die, and to endure every thing for the sake of the emperor and 
the empire'; reserving otijy the liberty of freely confessing the 
word of God, and bearing testimony to it. Luther thus quitted 
Worms, April 2Gth, after taking leave of his friends- At Fried- 
bnrg, where hearuived on the 28tj^, he parted from the imperial 
lierald, who had conducted liim thus faf. lie preached at 
llirschfeld, the desire of the abbot, and also at Eisenach. 
On the road between Eisenach •and Altenstein, he was taken'" 
fron>*his carriage by four knightsnn disguise, placed on horse¬ 
back, and brought to Wartburg at 11 o'clock at night. This' 
did not happen without the previous knowledge of Luther ; but 
as the princes had resolved not to impede this first effect of 
the proscription, and of the emperor's wrath, it was deemed 
prudent to conceal Lutlier for a time, and they trusted that time 
would bring counsel with it. A report was soon spread that Lu¬ 
ther W'as murdered, or cast into prison. His friends put on 
mourning, whilst his enemies openly rejoiced; and for a long 
time, few, beside the Elector of Saxony, were privy to the affair. 
On the,26th of May, an edict was published, more resembling a 
pupal bull than an imperial decree ; in which Luther, and all his 
adherents, were declared heretics, and j)lacccl under the double 
1>anu : his books were prohibited; and all who should protect 
iiijn, or his followers, subjeett^d to the same penalty. All his 
offences were recapitulated, and his books examined. It was 
also said, that tlie maxims Luther taught, militated against the 
doctrine of the seven sacraments,—against the holy institution 
ol‘ marriage,*-T*again3t the sacrament of the Lord’s supper,— 
against confession,—against the priestly office and orders,— 
against the holy see of Home,—and agains^t prayer and fasti ng:— 
that his writings tended only to promote sedition, schism, waV, 
slaughter, bumitig, and rapine, arid the total destruction of the 
Christian faith. The accusation concluded thus :—“ To sum 
lip all Ilia numerous crimes and crafty wiles, be :X known, that 
this Luther, less like a man than the evil one, but in the form of 
man, and disguised under the ibonkish cowl, has collected in 
one foqj pit, many |)t 4 rsons guilty of the worst Imresics, which 
had been long concealed; and, having himself devised some 
new' ones, under the pretence of preaGhfng the faith, he en¬ 
deavours,to subvert ^II true faith and evangelical peace and 
order, together with the most importont parts of Christian doc¬ 
trine." It was this unchristian, unworthy, and tyrannical pub- 
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licaiion, ^which attacked tke faith of the most iiluatrioiis tnen in 
Germany, and not Luther’s appeaj^ance at the diet, as has been 
asserted by some pojiisli autJiorH, that caused the divisions 
which took place in the Gerfyan^empire. 

It was on the 4th of May, Luther arrived at Wartburg. 
In this mountain-solitude, which he was wont to cal! Iiis Pat* 
raos, he began with fresh S,rdour to study the holy scriptures 
in their* original tongue, and formed the design of placing 
in the hands of'his beloved countrymen, a pow^erfnl w^eapon, 
which should enable them to defend and maintain their li¬ 
berty of conscience through all succeeding ages. This was 
the translation of the Bible,—the greatest, most useful, and 
^important work of the German reformation. <^ssunung the 
name of Junker George, he* suffered his^hair and heard to 
grow; used often to walk ih the •neighhgurhood, and some- 
'times even joined in the chase ; devoting, however, the great¬ 
est portion of bis time to study. Here, also, he composed 
his energetic little work, '' On iAuif 'easionJ^ which he dedicated 
to Franz Von Sickingen.* In it he expressly**condemns all 
human doctrines and additions to the scripture^, and especially* 
attacks oral confession. He also prepared his Commentary on . 
several psalms, and wrote a book on ecclesiastical and monastic 
\ ow's, which he addressed to his father:— 

“ U is now near the coiTUiiencement of the l()th year since I first 
embraced iho monastic life, without your knowledge or permission. 
In so doing 1 doubtless was mindful ot rhy own fraijty, seeing 1 was a 
young* man of twenty-two years of age only, at that period when the 
heat and folly of youth are at their highest pitch. As you, however, 
know, by many examples, that the^monastic vows had often produced 
unhappy consequences, you warned me, witli the test intentions, 
rather to connect myself honourably Sind r^hly in marriage. AVhen, 
however, I desijised your displeasure, you addressed me in a manner 
which made a deeper impression on me than any words I have ever 
heard uttered by any other roan: these were your expressions;— 

‘ What! hast thou nevea heard that obedience is due to parents V But 
I obstinately persisted in my devotion» heard and neglected your 
words, as proceeding from wovldliness; nevertheless I could not de¬ 
spise them in ray heart. , Now then, what is your opinion? Would 
you now detac4i me from a monastic life? for you are still my father, 
and I am yet your son; and the vows are, assuredly, not binding. 
You have, on your side, the divide command and authority ; on mine, 
there ar^T but iJhe sinful devices of man,*' , ^ 

He then proves*fthat the vow is not only not founded on the 
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divine Word, but is absolutely in opposition to it; consequently 
it militates against the true f^ith, and is contrary to Christian 
freedom^ love, and human reason. The effect of this work was 
great and extraordinary; all rhonfi^tic vows, and those which 
enforced celibacy, received thereby their death-blow.* In the 
mean time, the disputes in which he was engaged with the 
papists werp carried on with unab&tcd ardour. He wrote an 
excellent Latin book agairtst Latornus, a theologian of »Lowen, 
in which he crushes the empty pedant with the weapons of 
Christianity. He especially attacks that doctrine which teaches 
that any actions proceeding fror® the natural power of man, 
can be of sufficient efficacy to move God to bestow the gift of 
his grace; altjji)ugh Paul, and after him, Augustin, both assert. 
with a voice of thunder, that witlmut God^s giace, man but be- 
comcar more guilty by the law.l He* also composed a very witty 
and spirited work against a Dominican friar, called Kathcrinus, 
who had attacked him as Prierio had done; and also a memorial 
against Emser.f The Elector of Menlz had that year re-esta¬ 
blished the traffic <of indulgences at Halle, and cast a priest 
into prison for no other crime than having taken a wife, pre- 
. viously obliging him to renounce her. No sooner did Luther 
* hear of this, than he composed a work, which he sent to the 
Elector, threatening its immediate publication if he did not in¬ 
stantly remove that scandal. 

Your electoral Ijighnessprobably imagines lliat I am lost; that 
it is an easy thing to oppress a monk, by the imperial edicts and au¬ 
thority. Be it so: but let it be also known to your electoral Iiigh- 
ness, that I will do what is required by Christian love, in spite of the 
gaf<^8 of hell; let alone a set of enlightened people--popes, cardinals, 
and bishops. For then sake, therefore, I make my earnest petition, 
that your electoral highness will*’not permit this unhappy people to be 
further robbed and pillaged, but commit them to the care of a bishop, 
instead of a wolf. 

It is sufficiently well known, that indulgences arc nothing but 
knavery and deceit, and Christ only is now preached to the people; 
so that your electoral highness cannot sin from ignorance- Your 
electoral highness should remember the beginning, and consider how 
great a fire has been kindled from a small spark, since all the wwld 
thought the poor solitary beggar was infinitely below #ic pope, and 
proposed to perform impossibilities. God has pronounced a judg¬ 
ment which nearly concerns the pope and his jtllhcrents. The same 
God still Jives, let no on% doubt. He is able to withstand a'cardinal 
of Mentz, even if many emperors were combined with liim. He has 


• Luther’s Werke, xix, p. 1809. t Ibid, xviii. p.*1307. 
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pleasure in hewing down the>high dtedars, in humbling the protld stub¬ 
born Pharoahs, I beseech you nof to tempt or despise him—^his 
power is without limits. Let not vour electoral highness think that 
Luther is dead. He will joyfufly put his trust in the God who has 
humbled the pope, and plai|||r a game with the. cardinal of Mentz, which 
he is little prepared for. 

** Let then your electoral* highness be OMiured^ for the last time, 
by this .writing, if this idol be not d^ne awUy with, that, for the 
sake of the divin*« law and Christian blessedness, I shall openly attack 
your electoral highness, as I did the pope, and shall transfer the odi¬ 
um of Tetzel to the bishop of i^Ieiitz, and shew the world the differ¬ 
ence between a bishop and a^wolf. Pinully, T pray your electoral 
highness will restrain yourself, and leave those priests in peace, who, 

* to avoid unchastity, have either married, or are disposod to do so; tnat 
you will not deprive them of what God has given them, espoeially as 
your electoral highness can slievv neither ground nor title to do so; 
and that such decided headstrong guilt very ill becomes a bishop. 
What does it avail you,i>ishops, to act thus audaciously and boldly, 
without being able or willing to show cause or right for your actions. 
What do you resemble? Are you mere giants, »r be<*oiTic Nimrods of 
Babylon ? Do you not know, poor wretches, that such sinful tyranny 
cannot long endure? Ixt your electoral highness look to it, lest 
a voice be beard from the gospel, bidding the bishops pull out the ‘ 
‘beam from their own eyes,' and they would'act wise to drive their ^ 
concubines from their beds before they separate pious married women 
from their husbands. I wish not to bring shame or dishonour on your 
eief'toral liighness, but if this offence against God be persisted in, I, 
and all Christians, are bound to maintain his Ixinour, even though the 
whole world, not to niontion an insignificant individual, a cardinaj, 
should thereby be brouglit to shame. I will not spare; and if 1 can¬ 
not entirely succeed, T hope, at least, you bishops may not siiig^oul 
your little song undisturbed. You have not yet extiipatcd all whom 
Christ has roused against iclolatroua tyrajjnv. I request a just and 
prompt answer to this, within fourteen days. For after the said four¬ 
teen days, if no answer come, my book against the idpls will appear ^it 
Halle, even should this writing of mine be persecuted by pope and 
emperor. 

“ Counsellors shoiftd be faithful. A bishop, also, should so go¬ 
vern his court, that all things may appear before him with which lie 
ouglit to become acquainted. God grant his electoral highness grace 
to enable him^to judge ahd act rightly/’* 

Such was LuUier’s address to a powerful German prince, 
favoured bath by the pope and the emgeror, at a time when he 
himself was under the bann, imprisoned, and destitute of all 
human aid. 

About November, of the same year, he secretlj^ left Wart- 

Ijithcrs Werke, xjj. 
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l)urg,*t\nd went to visit some <Jf his friends nt VViltemberg; he, 
however, soon rcMirned. In,the mean time, some of bis adhe¬ 
rents, especially Karlstadt anej^ Munster, had excited tuniulls in 
Saxony, by their too great zeal* m endeavouring rashly to in¬ 
troduce innovations, •This induced Eulher, in opymsition to 
the wish of the Elector, to quit his aolitude and hasten to Wit- 
temberg, in order tq repress the disturbances by his counsel 
and assistance. He therijfore wrote a letter of apology to the 
Elector, and began liis journey 5th pf May, 165f2- He here en¬ 
deavoured, by his writings and diacour^ses, to calm the commo¬ 
tions which had *1)6011 excited ; ^fur he wished the Christian 
commonwealth to be delivered from the papal chains by words 
only, and conviction, and not by sedition and the sword.- 
“ More than enough can be doii6 against the pajiists,” said he, 
** bjletter and discourse—'l^iere is*no need of violenr e. No se-, 
dition can in any way promote the destined reformation. Se¬ 
dition is unreasonable, and generally falls upon the innocent 
instead of the guilty. Whoever lias read and understood my 
works, will ndt joifi in .-any tumult; they have not learned such 
things of me. tint if some who assume our name have done so, 
liow can we prevent it? Ilow many things are done by the 
papists, whicli were not only foiljidden by Christ, but which 
lend to the ruin of Christianity/^ lie reminds them of the 
difterciico between cruel tyrants, and such as were only misled 
by tlieir weakness. “ Heliold,” says he, “ you must act differ¬ 
ently towards dogs than to^wards lions, and wolves must not be 
treated like limid hhcop. The wolf cannot be handled too 
roughly, nor too much gentleness shewn to the sheep.To 
these exhortations he added a sringular request. 

I desire tliaf my name should never be mentioned, and could 
wish met! to call themsclvW Christians, ^and not Lutherans. Who is 
Luther? The doctrine is not mine ; it is not I who was crucified for 
the sake of mankind. St. Paul did not suffer people to call them¬ 
selves after him or Peter, but wished them all to bear the name of 
Christians, Should I, then, weak and sinful lis I am, should I permit 
the children of Christ to call themselves alter my name ? Let us not, 
then, my'frieiids, thus dishonour the name of God; let us call our¬ 
selves after Him from whom we received thtf doctrines. The papists 
ro(juirc and delight in a sounding name; and are not content with the 
name and doctrine of Christ, but add thereto polish appellations. Let 
them, then, call themselves papists after his name who is thei** leader. 

I am not, nor will I be, ^ny one’s i .ast(?v. I hold, in common with the 
people, the law of Jesus Christ, who alone is on^ master.’** 


]/Vther’s Workc, \, 405, 
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Thus did Luther endeavour to pacifythomindsof the people, 
lie foresaw, however, with miicli uneasiness, the many bloody 
contentions to which his efforts wohld give occasion, llenry the 
Eighth now appeared as tlie t^iaoi^iion of the pope, and wrote an 
answer to his book on the Babylonish captivity, in the style and 
spirit of a Thoraist. This obtained him the favour of the court 
of Rome, and tire title of defender of the Taith. What the 
nature of this monarch’s faith was, tihe tenour of his life has 
sufficiently demonstrated. To his other vices he added that of 
hypocrisy, and its never-failing companion, intolerance. At 
the very time he published^this book, he began to persecute 
with fire and sword those who professed evangelical truth. 
.Luther’s affair with this royal inquisitor, shewed clearly how 
unwise a thing it is to kick* against the pricks. He treated 
him merely as a hired scribbler fox the Romish court, without 
being the least dismayed by the high rank of his antagonist. 
“ If a king of England shamelessly to publish such 

lies, I may also dare freely to lift up my arm against him.” lie 
was much hurt by the king’s having as^serted, m his first accu¬ 
sation against him, that he had contradicted himself in his own 
writings, and, consequently, that his doctrine must be false. 
11c proved that in all things connected immediately with the ' 
Cliristiaii religion, and the holy scriptures, he was always con¬ 
sistent ; “ but,” he adds, “ if, when writing on subjects not 
immediately referring to the scriptures, such as the pope, in- 
rlulgences, scholastic learning, &c., he sometimes delivered 
opinions difi’eritig fi oui those already expressed, it yet did not 
deserve to be called a contradiction of himself; even St. A«- 
gustine frequently retracted ^hat he had previously written.” 
King llenry had also objected to him, that what he had written 
against the pope was suggested,- by envy and malice; that he 
was of a calumniating and quaiHrelsom^ ffisposition, fastidious 
and haughty, and desirous of being considered the only grqat 
man in the world. To these accusations Luther replies, “ Roy¬ 
al author, what has^that to ,do with the point in question?— 
Does it follow that popery is what it ought to be, allowing even 
your assertion of my being fastidious and haughty, to be a true 
one ?—The king should have begun by proving that the pope 
had reason* on his side, and that he had been too roughly 
handled. I should also like to be informed, by W'hat means 
the king has been* able to Idok into that heart which he taxes 
with pride and haughtiness. I though^ God* alone cpuld read 
men’s hearts reproaches have never been so venomous 

as those of the Kafig of England; and I have also refrained 
from lying, that I may never have to gccuse mysejjf of having 
calumniated any one so shamelessly as the King' of Lies has 
slandered me.” 
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TJie third objection the'king ma^e was, that Luther’s doc¬ 
trines militated against the hitherto received faith. ‘ To this 
Luther replied, " f am unablfi, by any publication, to make the 
papists understand what they tire discoursing of, or what is the 
disputed point between us. I do not inquire of them how 
long, or by how many, this belief has. been held, but whether it 
has been rightly held. Yet they continually answer, ‘ it has 
been held fo'r such aiengtk of time and by so many.’” , 

With respect to mass, which the king defended, Luther 
thus writes :—” The good king urges, that if mass were not a 
good thing, the laijy would not gite their temporal possessions 
to the priests in exchange for it. That is right regally pleaded, 
and right roundly asserted ! And we also acknowledge, that the. 
papist’s doctrihe is, to,do all for gold. Therefore, King Henry 
concludes that mass* must bp a good work, because the papists 
gain money by it.” *An hdnest reason. . By such arguments 
was Luther to be vanquished, and by {his unparalleled blow 
from the hand of King Henry, was he destined to be over¬ 
thrown. * , , 

” On the other hand, then, it must be true, that if the 
laiety were not tb give money, the thing would not then be a 
■good work. That, too, is regally and roundly said.” At length 
' be proceeds to argue upon faith, his principal and favourite 
theme. The king had maintained that Luther preached faith 
alone, consequently he did not inculcate good works, but ra¬ 
ther greater boldness in committing sin. To this Luther re¬ 
plied : " He who has faith will not commit adultery, or any 
other sin,” as John says, “ for the word of God, on which be de¬ 
pends, is all mighty; and is-tbe^power of God, which will not 
sufl^rhim to fall nor sink. If he sin, however, faith is depart¬ 
ed, and he is fallen fr^m the word, and unbelief has arisen. 
Wheresoever unbelief isj its fruits, hatred and murder, soon 
fojlow. Since, therefore, faith alone is righteousness, &c., the 
unbeliever is guilty of all sin. Faith, however, in King Henry’s 
church, as much resembles the true faith^ as King. Henry re¬ 
sembles a Defender of the Faith, or the*pope’s decretal the 
gospel. It is an error from which they will never awake.” 

He thus concludes his work ;—" Should any one accuse 
me of not having reverenced the kingly majesty, o* having at¬ 
tacked it too rudelyi be it known that I have so acted, because 
he did not reverence himself. It ife not custemary for kings to 
lie like knaves, or, likq,. womens to give way to passion.' His 
censures Sre so bitterly venomous, and .so .unceasing, that it is 
clear no royal blood flows in his veins. I, tSSo, have laid about 
me ; but hq cannot givq me the lie in any thing. If, however, 
he has suffered the composition of another to be attributed to 
him, let the disgrace be*upon him ;~wherefore does he permit 
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It to p£i8S undor bis name.’’^ LuthepcauBed this book to be print¬ 
ed both inX^tin and German. By this act his enemies appeared 
to gain some advantage over him, ancf his friends much lamented 
it; but Luther gave himself littl^concern about the matter. He 
invariably answered," I will not, neither dare I, desist. My affair 
is notan unimportant one, which maybe laid down at will/' Even 
the gentle Melancthon, whoseMisposition gimerally led, him to a 
quiet investigation of matters, plainly law that this overwhelm¬ 
ing style was the ^leedful course at that time to be pursued. 
On this account; he wrote in the following terms to Cfapito,— 

I well know that Luther's ze^ offends you. But, suppose he 
be selected by God to preach the gospel, I beseech you, con¬ 
sider the state of the times and circumstances. faul forbids 
the spirit to be cliecked ; have aijare that you do not do so.” 

About this time, Luther Vrote ahotheOitl^l® book upon 
Human Learning; in which he expresses his opinion that the 
doctrines of men should fiot be rejected, except when in oppo¬ 
sition to the scriptures, which is the case with the papal doc¬ 
trines. The scriptures grant liberty of yonseienen^, the papal 
doctrine endeavours to fetter the conscience. Sjnee, then, the 
scriptures and human learning contradict one another, one must 
necessarily be false, the other true.f In another work, he 
boldly, and with renewed energy, attacks the pope, together 
with the whole body of the clergy. According to his firm con¬ 
viction, the ground of all the misery and evil existing at that 
period might be found in the degenerate tyranny and stubborn¬ 
ness of the bishops and ecclesiastics. * He, therefore, declares, 
that for the future he will l)ave no more to do with these hypo- ' 
. crites, nor belong to the papal, hierarchy; to an hierarelwr 
which sets itself in opposition to the ordinances of God. 

'' Hear, then,” says he, my final siesolijtion: if I live, I will 
never leave you in peace; if you slay me, your comfort will be 
diminished in a tenfold degree, and I shall be to you, as Hosea* 
says, ' A bear in the path, and a lion in the streets.' While 
you thus conduct yourselves towards me, you shall never gain 
your ends, until your brazen fronts and implacable hatred be 
broken, either by fair or foul means.” He then endeavours to 
prove, from the scriptures, that it is not only prudent, but even 
necessary, to ©hastise the principal heads of tliem ; and con¬ 
cludes by reciting, at lengtn, all the crimes committed by the 
bishops and clergy. ‘He speaks also of monastic vows, especi¬ 
ally that'of celibacy, counselling all to e»ter into the marriage 
state, who were desirous so to do. In the course of the same 
year, Luther's most llnportant work, the translation of the 
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Bil)le/was sent to the press,. He^iatl already, during his resi¬ 
dence at Wartburg, translated the whole of the New Testament, 
and the Pentateuch. Immediately after his return, he, toge¬ 
ther with Melancthon, hat! revised and corrected the work. 
The great demand for them may be inferred from a pas.sage in 
one of Liither'.s works, wherein he says, " that three presses 
were emptied, which struck off daily ten thousand sheets.” 
The New Testament t/as first printed. Single books of the 
Old Testament were afterwards slowly prirrteu in succession, 
during the course of several years. This single work was suf¬ 
ficient of itself, to establish Imther’s fame for ever. It is a^ 
work unequalled in any other language. It is true, the Ger¬ 
mans had ever acknowledged the importance of the scriptures, 
and the necessity of having them translated into the language 
of. their country.* The roost ancient translation we possess is 
that of the Goths, and 'some very ancient paraphrases of the 
gospels, made by the iliemanni and Franks. The modern Ger¬ 
mans, also, possessed some German bibles, printed in Nurem¬ 
berg, in the year. 1477, and in Augsburg, 1516; but they were 
in bad German, unfaithful to the text, and without*spirit, most 
of them taken from the Vulgate. Luther may, with justice, be 
considered the creator of the German language, and especially of 
its literature. His translation flows, as it were, from one fount, 
and imitates, with the utmost ease, tlie variety of style in which 
the sacred books are written. It is composed with so much 
energy, zeal, and integrity, that not any of tlie succeeding 
translations, which were'attempted during the latter half of the 
last century, at a , period when the language had been so 
much enriched by the works of Klopstock, Lessing, Winkle- 
fnatm, Schiller, Goethe, and Herder, can be compared to it. 
There is an air of sanctity^and dignity about it, which becomes 
more and mote attitfetive the oftener it is read. His under¬ 
taking this translation was considered, by his enemies, as the 
grossest heresy. Cocleius and Emser loudly exclaimed that 
Luther had falsified the scriptures; and it was not w'ithout 
cause that they thus raved, for, by this w’ork, Luther had 
raised a pillar to the reformation of the church, which was 
never to he overthrown. 

^ • 

Adrian VI., a. native of Utrecht, assmxied Use tiara the 9ih 
of January, 1522* This pope was quite sensible of the crimes 
and irregularities of the churdh, and was inclined to reform 
them, but possessed neither suflficient power address to 
enable him to contend with, pr overthrow, the many arts and 
tricks of the Romish clergy. He wjis*, however, no less vi¬ 
rulent t[iau his prefiecessor, Alexander VI., against Luther, 
and sent a legate to Nuremberg, where the Diet? was held, 
to demand, that lh(? edict of Worms should be put in ex- 
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ecution ; but the States set the coinplumts^of the German •na¬ 
tion against the papal jurindiction, and demanded a free coun¬ 
cil in Strasburg, Maynz, Cologne, !ind Metz; they, however, 
promised to pass a'censure upiijn fhe newly publislied works, 
and to deprive the married priests of their benefices and privi¬ 
leges. Luther was tolerably well satisfied with this resolution; 
the pope, however, far otherwise. Luther i-ublished it with ex¬ 
planatory Observi^^tions ; the i)ope, on (lie contrary, sent a very 
vehement brief to the Elector of Saxony, in which he threatened 
him with punishment in this world,.and damnation and the flames 
, of hell after death. Pope Adijan died shortly jrfter he had ca¬ 
nonized Berteo, bishop of Meissen, May 31, 1523; and Clement 
the Seventh was elected in his place, November 19, in the same 
year. |n the same month, a Dietwas held, once again, at Nurem¬ 
berg. Here a council was ag^n urged, and \l was agreed, that 
the grievances of the German nation Should l5e discussed at the 
next meeting of the Diet. The States, however, were desirous 
to comply, as nearly us was possible, with the edict of Worms, 
and to prevent any acurrilous publications, or pictures, from 
being published. The Diet took place, April 18^ 1524. In the 
mean time, the imperial guard was established at Essling. 
But the emperor, who was at Burgos, wrote to the States, in¬ 
forming them of his great disapprobation of the resolution 
taken by the Diet, inasmuch as the States of the empire, in de¬ 
fiance of the rights of the church and empire, had urged a 
council, and desired to make the doctrines of the church the 
subject of their deliberation, at Spir'es. Several princes and 
bishops now openly entered into a league against the reforma- • 
. tion. These were the nrch-duke,Ferdinand; Lewis and Wil¬ 
liam, dukes of Bavaria ; thearchbisho]> of Salzburg, thebivshops 
of Bamberg, Spires, Strasburg, Aygsburg, Constant, Basel, 
Freisingen, Trent, Brixen, and Passau. ^I'he unity of the Ger¬ 
man empire was dcvStroycd. Luther did not remain an idle, 
spectator of these events. He caused the edict of Worms, 
which appeared in the v^aine year at Nuremberg, to be printed, 
under the title of Two Imperial Dkcordtwt, and Contradictory 
Commands I'espccting InUher;* and added to them a preface and 
concluding discourse, l^psides marginal notes, in which he re¬ 
proaches the German princes with their blindness, in thus suf¬ 
fering themselves to be fooled by the pope. Yet, notwith- 
stauding^the oppositteu which the new doctrine was destined to 
meet, it spread rapidly throughout Germany, Sweden, ^nd the 
Netherlands, whilst jjhe faggots of the inquisition were vainly 
kindled to impede its^rogressr At this i»criod, Luther wrote 
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genraral letters of encouragement and admonition to his adhe¬ 
rents ; the most remarkable of which is an epistle to, the Chris¬ 
tians in Holland and Brabant,* where, in the year 1523, the 
persecution raged with the ^re^jftest violence, under the direc¬ 
tion of those bloodrthirsty men, Nicolaus, Egmondauus, Jac- 
cob, and Hochstraten. Two Augustine monks, Heinrich Voch 
and Johg,nn Ersch, had been comlemned by these men to the 
stake, June 1, of £he skrae year, for refusing to renounce the 
new doctrine. As Voch had freely avowed dn his trial, that he 
liad found that truth in Luther’s writings for which he was now 
about to sacrifioe his life, it wa^said to him, " Then thou also . 
hast been corrupted by Luther.” To which he replied, “ Yes, 
as the apostles were by Christ.” Both met their death with 
heroism. ^ 

. Luther has described their iliartyrdom in tlm above-named 
epistle, and celebrated it' in a very fine hymn, which he added 
to it. 

Luther was pre-eminently and singularly successful in the 
composition® of oacred poetry. The depth and energy of 
thought, the jieart-piercing words, the beauty and simplicity, 
displayed in bis hymns, have been hitherto unequalled. The 
effect produced by the composition just alluded to, was asto¬ 
nishing. The Carmelite, Thomas a Jesu, thus expresses him¬ 
self concerning it: Many German songs have issued from 
Doctor Luther’s work-shop. Some of them of a symbolical 
nature, others dogmatical, and several imitations of the holy 
Psalms. It is singular How greatly they contribute to the suc¬ 
cess or tlic Lutheran cause.” Adam Conzen, the Jesuit, also 
adds, “ Luthers hymns have led more souls to eternal, perdi¬ 
tion than all his other writings and sermons. What antidote 
will the head of all Christendom provide against sucli poison !” 
About this time, Luther published two little books, in which 
the recommeEded the Christian commonwealth to elect pious 
evangelical teachers, and to displace those who adhered to the 

J iapal doctrines, without troubling themselves about human 
aws, ancient traditions, bisliops, institutions, or schools ; “for 
the soul of man is immortal, beyond all temporal jurisdiction, 
and can only be comprehended and /iirected by the eternal 
word of God.”* He adds, “ Yet, though it shotfld even appear 
tliat the work must perish, through dissensions and violence, 
and should the incredulous fear lest th6 heavens should fall, 
yet fej^r not, for our »ock flinches not before the lightning, nor 
before the thunderbolt; neither doth it fear, though the heavens 
grow dark and cloudy; nor trembles wlfen the winds rise, nor 
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when the storm rages; but* still preserves a firm conscience, 
and waits, .in confidence, for the time when it shall be fair wea- 
ther/" * 

Luther entered the lists a^inft those princes, who were 
leagued against the reformation, and caused them also to hear 
his voice of thunder, which was especially directed against 
those who had commanded tfiat the New Testament should be 
delivered into the.hands of the magistAcy/ This is the object 
of his work, entitled. Upon Temporal Authority^ and how far 
we are hound to obey the same.‘\ He dedicated it to George, 
.Duke of Saxony. “No one/i he says, “ can be truly pious 
in the sight of God through any worldly form of govern¬ 
ment, unless the spiritual government be added thereto- 
Where human laws alone prevail? vain and empty hypocrisy is a 
necessary consequence. Temporal gevernmgnts can only have 
jurisdiction over the persons and property of men, and that 
which is wholly appertaining to the earth- But the soul owns 
no government beside its own. Therefore, where temporal 
power endeavours to imppse laws on the,soul, it infringes the 
authority of God, and leads the soul into error a^nd perdition.” 
He defines, in the strongest language, the limits, both of spiri¬ 
tual and temporal power; and explains, with great perspicuity} 
the evil that results by confounding these two authorities. 

“ Spiritual power has assumed temporal sway to the ruin of the 
nations; and temporal power has interfered with the consci¬ 
ences of men, to the infinite injury of Christianity.” Hence, 
he asserts, that princes are not to be dl>eyed when tliey require 
any thing that is contrary to our faith, even though the dis- * 
- obeying them should cost us oui property and life. “ Suffer 
thou the fool to rage, he shall surely not escape his Judgef’ 
He concludes, therefore, “ those tyrants, who command the 
New Testament to be delivered into the hands of the magis¬ 
tracy, are not to be obeyed. Whoever complies with their, 
command, delivers Christ into the hands of Herod, for they are 
the murderers of Chrigt, as Herod was.” To this he adds, 

“ Since the beginning of the world, a wise prince has ever been 
a scarce bird, but a pious one infinitely more rare. If a prince 
arise, who is wi8e,‘piou;^ and a Christian, it is the greatest of 
all miracles, afld the most precious sign of God's mercy to the 
land ; for, in general, the words of Isaiah are most apnlicable, 
'I will give childrenPto be thmr princes, and babes snail rule 
over them.' Istiiah, c. iii. v. 4. And of Hosaa, * I will give thee a 
king in my anger, and remove him in my displeasure.^ The 
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\vo]|;ld is full of evil, and unworthy^of possessing many wise and 
pious princes: frogs deserve to be ruled by storks.’"' 

In this work, also, Liither foretells inevitable commotions. 
His words are not inapplicsd3}e to the present times. “ The peo¬ 
ple shall become enlightened, and these princely scourges shall 
fall before the people. I fear this doom is not to be avoided, 
unless the princes resolve to govern with greater moderation 
and justfee. YoOr tyranny and violence is no longer* to be en¬ 
dured. Beloved princes and sovereigns, y^u know now what 
course to pursue ; God will no longer endure it. You can now 
710 longer hunt uful drive the peoj^fe like garne, as in the iftfajicj/ oj 
the world.** The doctrines which he here unfolds are gentle 
and sublime, and the portrait he draws of a Christian prince, is 
truly beautiful. 

He describes also, admirably, the Jurists, and their old law 
books, which princes ought to avoid : 

People should so act,” says he, that love and natural right 
may ever predominate. For, if thy judgments be guided by love, then 
thou wilt be able decide all causes, witliout the aid of law books. 
If, however, thou shouldeat lose sight of love and natural justice, thou 
wilt never be alile to pronounce a judgment that will be pleasing in the 
sight of God, even if thou wert acquainted with every book of law 
and jurisprudence, but they will only deceive thee the more in propor¬ 
tion as thou studiest . them. A truly just judgment ennnot be pro¬ 
nounced by the aid of any book, but should proceed directly from the 
mind, as though no book existed. Therefore, written laws should be 
under the government of reason, and reason should not be held pri¬ 
soner by words.” 

Luther’s works still continued to produce the greatest sen¬ 
sation amongst the German nation. Young preachers arose 
and preached the gospel; monks and nuns daily burst from the 
cloisters where they were.imprisoned. Amongst others, during 
Passion week, in the year 1623, nine young women, all of il¬ 
lustrious birth, aided by Leonard Koppe, a lawyer, of the 
town of Toi^au, made their escape from the convent of Mimpf- 
chen, near Giimme. They came to VVittemberg, where Lu¬ 
ther took them under his protection, and maintained that 
young women might, without impiety, quit the cloister. He 
recommended them to the Elector, requesting* him to afford 
them his assistance, if it were even but in secret; which re¬ 
quest was obtained. One of these youifg women was Catha¬ 
rine yon Boren, who aftervards became the wife ot Luther; 
she was remarkable for her beauty and virtues. To marry her 
at that time, however, was a step the rCrormer ventured not to 
take. This frequent abandonment of the cloisters, and the ne¬ 
cessity of abolishing them in those countries where the refor¬ 
mation had taken place, excited the question, as to wheli^^hould 
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be done with the possessions^belonging to the jmoiift^teries^and 
with the monks themselves. Luther solved this question, in a 
very practical and well-injagined work, entitled, P/aa for a ge^ 
mral with a Discourse otf ihe^application of the Ecclesias¬ 

tical Revenues* In this work he ob5ei’vea,-r- 

” The reformation will cau^b the downfall of*, all monastic in¬ 
stitutions, avd similar abominations, which? under the mask of god¬ 
liness, have been daly intent on accumulating wealth; it must be 
considered that these lands are the result of universal robbery. It 
could be wished that monasteries ^ad never existedj but since they 
•do exist, it is best to let them decay, or accelerate their fall. This 
may be done two ways. First, by granting free permission to all their 
inhabitants to quit them; secondly by every magistracy forbidding 
any persons to enter, in future, igto these establishments. Such as 
desire to remain in them should be permitted so tc^do, and should he 
allowed a maintenance, and even more than they previously enjoyed; 
but the lands should be plaoed in the hands of the magistracy. The 
revenues arising from these lauds should be appropriated to tlio sup^ 
port of those monks and nuns who should ch0O3e*to reSnaiti in their 
convents, and to furnish the necessarieB of life to aucl^ as tliought fit 
to quit them ; the remainder should be deposited in the general funds 
for the relief of the poor. In order to place the true Christian doc¬ 
trines oil a permanent and prohtable foundation, so that the inward* 
no-less than the outward man, may feel the beneficial effects of liberty 
of conscience, it would be necessary to establish schools upon a rati¬ 
onal plan.” 

For this purpose, Luther published, in the year 1624, an 
admonition to the magistrates of every German city, to esta- 
■blish and maintain a Christian sch1)ol.t ' 

Ho describes, with much precision, energy, aud truth, tlie 
great impertance that should he attached*to the education and 
instruction of youth; and calls upon the magisj,irates to be 
careful that gqod instructors and instructresses should be ap¬ 
pointed. “ Beloved friends,” says he, shall there bc'So great 
an annual expenditure in^mmUnition, roads, bridges, dykes, and 
innumerable such works, for the temporal security and conve- 
nience of a city ; and shall we besitafie to spend as much on the 
spiritual necessities of helpless youth V’ He then- describes the 
iniquity of the monastic life, the crimesperpetmted in it, and adds, 
“ it is my most earnest,wish, desire, and prayer, that all such sta¬ 
bles for aeses, and schools of the devil, ma^ be cast into perdi¬ 
tion, or converted into Christian schools.” “ Since,” continues 
he, “ the welfare, liontMr, and very life of the city is entrusted 
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to die magistracy and council, they are not doing r,ight in the 
sight of God and man, if ^they do not watch, botli hy day and 
by night, over its prosperity^ and improvement. Now the pros¬ 
perity of a city does not consist*only in amassing great wealth, 
in building strong walls or fine palaces, nor in the possession of 
military stores ; these things, when in the hands of fools, con¬ 
tribute only to •make the state o?^ such a city worse : but the 
real prosperity of a city consists in the multitude of worthy, 
learned, rational, honourable, and well educated citizens it con¬ 
tains ; and they may then collect treasures, and will make a 
right use of tlidm. And the h«athens,” he adds further, *' are. 
a reproach to us, from the care and attention they bestowed on 
the education of their youth of both sexes." He then observes, 
“ that the school^ should attehd no less to the education of the 
laity than'of,the .clergy I that the men might be fitted to rule 
countries and people, and the women to manage tlieir house's, 
children, and families.; This would be the result of providing 
able and diligent teachers, who should instruct them in lan¬ 
guages, and other necessary branches of education; and, by 
making them ^thoroughly acquainted with the history of indivi¬ 
dual states and kingdoms, they might learn to contemplate the 
world as in a mirror, and thus be prepared to direct their own 
passage through it, in a godly manner, and know what to de¬ 
sire and what to avoid in this life ; and also to assist others by 
their <;oun.sel and direction." Finally, after giving excellent 
advice respecting the regulation of these schools, and recom¬ 
mending that they should be provided with masters for lan¬ 
guages, history, and the fine arts, he concludes in these words; 

% ^ I 

I b«6eech you therefore, sirs> not to spfier my sincere and dili¬ 
gent cftbrtB to be all in vain,^ And should there be some among you, 
'who hold me in suchliftic estimation, that they do not think my advice 
worth following^ or who despise me as one persecuted by tyrants, let 
them consider that I am not seeking my own profit or advantage, but 
that of the ^hole Gkrman empire ; and were 1 a Turk or a HeaUien, if 
they were'^Onvinced that the Christians cSnly/and not T, would reap 
tlie benefit of my counsels, it lyould be their wisdom to follow them. 

I now commend you to die grace of God, and may lie soften and 
warm your hearts, to extend your protectron to helpless and forsaken 
youth; .diat, by divine aid, you may counsel and fit*them to dedicate 
themselves, body and soul, witl^ all diligance, to a blessed and 
Christian government of the German nation,the praise and honour 
of God the Father, through Our Sai^pur, Je^us Christ.” 

Thus, animated by trust, in Go4i and the love of his 
country; did the sublitnb geiuus of Luther labour to promote 
the greatest blessing. ever granted to. the Gerihan nation. 
What Luther had ,prophecied, came to pas| in the yK-’;1526. 
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The peasants, unable any lotigtT.to endure the taxes an(l con¬ 
tributions exacted of them, and weary of the tyranny of the 
princes, bishops, and noblemen, encouraged by the light of the 
gospel, assembled in armeddnukitudes to assert the rights of 
men. Munzer, a man of the best intentions, but an enthusiast, 
was the chief exciter of these commotion’s. The claims of the 
peasants w^re of the most* moderate and reasonable nature. 
Each community desired to possess the right to elect and de¬ 
pose the^r prie»^ts, and to select such as would ])reach the 
word of God, unalloyed by the doctrines of men. They re¬ 
fused to pay any longer the |mall tithes, buj were willing to 
grant the larger, or the tenth part of the product of the land, 
for the maintenance of the priest. They desired to be ffee 
from slavery, but were ready ,to obey the government in all 
just cases. Game, fish, and*vvood, they reejuired free and im- 
taxed. Soccage, and similar oppressions, *to be placed on an 
easier footing. The princes being resolved to yield nothing, 
bloody scenes of murder, conflagratiou, and pillage, ensued. 
Whilst the princes attacked with arms the rebellious peasants, 
Luther in his writings alternately besrfhght the princes and 
bishops to grant the gospel to the people, ancf to desist from 
their oppression, and to turn the peasants from sedition and 
bloodshed. 

In the mean time, the peasants were compelled to submit, 
Miinzer taken, and punished with death. The fire would, how¬ 
ever, have been suppressed but for a time, had not Luther ap¬ 
peased the minds of the people 'by his personal appear¬ 
ance. , • 

He travelled to different places—Jena, Weimar—preached, 
instructed, and softened those *whom he came among. He 
would have gone farther, had not the death of the Elector cal¬ 
led him back suddenly to WittemUerg,* This prince died 5th 
May, 1626. During the peasants* war, and soon after the 
funeral of the Elector, Luther entered into the 
marriage- He was married on the 13th of June, by Dr. Pom- 
mer, in the presence of»Lucas Kranach afid Johann ApiJ, to the 
noble lady, Catharine Von Bore, formerly a professed nun. 
He was then forty; she, twenty-six. , He resolved on this mar¬ 
riage suddenly, partly tb please his father, partly to enjoy the 
pleasures of marriage. This marriage proved a very hap¬ 
py one, for his wife^was fair, good, faithful, and affectionate. 
Tne papists, jvho preferred lust and un^tural crimes, to the 
inarrieef state, exclaimed loudly against this step of Lfltlieris, 
and even arraigned 4lie honour of his wife. Not long after, 
Luther became involved in a schism, which was the evasion of 
the unfortynate division between those wlio Styled themselves 
Luthe^ns, and the others of the reformed religion, 
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Zwinglius^ the Swiss reformer,^ had given a solemn inter¬ 
pretation of the words of Christ, “ This is my body/'which, in 
the eyes of Luther, appe^ed blasphemous. Many violent 
publications were issued by bot^parties,—the most vehement 
of which proceeded from Luther j the German theologians were 
divided into two parties. The Landgrave of Hesse endea¬ 
voured to reconcile these champiofts of faith, in a council held 
at Marburg, in the year *1629. They agreed in all points, ex¬ 
cept in the one article of the sacrament. / 

Luther' had lately published a little book, containing a 
collection of wood-cuts and satirical songs against the papal 
state, with a preface and a very long discourse, entitled, " Po- 
and its ATemberSp dtdneated and described The whole 
was the production of a humoreus imagination, and Luther ob¬ 
serves in the discourse, tliat popery had not yet been nearly 
enough satirized, ridiculed* and caricatured. 

Since the suppression of the insurrection of the peasants, 
the papal see had become more elated, and seemed to be dis¬ 
posed to greater harsljness than ever. “ We must, therefore, 
avoid supinenesB, but set forth this idolatrous race in its true 
colours, said Luther. Such is the purport of this book, wliich 
IS no libel, but an open censure of that public and auda¬ 
cious impiety which God will assuredly punish. He, bow- 

abandoned this kind of warfare, and devoted him- 
n j ^ promotion of the evangelical ivorship of 

Liod, His first step in this affair, was the publication of a 
workf « On Ike German Mass and Form o/'/fmA/p.” « Three 
“kinds of worship,” he says,'' may be retained; for I would 

Latin language from divine service; 
and did it lay in my power, supposing the Greek and He¬ 
brew languages were us v^gell understood amongst us as the 
Latin, and were as musical, I would cause tiiem to be read and 
,pung on alternate Sundays in the churches. But the third 
kind, which appertains to the real evangelical constitution, 
must not be so openly dispensed to thp generality of people ; 
but those who seriously desire to become Christians and ac¬ 
knowledge the gospel by word and deed, must sign their names 
and meet privately m some house for the purposes of prayer, 
reading, baptism, and receiving the sacrament, ai.d performing 
other Christian duties.” Luther thus inculcated a domestic, 
puvate, and internal religion, no*less thampublic observance of 
outward forms of woiship. The principal part of the German 
torm of worship was to consist in hearing the word of God 
and in a catechism, compiled with almbit childish simplicity 
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He has consecrated these and hie other propositions throneh- 
out ail agSs, by the words in which he concludes them. " But 
this andTevery other ordinance should be so exercised, that, 
should any abuse ensue fron> it, cit may be immediately abo¬ 
lished ; as king Hezeklah broke and destroyed the brazen 
serpents, as soon as the children of Israel maae an ill use of 
them. For a,ll institutions should tend to th.e advancement of 
faith and jove, and not to their prejudice. * Vl^en they no lon¬ 
ger do so, they sliould be instantly abolished. Ordinances are 
but exterior of things; however excellent they may be, they 
are still liable to abuse; the^fore, no ordinapee is of any im¬ 
portance in itself, but all virtue, excellence, dignity, &c. con¬ 
sist in the right use of it.”- 

Luther also endeavoured, a3 far as he was able, to embody 
his ideas, and to adorn divine worship with 'holy songs. He, 
therefore, collected all the sacred pottry written by himself and 
others, adapting them fjr four voices. Some of the best melo¬ 
dies were his own composition. He did this with the view of 
leading the younger part of the community, wliose education 
included music and the arts, from immoral songs, and turning 
their attention to more edifying subjects. Tluis, the gospel 
was not designed to destroy the arts, but to employ them in 
the service of Him who formed and gave them to mankind. 
So far, therefore, from being an impediment to the advance¬ 
ment of the fine arts, the protestant religion was peculiarly fa¬ 
vorable to their progress. 

From this time, Luther devoted all his attention to the 
direction of the protestants, and to the .support and encourage-* 
ment of the princes and theologians. He had thrown down and 
built up, and all his thoughts* were now turned to uphdld 
and defend the edifice he had raised. The transactions and 
leagues, protestations and explanation?, amongst the evange¬ 
lical princes, at the diets of Spire, Ausburg, and ^malkald, have, 
been therefore attributed to him. Hi-s principal works during 
this long period were, An Essay on Soldiers, A Memorial on the 
Turkish War, and his'“two Catechisms, which latter are of the 
utmost practical importance, on account of their great perspi¬ 
cuity, mildness, and ^olidity. The bloody period wa^ now ap¬ 
proaching, sovlong fore'seen and announced by Luther, when 
the torch of war was to be kindled in the German empire. He 
did not survive this «epoch. Luther died thc.death of a Chris¬ 
tian, the 18tb of May, 1546, at Fislebei^ whither he had been 
called by the family of Mannsfeld, to act the part of Sn arbi¬ 
trator. His body wis carried to Wittemberg with great pomp, 
and interred in the Cathedral, The follpwing inscr^tion was 
placed upon his tomb : 
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Martini Lv'n/ERaj 8. 'JheologieeD.Corpvs 

H. L. S. E. 

Qui an, ChristpMuxLVi. xii. Cal. Marlii 

j 

Eyslebii inpatrif S.^. oc. V, ann. 1.XI11. 

. M. II. D. X. 

An undcviajting trust in Goti*, a vivid feeling for all that 
is just, an eye fixed’ irreft'ocably on the hope of reward, a power 
of mind not to be fettered, and an unequallesl decision of cha¬ 
racter, were tlie virtues of this great ihan. The qualities of his 
mind were great, his eloquence Qverwhelming. When we con¬ 
sider tlie time in which he lived, and the enemies to whom he 
was opposed, we shall be Just even to his failings. Luther oc¬ 
cupies a large space in history,; he not only produced a revo¬ 
lution in spirituaf matters, but gave, as it were, a new impulse 
to the general knowledge of mankind. His works have been 
often collected by friends and foes, and 

object of exaggerated praise than the victim of unqualified con¬ 
demnation. .'file, collection now published of his works, the 
title of which is pre'tixed to this article, is the besti; it contains 
all his works in German, and also his Latin ones translated 
into German. Neither should his Tabic Talk (of which a 
notice will be found in our Xth. No.) be wanting in a com- 

E lete edition; they consistof his sayings and opinions,collected 
y many of liis friends during his life time; and arc distin¬ 
guished by wit, humour, originality, and for German pithiness. 
Alany will not meet with general approbation, for nothing 
is so open to censure and misconception as desultory remarks, 
detached from the subjects to_ which they owe their birth ; and 
it'is hardly fair to present unreservedly, to the eyes of the 
world, that, which was uttered in bitterness or jest before a few 
confidential friends, it is lo be wished that Jo. Aurifaber, who 
^first published them, had acted with greater circumspection ; 
but, since they are public property, Walch has done well in not 
rejecting them from his edition, where he has given a notice of 
them in the appendix. This edition isf become very rare, but 
the celebrated theologian, D. de Wette, has promised to issue 
a new and more perfect one through the medium of the Rieme- 
I'ian press, at Berlin. The spirit of Luther stil! lives in Ger¬ 
many, and inspires and animates the German youth. The best 
testimony of the merit of this man was,(that the noblest and 
worthiest of the Geripan natied assembled themselves at Wart- 
burg, cTtor the successful struggle against Napoleon, to cele¬ 
brate together the anniversary of .the Reformation and their 
restoration to fieedoip. That which inspired the breast of Lu¬ 
ther, burns iu every uncornipted German heart—Unity of Reli¬ 
gion, of Country, and of Freedom ! 
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j\iiT. IV .—Nathan the Wise, chDrmmatic Poem; tramialedjrom 
the tie?'?nan of Lessing* 8vo.. Norwich, 1791. 

« 

Although we are compelled to tread clo,sely on the heels 
of the present century, in reviewing* the- work befbre us, it 
is probable that ’it is at least as little known to the majority 
of our readers, as most of the productions of the last two 
hundred years, of equal or inferior merit. There seems but 
• one way, of accounting for its want of notoriety. It was writ¬ 
ten and published in the country. The connexions of the 
author with the literary circles jof London seem to have been 
irisufEcient, at the time, to secure,that notice for this, and 
his other works, which we think scfeminefttly due to them; 
and it is not till of -late years, that something like celebrity 
has attached to his translations, beyond the limits of the 
writer’s province. It seems that literary r^putjtion, which 
flies with th§ mail-coach in every direct!^ from the capital, 
and carries down the fame of the last trashy novelist or 
poetaster, at the rate of eight miles an hour, to the remotest 
village in the island, travels backward at a difterent rate. A 
reputation, begun at Norwich, takes twenty years in reaching 
the metropolis; and that, when backed by merit which, in 
the hands of a London bookseller, would have secured the 
sale of u third or fourth edition. It is*our firm opinion that the 
author of this translation, like his fellow-citizen, Dr. Sayers, . 
has sacrificed a considerable reputation, merely by printing his 
' book a hundred miles from Lonuclh. • 

Our attention has been particularly drawn to the transla¬ 
tion before us, at the present time. By thfc strong feeling which 
is gradually growing up in England in favour of German li¬ 
terature. Within the space of one year, we have been pre¬ 
sented with elaborate versions from two of the most dis¬ 
tinguished works of the greatest living, if not tlie greatest 
of all German authors. We allude to Lord Gower’s Faust, 
and the recent translation of Wilhelm Meister's Apprenticeship. 
We have see® Percy Shelley occupied in similar labours, 
and have read Dedications of Lord Byron to the " Illustrious 
Goethe.” This, then*is no casual whim. These are no paltry 
bookseller’s tsanslations at a shilling a ; no doing of 
mawkish novels from the original German, through the Pfench, 
into the language ofeJEnglish chamber-maids, for the use of 
sentimental misses. This is a downright earnest undertaking 
to transplant into cultivated English the cH^d’auvres dfa nas¬ 
cent literature; which, in spite of ridicule and abuse from 
French, English, and Italian, Is beginning,*o overshadow Eu- 
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rope with at least “ the gloom of ife gloryand, whatever be 
its merits or defects, to force its way into the circle' of Euro¬ 
pean intellect. We have laughed at German long enough; it 
IS now time to learn it. * 

Amongst the earliest students of this rising literature, 
and amongst the .first, if not the first, of its English translators, 
the author before Us is entitled to peculiar distinction, for his 
services in this new department of letters.' ,Both for the pri¬ 
ority and excellence of his translations, he merits the first sprig 
of laurel which, will hereafter be decreed to the pioneers of 
German literature. To a knowledge of the language, we be¬ 
lieve unequalled amongst our German scholars, he unites an 
originality of English style, \ philosophical spirit, and a re¬ 
fined, though occdsionally.a peculiar, taste, W'bich well quali¬ 
fied him for the ta&k of introducing the new poetry into Engr 
land. Of this, however, the reader will be better able to judge 
when he has finished our critique. 

Of the original author or these poems, nothing need be 
said. It will be su'ihcient occupation to point out the merits 
which the work has retained in the hands of the translator. 

In the story, for it can hardly be called the plot, of the 
drama, there is nothing new. In the days of the Sultan Saladiu, 
Nathan, the rich Jew, 

" of whom, 'twas said, he had found out the tombs 
of Solomon and David, knew the word 
-• that lifts their marble lids, and thence obtained 

the golden oil that fed his shining pomp— 

» t 

Natlian, returning to Jerusalem, from a mercantile expedi¬ 
tion to the East, found that bis house had been burned down in 
his absence,. and that his adopted daughter, Kccha, had nar- 
"rowly cscape'd from the flames, through the intrepidity of a 
young Christian captive. ./The girl bad been adopted by the 
Jew Under singular circumstances. Eighteen years before the 
opening of the play, in one of the brutal massacres which, for 
the greater glory of the true faith, were perpetrated, from time 
to lime, on die defenceless remnant of'Israei, 

• 

** tlie Christians murdered ev^ry jew in Gath, 
woman and ciiild; and amon^ these, liis 
Svith sev.en hopbtul sons, w^re found ; who all 
beneath bis brother’s roof^ which the^iijLad fled to, 
were burnt alive.” 

After three nights spent in dust and ashes, and sweeping 
belure bis God, an^ cursing himself and the* world, and vowing 
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unrelenting hatred to Christianity, Nathan the Jew arose and 
was comforted. Just then, a knight’s squire dismounted at his 
gate, anS presented to him a fenfale infant^ a few weeks old, 
wrapt in a mantle. The knight wtfs Nathan’s friend— a German 
by name, and married to the sister of Conrade, of Stauffen, a 
German Templar. He was suddenly compelled to make off to 
Gaza, whither the helpless child could norn^ompany him ; and 
the mother had, died a short time before.* iiTspitc of his pre ¬ 
vious vow, and bis cruel sufferings, the virtuous Jew relented at 
the sight of the innocent Christian babe :— 

« 

“ he took the child. 

. and bore it to his couch, and kist it; flung 

himself upon his knees and sobbed—* my God, 
now have I one out of the seven again 

From that day hq,brought up the child as his own ; and, 
as she grew up undfer his eye, he contracted for the little Recha 
the affection of a father.—Full of grati^de deliverer of 

his adopted daughter, Nathan, as generous as he was rich, ea¬ 
gerly inquired for the captive Christian. He, however, had no 
sooner rescued the Jewish girl from the flames, than be disap¬ 
peared. All they knew of him was, that he daily wandered in 
a neighbouring palm-grove, and wore the white robe of a Tem¬ 
plar. Here, in a favourite phrase of the translator, Nathan 
"found him up,” and, in spite of‘his pride and moroaeness, 
succeeded in conciliating him, and Extracted the promise of a 
visit. The consequence of the visit it is scarcely necessary to 
mention. The Templar falls in^ love with the rich Jew’s pretty 
daughter. In accordance with his headstrong temper, *the 
knight immediately demands her m marriage. The Jew, how¬ 
ever, hesitates, not on account of the*difficulties which strike 
us at first sight—for Recha had been baptised—has all the timp 
been brought up, if not a Christian, at least, not a Jewess; and 
even had it been otherwise, Ndthan has no prejudices, and 
would as soon that his daughter had a Christian to her husband 
as another. The Templar’s name was Conrade—Conrade of 
Stauffen. Why this should have given rise to Nathan’s hesi¬ 
tation will appear hereafter! 

The Templar grows furious at the refusal; which, it seems, 
is no less afflicting 4o a certaih Christian lady’s-maid of Recha, 
who bdsbeen all along in possession of tb^ secret of her^adoption 
by the Jew, and who looked to a marriage with the knight as the 
only means of savitf^ her mistress’s som. Impelled by her zeal 
in this behalf, Daya resolves to betraji her master^ and bene¬ 
factor, by communicating to the Templar the real state of Re- 
cha's Velationship to Nathan. After many twinges of con- 
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ticiente^ in spite of her super^titionis zeal, she at lu^t imparts 
the news, 

“ that Recha is no Jewess, but a Christian.*" 

To this piece ov^onfidence, the knight's reply is charac¬ 
teristic. In spi.U^*>*<ff the^ value of®the intelligence, he cannot 
conceal his contempt for the motive which led Jiis informant to 
break her trust:— 

' “ I congraVilate you, 

"twas a hard labour, but his out at last; 
go on with undiminished zeal, and people 
heaven, vhen no longer*fit to people earth.” 

t 

In spite of this generous indignation, he does not fail to 
avail himself of the knowledge. Daya’e communication seems 
to aftbrd a clue to the Jew’s ^ehaviour. The knight imagines 
that Nathan t^^dded to his superstition— 

was such a thoro’ jew, that he sought out 
for Christian children to bring up as jews,"— 

and, therefore, to compel him to consent, 

the project strikes* him short and good, 
to hold the knife to his throat,” 

« 

till he gave up his stolen daughter to a husband of her own 
choice and religion. With this intention he applies to Atha- 
nasios, the patriarch of Palestine. He had had some previous 
communication with the holy father on a subject connected 
with church interests. 

In the beginning of the story, we omitted to state the 
circumstance to which the cAptive Tempjar owed his life. It 
was the usual custom of the Mussulmen, to cut the throats of 
those redoubtable soldier-monks, whenever they succeeded in 
catching one; and such would have b^en our Templar's fate, 
had not Saladin seen him when the MamalukeV sabre was 
ready to descend upon his neck, and, struck by his resemblance 
to Assad, a dearly-b^oved, lost brother, saved him from the fatal 
blow. §ince that time, the knight had been takeai no further 
notice of; and though delivered from immediate death, was left 
to wander near Jerusalem, with nothing to subsist upon but 
wild dates, and no place of shelter but the palm-grove. In this 
condition the Patriarch had proposed to him, by mean's of bro¬ 
ther Bonafitlcs^ to conVey a letter to King Philip, containing 
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instructioijs as to the state <*f the fortifications of the town, and 
the details of a plot for assassinating Saladin. The Templar, 
however, could not be persuaded td view the interests of reli¬ 
gion in the same light ns thf^prfbst. He remembered that 
Saladin had saved his life, and refused to do the holy deed. 
The negociations, however, had brought^iim acquainted with 
the Patriarch, and he proposed to avail hinwij dfj^ f the holy fa¬ 
ther in furthering his design, of compelling NMhan to give up 
his adopted daughter. 

According to the terms of tho capitulation of Jerusalem, 
Saladin had sworn to protect the Christian Church in all the 
privileges and doctrines which appertained to the faith. Now, 
amongst other useful ordinances, it had been decreed that if a 
Jew seduced a Christian to apostacy, he should die by fire. 
With the intention of ascertaining this, tbe^^emplar applies to 
the Patriarch, and puts the hypoth’etical case of a Jew edu¬ 
cating a Christian child in any other than the Christian faith. 
The Patriarch declares it to come within the law. Although 
the knight had been cautious to put the.casg^j^blematically, 
and not to endanger Nathan’s safety, the Patriarch is struck by 
the singularity of the question, and sets himself diligently to 
work, to find out some Jew in Jerusalem to whom the Templar’s 
case would apply ; in the devout hope of finding ‘ another job 
for brother Bonafides.’ 

We must now turn for a moment to another part of 
tlie story. Saladin, the Sultan, is put to his wit’s end for 
lack of funds to carry on the war* and means of indulging 
in a preposterous taste for charity; which, if common in* 
kings, would beggar their subjects more rapidly lhaii any of 
the more usual vices to which princes are apt to be addicted. . 
livery beggar was cx officio of hi^ household ; every pilgrim 
received his alms; every impudent petitioner obtained his 
prayer; and the magnanimous Sultan carried his notions of ge¬ 
nerosity so far, as to repay the avant-couriers, who bring the 
earliest intelligence of news, with'presents of a purse or two 
of gold. It never, of*course, occurs to him, that to squander 
his resources in this manner (besides Malthus and the poor- 
laws) on the vilest an^ most prodigal of his subjects, was in 
fact nothing Siore ^ 


than to oppress mankind by hundred thousands, 
to squeeze, grind, plunder, butcher, ai^d torment, 
and act philanthropy to individuals :’'— 


No; Saladin was of the high romantic breed, and thought 
money the vilest of things, money-makers the vilest df animals, 
and condemned all the most efiective virtues as little more than 
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pru(ient vices; with him, poverty ^nd wealth were convertible 
terms— 

“ A cloak, a h(ftrse,4asabre, and a God!— 

What needs he else ?” 


In spite, howoer, of these maxims, and as a consequence 
of these t)roc^Oiimgs, Saladin was constantljf oat ajt elbows; 
and at the time when our tale commences, Ije was peculiarly 
embarrassed by the failure of the seven years’ tribute from 
Egypt. Al-Hafij his treasurer, a friend of Nathan’s. He 
Lad frequently indulged in eulogiums on the wise and vir¬ 
tuous Jew, before Saladin and his sister. In this pressing niQ- 
ineut, the latter reminds Al-Hafi of his friend; repeats the 
praises he had woilt to bestow on him so lavishly—for instance, 
in recounting with Enthusiasm 

“ how nobly Nathan 

bestowed what he esteemed it not a meanness, 
by prffdfni ifi^stry t’ have justly earned— 
how Tret from prejudice his lofty soul— 
his heart to every virtue how unlocked— 

with every lovely feeling how familiar—” 

» 

and concludes, by urging the treasurer to contract for an imme¬ 
diate loan with the Rothschild of Jerusalem. To cut tlie mat¬ 
ter short, Nathan is introduced to the Sultan, who cufertains 
.him with a disquisition on the comparative merits of tlie three 
revolutions—the Jewish, Christian, and Mahometan—and ends 
by* appointing him his defterdar, or keeper of the privy purse, 
^^aladin was too poor to give him a salary; and bis real 
business was to supply m'oney for the Sultan’s necessities. 
Amongst the plate and jewels transferred from Nathan’s house 
to the Sultan's palace for this purpose, Sittah, his sister, dis¬ 
covers a small portrait-—the portrait of Leonard of Filnek, the 
Jew’s friend and Recha’s father. She’sliews it to Saladin, 
who recognizes in it the likeness of his brother Assad ; but we 
will give it in his own words, which we think extremely beau¬ 
tiful : • , 

“ Ha! What, my ^rother 

'Tis he, ’tis he, teas he ,—was he, alas 1 ^ 

thoisdear brave youm, and lost to me so early; 
what would I not with thee and at thy side* 
have undertaken ? Let me have the portrait, 

I recollect it now again; he gave it 
unto thy cider sister^to his Lilah, 
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that itioroing that she wcoild not part with him, 
hut clasp’d him so in tears. It was the last 
morning that he rode out; and let him 
ride unattended. Lilah dic9»for*gricf, 
and never could forgive me that I let hiny 
then ride alone. He cam| not back.” ^ 

Thc'pictura suggests the recolle<?tioii ofthe young Tem¬ 
plar, whose life he had spared, from his;imagined resemblance 
to Assad. The Templar is sent for to the palace, and the Sul¬ 
tan is more than ever struck*by the liken ess .of his person and 
the similarity of his voice and temper. 

The plot now tends rapidly to its close. A friar, whom 
the Patriarch had commissioned to inquire Jnto Nathan’s con¬ 
nexion with Recha, in hoped of realizing ip him the siis[)icions 
excited by the Templar’s queries, turns out to be the very squire 
who had delivered Reolia into his hands, eighteen years before. 
On inquiry, the friar remembers him of a certain Persian book, 
which he drew from his master’s tjosora^ whjlst assisting in his 
burial at Askalon--—for there it was, that tFie supposed Leonard 
of Filnek lost his life. Nathan hastens to th^ palace with his 
prize ; and finds the Templar and Recha already there. Na¬ 
than’s aversion to their marriage is now explained: they are 
both children of Leonard of Filnek—and Leonard himself was 
Assad, the Sultan’s brother. 

The materials of a tragedy are undoubtedly contained in 
this story. But NaMnnlZ/emie is do tragedy. The translator 
has called it an argumentative drama; and this seems the most 
appropriate name. Although,it is said to liave become, in a 
curtailed shape—a good office which it owes to Schiller—S fa¬ 
vourite acting play in Germany,,we confess we see but little 
partaking of the dramatic character iA its present form. It is 
rather a poetical dialogue, than a play; ana possesses not one 
of the qualities which oelong to the legitimate drama. 

It nas not been written with a view to affect the passions. 
It consists of dissertation, and not dialogue; of description, 
and not action. Its principal object seems to be, to inculcate 
mutual indulgence bejtween religious sects. This is, no doubt, 
a laudable 'design; and one of far greater moment than is 
usually contemplated by writers for the stage. It abounds 
with .eloquent pasfSages and ingenious disquisitions; but the 
reader whd sits down to it in the expef^tation of the common 
objects of drama^p interest, will not fail to meet wfth disaji- 
pointment. 

The play opens with Nathan’s return. The firsj; scene con¬ 
tains!, tlie interview with his daughter, and the treasurer AI- 
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lIaB.« In the next, the friar, .BonaQdes, communicates to the 
Templar the Patriarch’s project for betraying the town, and as¬ 
sassinating Saladin. This, !he reader will remember, was the 
subject of his letter to King Philip, which he proposes to send 
by the Templar’s hand^. The knignt asks 

. “^fe that an office* 

• •; ( ( 

more meritorious than to save from burning 
a Jewish maid ? ' 

Friwr. So it should seem; must seem — 
for, says the patriarch, to all Chifsteiulom 
this letter is of import:—and to bear it 
safe to its destination, says the patriarch, 

God will reward with a peculiar cfown 
in heaven:—and of this cfown, the patriarch says, 
no one is worthier than you. 

Templar* Thau I ? 

Friar* For none so able, and so fit to earn 
this crown^'fitrpaiuixTch says, as you. 

Templar. As I? 

Friar. The patriarch here is free, can look about him, 
and knows, he says, how cities may be storm'd, 
and how defended; knows, he says, the strengths 
and weaknesses of Saladin's new bulwark, 
and of the inner rampart last thrown up; 
and to the warriors of the "Lord, he says, 

• could clearly point them out; 

Templar. And can I know . 
exactly the contents of this same Icftter ? 

Friar. Why that 1 don’t pretend to vouch exactly— 

'Tis to King Philip: and our patriarch— 

* Templar. Well—-and your patriarch— 

Friar. Knows, with great precision, 

and from sure hands, how, when, and with what force, 

and in which quarter, Saladin, in case 

the war breaks out afresh, will take the field. 

Templar. He knows that? 

Friar. Yes; and would acquaint king Philip, 
that he may bcttcr calculate^ if really ^ 
the danger be so great as to require 
him to renew at all evints the truce 
so bravely broken by your body. v. ^ 

Templar. So? 

This is a patriarch indeed! He wants 
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no common messenger; he wanfe a spy. 

Go teU your patriarch, brother, I am not, 
as fat as you can sift, the man to suit him. 

Friar, That’s much as leuppos’d, and, to speak plainly, 
not to be blam’d. The best w yet behind. 

The patriarch has made out the very fortress, 
its name, and strength, artd site on Libanm|, 
whecciu the mighty sums are now conceaT'd,' " 
with which th« prudent Either of the sultan 
provides the cost of war, and pays the army. 

He knows that Saladin, from time to time, • 
goes to this fortress, thro' bye-ways and passes, 

• with few attendants. 

Templar, Well— 

, Friar, How easy ’twere 

to seize his person in these expeditions, 
aud make an end of ^11 1 You shudder, Sir— 

Two Maronites, who fear the I^d, have otter’d 
to share the danger of the enlcrprize, " 
under a proper leader. • 

Templar. And the patriarch 
had cast his eye on me for this brave office ? 

Friar. He thinks King Philip might from Plolcmais 
best second such a deed. 

Templar, On me? on me? 

Have you not heard then, just xiow"heard, the favor, 
wlkich I receiv’d from Saladin ? 

Friar. O yes ! ^ 

Templar. Aud yet ? 

Friar, The patriarch thinks—that’s mighty well— 

God, and the order’s interest 
Templar. Alter notliing, 
command no villainies. 

Friar. No, that indeed not; 
but what is villainy in human eyes 
may in the sight of God, the patriarch thinks, 
not be.^’ ^ ’ 

The Templar, however, thinks differently, and after a little 
furthej; discussion, kends off the friar, who, 

* f 

“ withdraws 

iilwe gladly than he came.” 

The^next passage we shall extract "is from a scone in the 
second act. The Templar had been discovered rambling in the 
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Place of Palms, close to Nslthan’s house; and Reclia having 
urgea her father not to omit the opportunity of conversing with 
him, the old Jew had been so long in putting on his gabardine, 
that the girl’s patience was exhausted. 

“ Recha* You have been so very slow, my dearest father, 
you now will hardly be in time to Jind him. 

Nathan* *WelI, if not here beneath the palms; yet, surely, 
elsewhere. My child, be satisfied* See, sec,' 
is not that Daya makin^^ toward us ? 

Recha* She certainly has lost^iim then. 

Nathan* Why so? 

Recha, Else she’d walk quicker. 

Nathan, She may not have ^cen us. 

Recha* There* now sh§ sees us. 

Nathan* And her specQ redoubles. 

Be calm, my Recha. 

Recha* Would you have your daughter 
be cool un^*jig^nccrn’d who ’twas that sav*d her, 
heed not p whom is due the life she prizes 
chiefly because she ow’d it first to thee ? 

Nathan* I would not wish thee other than thou tirl, 

E'en if I knew that in thy secret soul 
a very difierent emotion throbs. 

Recha* Why—what my father ? 

Nathan* Dost thou u§k of me, 
so tremblingly of me, what passes in thee? 
whatever ’tis, ’tis innocence and nature. 

‘ 4 Be not alarm’d, it gives me i.o alarm; 

But promise me that, wLsn thy heart shall speak 
A plainer language, i/iou wilt not conceal 
A single of thy wishes from my fondness," 

There is something dramatic in this passage; but the* poet 
immediately relapses into his usual didactic style. We give an 
example of this m the two following extracts. They are taken 
from the scene in which Nathan first meets the Templar, who 
receives him with all the ill-bred haughtiness which then chiefly 
distinguished the Christian from the Jew. 

** Temflar, Wall, Jew, what wouldstthdu have ? 

Nfithan* The libtSrty of speaking you. 

Templar* So— 

Nathan* My name is Nathau, father to the maid 
your generous couriSge snatch’d from circling flames; 
and hasten 
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Templar. If with thanks, keep^kecp them all. 

Those little things IVe had to suffer much from: 
too much already, far. And, aftei*all, 
you owe me nothing. Was told 

she was your daughter ? Tis a Templar’s duty 
to rush to the assistance of the first 
poor wight that needs him ;*and my life jus^t (hen 
was quite a burden. 1 was mighty glad 
to risk it for another; tho’ it were 
that of a Jewess. 

Nathafi. Noble, and yet shocking! • 

The turn might be expected. Modest greatness 
wears willingly the mask of what is shocking 
in scare ofl'admiration: but^ &ltho’ • 

she may disdain the tribute, admiration, • 
is there no other tribute she can bear witli ? 
knight, weir you here*not foreign, not a captive, 

1 would not ask so freely. Speak, command^ 
in what can I be useful ? 

Templar. You—in nothing. • 

Nalhan. 1 am rich- 

Templar. To me the richer jew ne’er seem’d 
the better jew.’' 

This insolence excites nothing but pity in the breast of the 
oencrons Hebrew. His modest remonstrances at last bring 
the. Templar to liis senses- The tolerant views and benevo-, 
lent sentiments of the .lew excite some feelings of shame in 
the crusadei’s bosom. Not that he seems to have been igao- 
rant on these subjects before Nathan’s lecture, as (he reader 
will presently see ; but he attempts*to justify his party zeal by • 
the common trick of retorting a similar accusation against Na¬ 
than s nation. The Jew intreats him to consider, that although ‘ 
people may differ in faith, they need not thirst after each others’ 
blood. • 


** Nathan. Let one not scar and bruise the other; 
let not the gnarl be angry with the stump; ' 

let not the upper branch alone pretend 
not to have started from the common earth. 

Templar. Well said: and yet, I trust, y^u know the nation, 
that first began to strike at fellow men, * 
that first baptiz'd it.,elf the chosen people— 

How now if I were—not to hate this people, 
yet fo*" its pride could not forbear to scorn it, 
thef pride which it to musulmon and chripAian 
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^bequeath'd, as were its gofl^alone the true one. 

You start, that I, a Christian, and*a templar, 
talk thus. Where, whcri^ has e’er the pious rage 
to own the better God—o* ih^ whole world 
to force this better, as the best of all— 
shown itself more, and in a blacker form, 
than here, than now? To him, whom, here and now, 
the film is not removing from his eye— ^ , 

But be he blind that wills ! Forget my speeches 
and leave me. 

Nathan, Ah ! indeed you do.^iot know 
how closer I shall cling to you henceforth. 

We must, wc will be friends. Despise my nation— 
We did not choose a nation fof ourselves. 

Are we our nations ? W)iat*s a nation then ? 

Were jews and Christians such, e'er they were men? 
And have I found in thee one more, to'whom 
it is enough to be a man. ^ 

hflBt thou. 

Nathan, by God, thou hast. Thy hand; I blush 
to.^ave mistaken thee a single instant* 

Nathan, And I am proud of't. Only common souls 
we seldom err in. 

Templar, And uncommon ones 
seldom forget. Yes, Nathan, yes wc must, 
we will be friends." * 


< 

The following is a little too abstruse, in a dramatic point 
of view, for the conversation oT a girl and her confidante, when 
the former is on the tip*tbff of expectation of a first visit from 
her lover. ^ * 


Recha, What, Daya, did my father really say 
I might expect him, every instant, here ? 

That meant—now did it not? he would*come soon. 
And yet how many instants have rolled by!— 

But who wQuld think of those tliat are elapsed?— 

To the next moment only I am alive.— c 

At last the very one will come that brings him. 

Daya. Butfbr^the Multan's ilf-tim’d message, Nathan 
had^brought him ih«, 

Recha, And when this moment comes, 
and when this warmest, inmost of my wishes 
shall l^e fulfill'd, what then? what then? 

Daya, What then! 
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wliy then I hope the warmest of my wishes i 

wHl have its turn, and happen. 

Recha. 'Stead of thisj 

what wish shall take possession of my bosom, 
which now without some ruling wish of wishes 
knows not to heave ? Shall nothing ? ah, I shudder !, 
Daya. Yes^ mine shall then supplant, the’oi>c fulfill'd'— 
my wish to see thee plac'd one day in Europe 
in hands welk worthy of thee. 

Recha. No, thou errest: , 
the very thing that makes diee foi^m this wish 
prevents its being mine. Thy country draws thee, 
and shall not mine retain me ? Shall an image, 
a fond remembrance of thy^hojne, thy kindrt^d, 
which years and distance have notlyet effac'd, 
be mightier o’er thy soul, than what 1 hear, ^ 
see, feel, and hold, oTmine ? 

Daya. ’Tis vain to struggle- 
the ways of heaven are the ways of heaven. 

Is he the destin’d saviour by whdse arm ' 
his God, for whom he fights,intends to^fead thee 
into the land, which thou wast bom for— 
jRecha* Dnyn, 

what art thou prating of ? My dearest Daya, 
indeed thou hast some strange Unseemly notions* ' 

“ His God—whom he fights”—^vhat is a God 
belonging to a man—needing another 
to fight his battles ? And can we pronounce 
Jbr which among the scatter’d clods of earth , 
you, I was born, unless it be for ♦hat 
on which we were* produced. If Nathan heard thee^ 
what has my father done to thee, that thou 
hast ever sought to paint my happiness 
as lying far remote from him, and his ? 

What has he done to thee that thus, among 
the seeds of reason, which ho.sow’d uiimix’d,. 
pure in my soul, thou ever must be seeking ,, 

to plant the weeds, or flowers, of thy own land. 

He wills not of these, pranking gaudy blossoms i 
upon this soil. And I too must acknowledge 
I feel as if they had a spur-sweet odor, ; ^ 
that makes me giddy—thathalf suj^ocatea. 

Thy head is wont to bear it. I dotft blame < 
those stronger nerves, that can support it.— 

When was I not all ear, if thou began’si 
voii. X. PAiri ti. V 
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to talk about the heroes of thy faith,? 

Have I not freely on their deeds bestow’d 
my admiration, to their sufierings yielded 
the tribute of ray tears ? THfeir jhith indeed 
has never seem’d their most heroic side 
to me: yet tlierefore have I only learnt 
to find more'COnsolatioQ in the thought, 
that our devotion to the God of all 
depends not on our notions about God, 
my father has so often told us so.— 

The Templar’s intervievr with Athanasios is peculiarly cha¬ 
racteristic of the tone and style of the piece. The reader will 
thank us for extracting it entire. . 

• c' 

Patriarch. So, sir knight, Fm truly happy 
to meet the brave young man~so very young too— 
something, God.help him, ra^y come of him. 

Templa/, More^ 

than is already hardly will come of him, 
but less, my reverend father, that may chance. 

Patriarch, It is my prayer at least a knight so pious 
may for the cause of Christendom and God 
long be preserved; nor can that fail, so be 
young valoutwill lend ear to aged counsel. 

With what can I be useful any way ? 

Templar, With that which my youth is without, with counsel. 

Patriarch, Most willingly, but counsel should be follow’d. 

Templar, Surely not blindly I 

Patriarch, Who sa,vs th^t? Indeed 
none should omit to make use of tlie reason 
given him by God, iu thinga where it belongs, 
but it belongs not every where; for instance, 
if God, by some one of his blessed angels, 
or other holy minister of his.word, 
deign’d to ij^ake known a mean, by which the welfare 
of Christendom or of his holy church \ 
in some peculiar and especial manner 
might be promoted of secured, who then ^ 
shall venture to rfse up and try by reason 
the Will of him who has created reason, 
measure th’ eternal laws of heaven by 
the litjje rules of a^vainhum^ honour?— 

But, of all this, enough. , What is it then 
on which our counsel is desir'd ? 
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Templar, Suppose, • 
my reverend father, that a jew pofsess'd 
an only child, a girl we’ll sc^, wjiom he 
with fond attention forms to^very virtue, - 
and loves more than bis very soul ; a chHd . 
who by her pious love reqpites his goodness. 

And now, suppose it whisper’d—say to ifie—., 
this girl is not the daughter of the Jew^ 
he pick’d up, purchas’^ stole her in her childhood-^ 
that she was born of cliristjpna and tiaptiz’d, ^ 
but that the jew hath reared her as a Jewess, ^ 
allows her to remain a Jewess, and ^ 
to think herself his daughter.. Reverend fa^er, 
what then ought to be done*? • ^ 

Patriarchs I shudder I But * 
first will you please cjcplain if such a case 
be fact, or only an hypothesis ? ^ 

That is to say, if you, of your head^ - ’ 
invent the case, or if indeed it happen’d, 
and still continues happening? 

Templars I had thought 
that just to learn your reverence's opinion 
this were all one. 

Patriarchs All one—now see how apt 
proud human reason is in spiritual tlyngs 
to err: ’tis not all one ; for, if the point 
in question be a mere sport of the wit, 

’twill not be worth our While to think it thro’, 
but I should recommend the cttrioudiq>erson 
to theatres, where oft, with loud applause, 
euch pro and contras have been agitated. 

But if the object should be something more 
than by a school-trick—^by a sleight of logic 
to get the better of me—if the case 
be really extant, if it should have happen’d 
within our diocese, of—or perhaps 
here in oui^ear Jerusalem itself, 
why then— 

Templar. What 4hen ? 

Pdtriarth. Then were it proper 
to execute at once upon the jew 
the penal laws in suw a case provided 
by papal and imperial right, against . 
so foul A crime—such dire abotninatiou. 

Templar. So^ 
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* Patriarch. And the laws forenieij,tion’d have decreed, 
that if a jew shall to apostacy 
seduce a Christian, he shAl die by fire. 

Templar. So. * «* 

Patriarch. How.much more the jew, who forcibly 
tears from the holy font a Christian child, 
and breaks -the saoranicatal bond of baptism; 
for all what’s done to children is by force— 

I mean except what the church does to childiV^ii. 

Templar. What if the child, but fof this fostering jew, 
must have expir’d in misery? ^ 

Patriarch. That’s nothing; 
the Jew has still deserv*d the faggot—for 
’twere better it here died in xnise/y 
than for eternal Woe to live. Besides, 
why should the jew forestall the hand of God ? 

God, if he wills to save, can save without him. 

Templar. And spite of h&n too save eternally. 

Patriafkh. That’s nothing! still the jew is to be burnt, 
TVmpZar.^Thathurts me—^more particularly as 
’tis said, he has not so much taught the maid 
his faith, as brought her up with the mere knowledge 
of what our reason teaches about God. 

Patriarch. That's nothing! still the jew is to be burnt— 
and for this very reason would deserve 
to be thrice burnt. How, let a child grow up 
without a faith ? Not even teach a child 
, * the greatest of its duties, to \)elieve ? 

’Tis heinous! I am astonish’d, knight, 

That you yourself-^^. *. 

Templar. The rest, right reverend sir, 
in the confessional, but not before.*’ 

The Sultan’s second interview with the Templar is beau 
tiful, and even affecting. 

Templar, I thy prisoner, Sultan, 

Saladin. Thou my prisoner-— 
and shall I not to him whose I'ffe I gave ^ 
also give freedom 

templar. What 'twere worthy thine 
to do, it is my part to hear of thee, ^ 
and not to take fof granted. But, O Sultan, 
to lay loud protestations at thy feet, 
of gratitude for a Iffe s]>ared, agrees 
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not with my station or my character. 

At atl timesj *tis pnce more, pringe, at thy service. 

Sahtdin. Only forbear tojuse against me. 

Not that I grudge my enem^ one pair more 
of iiands—-but such a heart, it goes agaiAst me 
to yield him. 1 have bees deceiv'd with (hee, 
thou brave young man, iu nothing—Yes/thou art 
in soul and bc>dy Assad. 1 could ask thee 
where then hast thou been lurking all this time ? 

Or in what cavern slept ? •What Ginnistan 
chose some kind Perie for thy hiding-place, 
that she might ever keep the flower thus fresh ? 

Methinks, I could remind thee here and yonder 
of what we did together—could abuse thee 
for having had One secret, e’en to me*— 
cheat me of one adventure—^yes, I could, 
if I saw thee alone, and not myfelf. 

Thanks that so much of this foU^. sweeO||u^on * 
at least is true, that in my sear of life ^ 

an Assad blossoms for me/’ 

The following soliloquy of the Templar, in the Place of 
Palms, before Nathan’s house, is striking : 

No, into this house I go not—sjire at last 
he’ll shew himself—once, once they used to see me 
so instantly, so gladly—time will come 
when he’ll send out most civilly to beg me 
not to pace up and down before his door. 

Psha—and yet l\ta a little nettleiQ to®; 
and what has thus embitter'd me against him f 
He answered yes. He has refus’d me nothing 
as yet. And Saladiu has undertaken 
to bring him round.* And does the Christian nestle 
deeper in me than the jew lurks iu him? 

Who, who can justly estimate himself? 

How com%9 it else that I should grudge him so 

the little booty that he took such pains 

to rob the Christians of? A^hcft, no less 

than sudh a creature tho’—but whose, vshose creature ? 

Sure, not the slaveys who floated the mere block 
on to life’s barren strand, and theii ran off; 
but his the artist’s, whose fine fancy moulded 
uppn file unown’d block a godlike form, 
whose rhisci ggav’d it there. Recha’s tfue father, 
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Spite of the Christian who begot her,,is^ 

must ever be, the jew, Alas, were I 

to fancy her a simple Christian Wench, 

and without all that which tSe Jew has given, 

which only such a jew cbuld have bestow*d~ 

speak out my heart, what had she jbat would please thee ? 

No, nothing! Little! «For her very smile 
shrinks to a pretty twisting of the muscles—^ 
be that; which makes her snule, 8U|^os'd unworthy 
of all the charms in atpbush lips ? 

No, not her very smile-r-rve seen sweet smiles 

spent on conceit, on foppery, on slander, 

on flatterers, on wipked wpoer^ spent, 

and did they charm me then ? Then wake the wish 

to flutter out a life beneadi their sunshine.? 

I 

Indeed not—Yet I’am angry with the man 
who alone gave this higher ^alue to her/’ 

The following is sfill more pathetic. It is Recha s account 
of Daya’s comtaunication to her, of her real birth and pa¬ 
rentage 

** Coming hitherward, 
we past a fallen temple of the Christians— 
she all at once stood still, seem’d inly struggling, 
turn’d her moist eyes to jieaven, and then on me. 

Come, says she finally, let’s to the right 
through this old fanfr—she leads the way, 1 follow. 

> My eyes with horror overran the dim 
and tottering ruin—all abonce she stops 
by the sunk steps of a low moorish altar. 

O how 1 felt, when there, with streaming tears 
and writhing hands, prostrate before my feet 
she fell. ♦ ♦ • * And by the holy virgin, 
who there had heailcened many a praycnand wrought 
many a wonder, she conjur’d^ entreated, 
with looks of heartfelt sympathy and love, 

1 would at length take pity of myself—* ^ 

at least forgive, if she must now unfold 
what claims her church had on fne.— t 

Tha| 1 am sprung o( Christian bloo^—baptiz’d— 
not Nathan’s daughter—and he not my father ! 

God, God, he not my father!” 

We liave only room for another extract. That, however, 
is the most beautiful in the piece. It is the old story =of the 
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three rings, which has been so often told ; but never, as f» as we 
remember, with so much simplicity^ and pat-hos^ It is at once 
characteristic of the style and sentiments of the author ; and, 
although the moral of the talelnay be pushed a little too far, 
it is impossible not to sympathise with the ardent benevolence, 
and the enlightened philaa|hropy; of the narrator. It is in the 
shape of a dialogue petween Natban^d the Sultan, Saladin. 

** Nathan* In days'of yore^ there dwelt in east a fnan, 
who from a valued hand rgceiv’d a ring ' ^ 

of endless worth: the stone of it an opal» 
that shot an ever-changing tint: moreover 
it had the hidden virtue hifn^to render < 1 , . 

of God and man beloved, who in this view, 
and this persuasion, wore it. Wa% it strange 
the eastern man neV drew at off his> finger, ^ . 

and studiously provided to seewe it 
for ever to his house* Thusr-^e.beqf^athed it) ' 
first, to the mosf bet<md of his sons, - 
ordain’d that he again should leave the ring 
to the most dear among his children'—^d 
that without heeding birth, the JaHourite son^ 
in virtue of the ring alone, should always 
remain the lord of the house—You hear me, Sultan ? 

Saladin, I understand thee—on»^ 

Nathan. From son. to son, 
at length this ring descended to a father, 
who had three sons, alike obedient to him; 
whom therefore he ^uld not but Uve alike. 

At times seem’d this, now that, at times the third, ^ 

(accordingly as each apart receiv’d : 

the overflowings of his heart) most worthy 
to heir the ring, which with good^natur’d weakness 
he privately to eachiin turn had promis’d.,. 

This went on for a while. But death approach’d, 
and the good father ^rew embarrass’d. So, ; • 

to disappoint two sons, who trust his promise,. 
he cannot bear. What’s to. be done. He sends 
in secret to a jewfller, of whbm, * 
upon the model of the real ring, « 

he might bespeak two others, and commanded 
to spare nor cost nor pains to make them like, 
quite like the true one. This the artist manag’d. 

Tlie rlhgs were brought, and e'en the father’s eye 
could not distinguish which had been thh model. 
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Q\iite'overjoy'd he sunsmons ‘all his«sons, 
takes leave of each apart, on each bestows 
his blessing and his ring, anjj die^. 

Scarce is the father dead, each >frith his ring 
appears, and claims* to be the lord o'th^ house. 
Comes question, strife, complaiiit-T^all to no end; 
for the (rue ring codld no more be distinguish’d 
than now can—the true faith.*^Each to the judge 
swore from his father’s hand immediately 
to have receiv’d the ring, as was (he case ; 
after he’had long obtain’d the father’s promise, 
one day to have the ring, as also was. 

The father, eachjasserted, could to him 
not have been false, rather than so suspect 
of such a father, willing as he might be 
with charity‘to judge his brethren, be 
of treacherous forgery was b^ld to’accuse them. 
The judge said, if ye^^summoh not the father 
before my seat, I cannot give a sentence. 

Am I to guess enigmas ? Or expect ye 
that the true ring should here unseal its lips ? 

But hold—you tell me that the real ring 
enjoys the hidden power to tnvtke the wearer 
of God and man belov’d ; let that decide. 

Which of you do two brqthers love the best ? 
You'are silent. Do these love-exciting rings 
act inward only, not without ? Docs each 
dove but himself? Ye’are' all deceiv’d deceivers, 
none of your rings is truej- The real ring 
perhaps js gone. To hide br to supply 
its loss, your father order’d three for one. 

Saladin. O charming, charming! 

Nathan^ And (the judge continued) 
if you will take advice in lieu of sentence^ 
this is my counsel to you, to take up 
the matter where it stands. If each of you 
has had a ring presented by his father, i 

let ea^h believe his own the real ring. 

'Tis possible the fi|ther chose uo ^longer ^ 
to tolerate the one tyranny ; 

and certainly, as he much lov’d you all, 
and lov’d you all alike, it could not please him 
- ' by favqjiring one, to^be of two the oppressor* 
let each feel honour’d by tliis free affection 
unwarp’d of prejudied"; let each endeavour 
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to vie vjfith both his brothevs in displaying 
the viitue of his ring; cLSsisiiis might 
with gentleness, benevolence, Jbrbearance, 
with inward resignation to the^oSiead; 
and if the virtues of the ring continue 
to show themselves among yt^ir children's children, 
after a thousand thousand years, appear * ' 
before \his judgment-seat—a greater one 
than I shall sit tipon it a?zd decide* 

So spake the modest judge." ^ 

Wl)en this article was sent to the press, we were not suffi¬ 
ciently sure of the publicity of the translator's name, to feel 
justified in mentioning it in ou» remarks. \ye have since met 
with a critique on Nathan the*Wise, in an early volume of the 
Jidinburgh Review, which informs us that the present translation. 

is from the pen of Mr..Taylor, of Jforwicli, whose admirable 
versions of Lenore, and of the fpld^mia in Tauris, have placed 
him at the head of all our trausrators ^om that^the German) 
language/' Edin. Review, April, 1806. voK viii. 


Art. V .—A Voyage round the Woild, in the Years 1740, 1, 2, 

3, 4, by George Anson, Esq., Commander in Chief of a 
Squadron of His Majesty*s Ships, sent upon an Fapedilion 
the South Sea. Compiled from Papers and other Materials 
of the Right Honourable (Jeorge Jjord Anson, and published 
under hh direction, by Richard Walter, M. A. Chaplain of 
his Majesty^s Ship the Centinion, itfihat Expedition. ' The * 
Second Edition, with Charts of the Southeim Part of South 
America, of Part of the Pacific Ocean, and of the Track of^ 
the Centurion round the World. Eondon, 1748. 

The Narrative of the flonourable John Byron, Commodore in a 
late Expeaition round the World, containing an yJaount of 
the great^^istresses suffered by himself and his Companions on 
the CoasFof Patagonia, from the Year 1740, till their arrival 
in England, 1746. With q Description of St. Jago de Chili, 
and Ihe MannersAand Customs of the JnhqJAtants ; also a Rela^ 
tion of dte Loss of the Wager, Man <if War, one of ^dmiral 
Anson's Squadron^ Written by himself. The Second Edi¬ 

tion . London, 1768. 

■C '• • A 

Emiifenily conspicuous among those who have gained (he 
palm of deserved^celebrity, may be ranked the intrepid naviga- 
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tors., by whose persevering resolutjon, undaunted courage, and 
professional skill, the paths of discovery were laid open, and 
science was enriched with fhe choicest stores of nature, gleaned 
from realms that were beRare^'anknown.. The gallant officer 
who upheld the honor of his native land, and the glory of her 
flag, was generally prompted by a desire of seeing his name en¬ 
rolled among the deeds of the brSve, and registered as the de¬ 
fender of his country’s rights. But the enduring and indefati¬ 
gable discoverer hao a nobler aim in viewr-the extension of 
knowledge, and the civilization of mankind; and he has left to 
posterit)'^ a lasting fame, which oan never pass away as long as 
the monuments of his research' remain to perpetuate the re¬ 
membrance of his enterprising spirit and patient investigation. 
Curiosity is strongly prevalent, in our nature, from infancy to 
manhood—from maturity to old age, aud hence arises the lively 
.interest which is excited by the perusal of a book of voyages 
or travels—an interest which increases in proportion with the 
opportunities that are ofFere^ for its gratification. By means of 
these books we be<some acquanited with our fellow men who inha¬ 
bit a diflerent and distant region of the earth, and their manners, 
habits, and customs are rendered familiar to us. We exult in 
their prosperity, mourn their depravity, or commisserate their 
suflerings; and whether we visit the land of the luxurious Per¬ 
sian—sail round the coasts of New Holland, or wander through 
the wilds of Africa—indeed, wherever the traveller leads us, we 
follow with admiration and astonishment, deeply contemplat¬ 
ing the wonderful works <6f creation, and the surprising inge- 
.nuityofraan. . 

The accounts of the first voyagers are mingled w'ilh fa¬ 
bulous tales of giants and moVisters, that could only have ex¬ 
isted in the imagination df the writer; or, what is more pro¬ 
bable, they were introduced by artful and designing men, for 
the purpose of deterring other adventurers from exploring the 
'same spot, and enriching themselves with the supposed trea¬ 
sures it contained : but, on the whole, they convey much va¬ 
luable information, and matiy curious j^emarks descriptive of 
manners of the times, when science began to arouse from its 
lethargy like a, giant refreshed from sleep. 

Tjie inventive genius of foreigners first exciled a spirit of 
maritime enterprize in England, and their effbrts paved the 
way to that national importanc-e‘and wealth for which she is 
so remarkably pre-elhipent in the present day. The discovery 
of the Valuable properties .attached to the magnet, led to the 
invention of the mariner’s compass (in li02); and tliough it 
was at first imperfect in its construction, and rude in its form, 
i[t enabledtships to depart from their usu^ mode of» coasting 
along.shore, and by boldly launching on the trackless bcean. 
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eventually and materially,contributed to the great dieco- 
veries vyhjch afterwards took place. In the first instance, 
it was supposed that the ma^netief needle exactly coincided 
with the plane of the meri^an*; and, consequently, that 
all the points of the compass agreed witji the correspondent 
points of the horizon. This must have occasioned con¬ 
siderable embarrassment to* the early Hitvigators, and have 
caused a.very great confusion in their nautical accounts.— 
From hence, also* proceeded the numerous errors in the first 
hydrographers. Still no obseivation appears to have been 
made of that remarkable plienomenon, the variation of the 
compass from the true north and south points, till the voyage 
of Columbus to the Western World, a period of nearly two 
hundred years. It is, hcm'ever,.by no meang improbable that 
it had been noticed before ; and, iiuleed, it seems almost im- 

K 'ossible that it could have been otht^'wise, Ibr the variation ia 
is previous voyage to Greenland ^s, upon the coa.st of Eng¬ 
land, 1^ points easterly; but, in Ms western course, as he also 
approached nigherto the Equato/j.sos^woukl lessen the alti¬ 
tude of the polar stay, and by its-appearance more upon the 
verge of the horizon, presented a favourable sttuation for re¬ 
marking and calculating the difference,, and which, for many 
years (to 1634), was supposed to be continually the same. It 
has since been found to be constantly varying at different parts 
of the world. The discovery of America, under the auspices 
of Spain, gave rise to mutpal rivalship, jealousy, and contention, 
with the court of Portugal; aud tlit; equitable distribution by 
the papal crown—that all discoveries to the eastward were to* 
be the property of Portugal, while those to the west were de¬ 
clared under the sovereignty of* Spain, served (perhaps frftm 
motives of political peculation in Allexander) to heighten the 
discord. Still it produced its advantages for men of talent 
and ability, who, fitidifig their application for employment re¬ 
jected by one government, ,were immediately engaged ^ the “ 
other to forward its designs. This was the case with Ferdi¬ 
nand Magalhaens, or Magellan,.a Pottuguese of a good family, 
who had been brought up,to the sea from his boyhood, and was 
well skilled in. seamanship '^d navigation. Nature appeared 
to have moulficd him fo*r adventurous undertakings and great 
achievements; and in the accounts of this remarkable man, which 
liave come down to ]|osterity, 4 striking similarity is observable 
between his disposition and manners witb^tBose of the eminent 
and immortal Cook, and both mot with nearly the samB death. 
Magellan had served In India, under the justly celebrated Al¬ 
buquerque, but finding his services were not valued, and his 
remonstrances treated with contempt, he retired witft Falero, 
;he astronomer, to the court of Spain., Men of their descrip- 
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tion*could not remain long in abscurity, when onpe brought 
under the penetrating eye of Cardinal Ximenes, and notwith¬ 
standing the secret intrigues of their own countrymen, both 
were received into favour an& exhlted in rank. 

The first expedition of the Spaniards across the newly dis¬ 
covered continent, opened to thejr view the Great South Sea, 
and hopes were entertained that a passage might be found, 
either through the Rio de la Plata, or some other opening into 
the Coast, whereby they would be enabled fro enter it from the 
wesluard, and thus claim all discoveries under the grant of the 
pope's bull, as well as open a co^timunication with the Moluc¬ 
ca Islands. To execute this project, Magellan seemed eminently 
gifted, and accordingly he sailed from Seville-, with five ships 
and about two hm^redand fiftymen, on the 11th Ansjust, 1519 ; 
and after encountering iijnuraerible perils, from the want of 
experience and subordination in his crews, (some of whom he 
hanged for mutiny in PortrSt. Julian, ©n the coast of Patago¬ 
nia,) he passed through the tH.raits, now bearing his name, and 
accomplished®hi8^bje.vt*by ''Wtering into the Southern Ocean, 
giving it the appellation “©f Pacific, which it still retains. From 
thence, they pursued their course for nearly four months with¬ 
out once gaining sight of land, and during tliis lime their num¬ 
bers were greatly diminished, by being literally starved to death. 
After visiting the Ladrones, aud many of the Islands in the 
South Seas, they repaired to one of tlie Phillipine Islands, 
where Magellan lost his life in an engagement with the natives. 
Leaving these, they continued for some months among the nu- 
''merous islands, in the Eastern Archipelago; and out of two 
hundred and fifty men, not more than twenty returned to 
Spain,—the rest were either starved, killed, or taken prisoners. 
By this voyage, geography was greatly enriched, and the sphe¬ 
rical form of the earth'determined ; beside, it opened a mart 
for European produce, and though the accounts were much ex- 
aggeiated, yet experience has since convinced us of the value 
and importance of the Spice and other islands. The whole 
was performed in three years and twenty-seven days. Many 
attempts were made by other able commanders, but all without 
effect, till theHime of lilizabeth (1577,), when Drake circumna¬ 
vigated the globe, after having made many imjJorlant disco¬ 
veries, and plundered the Spaniards of immense wealth. From 
this hour, the prosperity of tlie‘ British Navy may be dated; 
from that time its theoretical knowledge and practical ability 
have been constantly increasing. 

The success ot Drake stimulated omers to follow his ex¬ 
ample ; and Sir Thomas Candish, encouraged by Elizabeth, 
was the dext who sailed round the world, quitting England in 
1586, and returning iif 1588. Three years afterwards ne made 
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a second attempt, but this adventpre terminated disastrously to 
his people'and fatal to hi«i!self. About this period, the Hol¬ 
landers, \i'ho had thrown otf the yol^e of Spain, were sadly dis¬ 
tressed for means to carry on the jrar against their implacable 
foe, Philip the Second, and in defence of their national free¬ 
dom. The treasures of the Spanish colonies, poured into the 
bosom of the mother countryt wrought mor<^ powerfully against 
the United Provinces than could hav* been accomplished by 
the force of arms: till the Dutch, roused by a sense of the in¬ 
juries which were neaped upon them, determined to dratv their 
resources from the Spaniard^ themselves, and literally fight 
them with their own weapons. Encouraged by the successful 
enterprises of the English, they resolved to send an expedition 
in the same direction, for the purpose of making large drafts 
upon the Spanish funds, and.endeavour to p'romote a commer¬ 
cial intercourse with the East and ^est Itidies. In Septem¬ 
ber, lo98, having completed the equipment of two stout shipsj 
and two yachts, they sailed under^e command of Oliver Van 
Noort, and, directed by the nan k cal p kill o^ anJEnglish pilot, 
completed a circuit of the globe Tft^^^fething'less than three 
years. Previous to their departure; a fleet bad*sailed with si¬ 
milar intentions, under De Weert, (the discoverer of the Falk¬ 
land Isles, orig-inally named after him) but after encountering 
severe hardships and appalling distresses in the Straits of Ma¬ 
gellan, they were compelled to relinquish the design and return 
home. The cause of failure was principally attributed to their 
want of confidence, and to their rejecting the counsels of the 
English pilots. , 

The Dutch East India Company,' still anxious to perform 
the voyage to India by the Straits of Magellan, fitted out ano- 
■ ther fleet in 1614, consisting of siit ships, and George Spil- 
bergen, a man of high reputation *for experienced knowledge, 
took the supreme command, and arrived in the South Seas, May 
6th, 1616. The Spaniards, alarmed at these unceremonious- 
visits of the Hollanders, equipped an armament of eight ships 
of war, to give them ai warm reception, according to' the usual 
mode of a Spanish welcome; and though the admiral was 
warned of the superior ability and determined Jjravery of the 
Dutch, yet, ^ith tne characteristic haughtiness of the Don, he 
boastingly replied, that “ two of his ships, independent of the 
rest, were sufficient to take all England,' and much more the 
insigni.'icani Hollatiaers, who must be spent with the fatigues 
of the voyage, and would certainly yield,"with trembling alarm, 
without honouring hita with a shot.” In this, however, he was 
most wofully deceived, for. on the meeting of the adverse fleets. 
Mynheer, singed the Don’s whiskers in *a deplorably! manner, 
and then sunk his ships, to cool his ear^. In short, the whole 
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fleetc was defeated, with an> amazing loss, and three of the 
Iwgfest sent to the bottom. This brave man (Spilbergcn) as 
aisted in the reduction and^conquest of the Moluccas, and by 
his prudence, gallantry, and »3lcijt, materially contributed to the 

f randeuraud freedom of his country, where he arrived July 1st, 
617. The States General having granted a charter to the 
East India Company, by which they claimed the exclusive pri¬ 
vilege of trading to the' eastward, beyond the Capet of Good 
Hope, and to the westward, through the Strait^of Magellan, itna- 
turally gave great dissatisfaction to the other merchants, (as such 
fetters on the operations of commerce most at all times produce,) 
and they prepared, not only to fiind some hole to creep out at and 
evade the charter, but also some other opening to creep into the 
Southern Ocean. IHen capable Af the undertaking were readily 
embarked, and Schouten and Le Maire sailed on the enterprise, 
which led to the discovery of Cape Horn, and the Straits of Le 
Maire. (the usual tract of a|iips in the present day,) and by their 
intrepidity and perseveranceT^hey sailed round the world in two 
years and eighteen days.^ ^0(^622, the Dutch dispatched ano¬ 
ther armament (called tho Vagsau fleet) of eleven sail, to harass 
the Spaniards id their wealthy colonies; and the western coast 
of America, as well as the Gulf of Mekico, soon began to swarm 
with desperate charadterk of all nations, who thought as little 
of circum-navigating the globe as if }t had beeii a mere ordinary 
voyage. Such were the first discoverers, who " fetched a com¬ 
pass of the earth,” and opened a communication with distant 
and hitherto unknown regions. 


The great success of Columbus induced other nations to 
attempt similar enterprises. Cabot sailed from England to 
the ‘ northward: Cabral was appointed by the King of Por¬ 
tugal to the command of a fieet, and directed to follow the 
course of De Gama in tH'e east, round the Cape of Good Hope, 
/then recently discoveied,) but meeting with adverse winds, he was 
driven so far to the westward, as to make the coast of Brazil, and 
took possession of the country, in the name and for the crown 
of Portugal, although it had been previously visited by Pinion, 
(a companion of Columbus,) and claimed for the court of Spain. 
Cabral immediately dispcltched intelligence to Lisbon, announc- 
iug the disebviery, and then continued his couif&e to India. 
When the information arrived in Europe, it was hailed with 
considerable gratificatidn by Emanuel, i who immediately 
invited Americus Vesf^cius from If eville, and dtsputched him, 
with three ships, to' explore the new additions to his power. 
After encountering many and severe hardships, he sailed as far 
south as 52 deg., without effecting any thing of very great im- 
portange, ahd then returned home; but though his discoveries 
were few, he had the honour of naming the New World, to the 
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great prejudice and injustice of th^ first discoverers. The fol¬ 
lowing *yean he sailed againt and made a settlement on the 
coast, and thus laid the foundation af the Portuguese posses¬ 
sions in Brazil, now erected intd au^mpire. There is, perhaps, 
no harbour in the world more lieautiful in its appearance, dr 
more commodious in its anchorage^ than Bio Janeiro; the ori¬ 
ginal inhabitants of whose shores were'caniitbals, and of .whom 
scarcely a trace is left. Cruel was thd'work of devastation. 
Every methbd which infernal malice could suggest was put in ■ 
practice to extermiilhte the natives. The engines of war were 
not considered sufficient for tl^ purpose. Disease, in almost 
• every shape, was spread amongst them j and that pest, the 
small-pox, destroyed more than ttie sword. It was the practice 
to distribute clothes and toys ipfected With the matter where 
the Indians were most likely to find them; and the plan suc¬ 
ceeded but too well. Solis was th» -first discoverer of this , 
fertile spot, but he quitted it, and proceeded to the river Plata, 
where he was murdered Cy the nati^s, and most probably de¬ 
voured. Many attempts were. na^aLtO'Settle a .colony, for ' 
nearly fifty years, without effect; it was accomplish¬ 

ed, the Portuguese suffered very severely from the,repeated at¬ 
tacks of the Spaniards, French, and Dutch, to drive them from 
Brazil. With the Spaniards a treaty-was concluded, and an 
agreement made, that the Portuguese should possess all tlie 
country between the two great rivers Amazon and Plata. 
The French and Dutilh were defeated, and compelled to aban¬ 
don their designs, though the latter continued to harass the 
Portuguese commerce by sea; but, in 1661, the Dutch accepted 
eight tons of gold, as an equivalent for yielding up all interest 
In Brazil. Previous to this, in 1680, Dbn Sebastian, the King 
of Portugal, was killed in an expeditibn against the Moors, in 
Africa, and the kingdom and its dependencies became aimexed 
to the crown of Spain; but on the Portngiiese asserting their 
independence, and gaining th'eir freedom;, the boundaries ;pf 
Brazil were restored, from the Amazon to the Rio Grande. 
In the first inatance,'th^. colonies offered'but little emolument, 
except from the fertility of the soil and the valuable timber ; 
but the discovery of mines, containing the precious metal most 
coveted by alltfiations, and likewise diamonds, soon produced 
an opulence among tfie colonists ; .and, for some time after¬ 
ward, the produce of the counfsy'was impovi^shed, tbro;ugh 
the neglect o£ the inlflibitent.s#' Wb‘o rather sought for artificial 
wealth than permanent advantage.- -To rdlnedy this evil, and 
relieve-the Portugueae'from a tqu they were uhable to support, 
the poor descendants of Ham were dragged froji their African 
home, and qt once imouired within the mines for the reeidue of 
their lives, to dig for that treasure they wetq not permitted to en- 
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j. joy. Dreadfully revolting even to the obdurate heart have been 
the cruelties and. oppressions practised on the unoffending 
- negro ; and in no part of^he globe was it carried to a greater 
extent, than in the vicinity^of |he mines. The slave who was 

S urchased to cultivate the grfiund, to'fish, or other laborious 
uty, still enjoyed the li^ht of the sun, and was indulged, oc¬ 
casionally, with a cessalfou frpn toil; but humanity sickens 
when it contemplatijs the fate of a fellow creature, whose only 
crime was a difference of colour, doomed to drag on a short 
and miserable existence;Bhat up .,m the bbwels of the earth, 
without a.beam of day to cheer ,hTS gloomy prison; and resting 
solely on the h'oM, that when his spirit quitted .its abode he 
should return to nis native land-^to the spot where the days of 
his childhood passed in tranquillity and joy. In the dark 
ages, when ignorance fostereq cruelty, and dm inordinate 
thirst for gold strfled every feeliug of compassion, the poor 
'African could not expect to find an advocate or friend; but 
when the light of knowled^..-spread ils influence over the. na-‘ 
tions of the. earth, and^m^' became more civilized, the un¬ 
friended negro deriwife IJW’ benefit from its operations, his 
sufferings and: degradation continued the same. We have seen 
the slave ship, with its hundreds, anchor in the harbour of Rio 
Janeiro, before the palace and under the eye of royalty, and the 
victims have been immediately transported to the mines, where 
a few months have.terminated their mortal career. We have 
visited those mines, and witnessed the wretched state of their 
inhabitants. The first sight that greeted our arri val was a suf¬ 
ferer in the agonies of death, which shortly relieved him from 
his oppressors; and the appearance of the living spectres that 
remained behind promised on ,early release from tyranny and ‘ 
wrong. In the course of time the mines became a receptacle 
for cnminals and stata prisoners, worse than the Inquisition or 
Bastile. The fate of one individual is still fresh in our memory: 
A French officer, contrary to.the faith pledged him by a British 
admiral, vims condemned to etrd his days in one of these mise¬ 
rable abodes. We can recollect his Iq^t look at quitting the 
protection of the English flag, when anguish,, despair, and he¬ 
roism, struggled for the mastery. He went, and we heard of 
. him no more. •. « 

•But ’to ^/eturn. to.,,our .subject. Upon the discovery of 
the mines of; Brazil,, .the seat of government was fixed at 
Rio Janeiro, and the..ca^ San.Bebashan began tc display 

the mrrks of wealtb^as if^ iafi: the q^twa^d show of gold, silver, 
jewels, in their nompons processkna. and f^tes, aie indi¬ 
rections of it ; bat tne-arts and. sciences remained in total 

liiteratj^e was ^ no'kfiere cultivated, ei^cept in the 
depths of monastic ^.solita^do j, and even among the., ecclesi- 
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astics the p^ossest ignorance prevailed. When Captain Cook 
arrived here, on his passage to observe the transit of ^enus 
across the disc of the sun, he enc^pavoured to explain the ob> 
ject of his voyage to the vicerpy uid court, but without effect. 
All they could understand wal, that Cook expected the north 
star to pass through the South Pole, and was going to look for 
it. The emigration of the ceurt of Portugal materially altered 
the face of affairs. The people began»to Feel their own impor¬ 
tance, in proportion with the instruction that was spread amongst 
them; and while England was fighting their battles on the conti¬ 
nent, they had amjiHe leisure to devote their attention to the 
improvement of the colonies.- A spirit of inquiry, and a desire 
fqr information, prevailed. The intercourse with Great Britain 
contributed to their wishes. Science awoke from its slumber, 
the arts were cherished, and learning was partially patronised; 
although still labouring against the bias ttf superstitious bi¬ 
gotry. Commensurate with the diffusion of knowledge, arose 
the feelings of independence, and,*he hopes of freedom. The 
spark was kindled, nor could all^ieL^^rts qf pojver extinguish 
it; and at this moment we see ^pire of Brazil bidding 
fair to flourish in estimation and pory. Foreign enemies she 
has none to fear, while all parties are just to themselves and 
faithful to their prince. 

In 1615, the Spaniards sailed up the river Plata, and 
founded the city of Buenos Ayres. What enticement they 
could have met with on their first landing, we are at a loss.to 
conjecture. An arid soil, without a tree to be seen,-and the 
coast, near the shore, a loose deep sand, are poor tempta-, 
tions to form a settlement. The only motive for fixing on 
this spot must have been, a prospect of the great river cam- 
• municating with the Southern Ocetfh. But when the Spanish 
conquests extended to Chili and* Peru,, the returns became • 
very valuable, consisting chiefly of the gold and silver of 
those provinces, with hides and tallow. The difficulty of”* 
the navigation, the distance of Buenos Ayres from the ocean, 
and the sboalness of ^he water approaching the tqwn, long 
operated to its disadvantage; but eventually these difficulties, 
though they could not be removed, were in some measure 
overcome. The aborigines lived in populous towns, and were go¬ 
verned by caciques, who were hereditary and independent of each 
other. These woul^ no doubt, have soon driven the Spaniards 
from their shores, had it not been for theTremarkable conduct 
of the Jesuits, who quitted all civilized society, and peffetrating 
the interior, associallhd with the Indians, forming them into 
commonwealths; and, by their address and policy, made a 
complete conquest over the minds and ^lersons of va people, 
otherwise savage and barbarous. The .immense impost uiey 
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paid to the government procured them both encouragement and 
prot&tion j and the capitation tax ^iVas gathered without dijflfi- 
culty from upwards of thr^e liundred thousand families, that 
had yielded to the subjection of the Jesuits, and looked up to 
them with an attachment an<f avfe bordering on adoration. 

In 1733 the town of Monte Video was built in an advan¬ 
tageous position, on the opposite b'anks of the river; and, ex¬ 
cepting the disputes between the Spaniards and Portuguese, on 
account of the border settlements, these colonies enjoyed a 
peaceful tranquillity. A degrading submission and a blind 
obedience to the ecclesiastical power, appear to have been the 
leading features of the colonists; and they long continued to 
be sunk in ignorance and superstition. When the motlier 
country was overrun by the troops of Napoleon, and Spain was 
leagued wdth Frahce, the peof)le of Buenos Ayfc'^ suddenly 
aroused tJiemselves fromiheir lethargy, and displayed symp¬ 
toms of dissatisfaction. In Monte Video, as the inhabitants 
were chiefly 01d-Spainers,\|hey adhered to the cause of their 
country, but condemned its subjugation. At this monjent, a 
w ise policy on the pavr o?^^'^%gland might have led to incal¬ 
culable advantages. A^lnends, the English would have been 
hailed with joy ; but the habitual jealousy and pride of the Spa¬ 
niards was excited when England held out the hand of peace, 
cased in the iron gauntlet of war. They could place but little 
confidence in the promises of men whose bayonets were brought 
to the charge. Resistance ensued, and Monte Video was 
stormed* The scene of ^laughter and plunder was horrible, 
and those who witnessed it will never have that day erased from 
memory. Buenos Ayres was next subdued, but the exertions 
of J;he Spaniards had taught them that some reliance might be * 
placed upon their own strength; and the British were com- 
pelled to abandon it. 5tilb prompt decision in war, or conci¬ 
liatory measures of peace, might have brought about the de- 
•sired purpose. The Spaniards entertained a high sense of 
English bravery and honour; they would have esteemed us as 
allies, but never as conquerors; and the struggles for emanci¬ 
pation became hourly more strong. At this period the ap¬ 
pointment of |i cowardly poltroon, as commander-in-chief, dis¬ 
gusted the army and distracted its councils. Buei^.os Ayres was 
again attacked; the brave troops fulfilled their duty, and sus¬ 
tained the high character of Englishmen in the field, to the 
admiration of the enemy ;* but the ill-aSvised plan, .and its 


* It is but little known, that a female bore a conspicuous share 
in the events of the 5th^ July, 1807. This lady was the wife of 
tain O^Gorman, who maj'ried Jier at the Mauritius, aud broeght the 
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consequeixt result,,, was disgracefjil to the British flag, and ter¬ 
minated HI withdrawing (hir troops from the country. * The 
shame defeat, added to the fa%cinating manners of the fe¬ 
males, induced several hundred pf our men to abandon their 
colours, and enrol themselves* in the Spanish cause. Whole 
companies of artillery, cavalry, and grenddiers, were formed of 
English deserters; and these materially assisted, among the 
troops, in hastening the event which afterwards took place. 

When the French army was defeated by the English, and 
Spain shook oft' the fetters of Napoleon, the colonies once more 
entered into an amicable tres^ty with Great Britain^ and a com- , 
mercial intercourse was speedily opened, but the spirit of free¬ 
dom had gone abroad. The period arrived for action—the 
Viceroy and Cabilda were deposed, and a change effected 
without a single casualty, which is^ the more remarkable from 
the sanguinary murders that had so recefltly and repeatedly 
taken place. The Junta were assembled, and a deputy dis¬ 
patched to the Britisli court, in the Mutine English sloop of 
war. From that time civil disccr^^as ravaged ^uenos Ayres, 
but we look forward with when animosity shall 

cease, and this i}rovince will bec^i§ a free and«powerful state. 

The conquest of Mexico by Cortez, and the reduction 
of Peru and ChiK by Pizarro and Almagro, placed nearly 
the whole of South'America under the dominion of the Spa¬ 
niards ; and the immense treasures which these places yielded, 
offered too powerful a temptation to be resisted by adventurers 
who had nothing to lose, and every thing t6 gain. The resist¬ 
ance of the natives was long and arduous ; and the history of 
the wars presents a scries of wonderful achievements, and per¬ 
sonal bravery, almost surpass^hg credibility ; but European 
science prevailed, and the Spanifitf'ds were fixed in their pos¬ 
sessions. • • 


family, conslstiug of her mother, sister, and brothers, to Buenos Ayres. 
A previous acquaintance»with General Liniers (she was French) was re¬ 
newed, and scandal was busy in propagating rumours. Few women 
possessed a more unbounded knowledge of state iqtrigue, or were 
better calculated to meet the emergency of the moment. With a mas¬ 
culine mind, her manners were elegant and fascinating, but when pro¬ 
voked, the flash of her eye was ^terrible, and the thunder of her ora¬ 
tory cojifounding. liter brothers served on tb^day of battle, and one 
of them recewed the surrender of General Crawford. She hjrself, ha¬ 
bited in the superb dres^of an hussar, rode by the side of Liniers, during 
the contest, animating the Spaniards, aud occasionally directing tlm 
operations. On the suspension of hostilities, this Amazon galloped 
through tlite scene of carnage^ put a stop to the work of destAiction, and 
provided for the wounded soldiers of the BrUish army. 
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After the* Spaniards had established the.mselves jit Lima, 
and along the coast, an intercourse'was kept up with'the Phi¬ 
lippine i^Uds ; and a ship, J^aden with treasure, sailed regular¬ 
ly to and from the port of A^apylco, in Mexico, to Manilla, 
in the China Sea. These treakire-ships proved too irresis¬ 
tible to pass unnoticed by adverse nations. The Buccaneers 
were the first who considered themselves entitled to the office 
of Tellers of the Exchequer for the southern ocean, and the 
galleon (as she was called) frequently fell into their hands. 
On the suppression of the Buccaneers, however, the Spaniards 
' enjoyed their traffic unmolested, sinless, sometimes, a British 
vessel hove in sight; and, unable to stand the temptation, bor¬ 
rowed a few of their pieces of eight, without signing a bond 
for the repayment. 

At the close *of the summei: 1739, a war between Eng¬ 
land and Spain appeared inevitable; and the British govern¬ 
ment, with a simdar system of policy to that of a more re¬ 
cent date, (the capture of the Spanish ‘frigates by a squadron 
under Grahai^ Mpore,) j^tejp^red to be beforehand with the 
enemy, and cut off t|f^ re|?;arces by which he would alone 
be enabled to sapport the’ war. The most eligible plan appear¬ 
ed to be the immediate embarkation of a land force, to co-ope¬ 
rate with the naval power, and to attack the crown of Sjiain in 
her distant settlements. In pursuance of these sentiments it 
was determined that Captain George Anson should be appoint¬ 
ed commander in chief of an expedition of this nature. Two 
squadrons were to be fitted out, one for Anson, and the other 
for the brave Captain Cornewall, (who afterwards fell in the 
service of his country, while nobly seconding Admiral Mat- 
theiys, inLestock’s disgraceful-action). The squadron under 
Anson was to receive on board a regiment of foot, and three in- 
• dependent companies of<^ one* hundred men each, and then pro¬ 
ceed, without loss of time, to attack the Spanish settlements in 
Hhe East Indies; while that under Cornewall, of equal force, 
was to sail round Cape Horn into the South Seas, and cruize 
against the enemy botn by sea and land. It was afterwards to 
join the first at Manilla, and they were to unite their powers 
for further conquest. The scheme was admirably projected, 
aud had it been carried into execution, ihust have succeeded in 
every point. The Spaniards were totally unprepared and de¬ 
void of protection, the guns at their forts honey-combed 
and dismounted ; indeed, their'defenceless condition afforded 
expectatbn that a surrender would be made without a struggle 
at the first appearance of danger. The 'beneficial commerce 
carried on at Manilla with the East Indies and China, and its 
exclusiv^e ^trade to A&apulco (the returns for which, at the 
lowest calculation, were estimated at upwards of threfe mil- 
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lions of.dollars per annum, In silver) rendered it aHh ob¬ 
ject of p,eculiar regard and devotion to our gallant tars, who 
readily exerted themselves to further the design; btit great in¬ 
deed was the disappointmeifk vAien the orders for e<)uipraent 
were countermanded, and Anson was directed to proceed with 
his squadron round Cape Horn ; and instead of the troops that 
were first designed to be embarked, thgy received only two hun¬ 
dred and*fifty-nine invalids from the hospitals, and new-raised 
marines. The cre»vs,'moreover, principally consisted of aged and 
ordinary seamen, uiifit’for the service on which they were to be 
engaged. The delays occasioned by these vexatious diffi¬ 
culties, not only retarded the sailing of the expedition, 
but discovered to the Spaniardsl^s probable destination, and 
gave them sufficient titne to equipr a fleet to counteract its de¬ 
signs, and dispatch information to America to put the colonies 
in a state of defence. Another impolitic measure was the ap¬ 
pointment of agent-victuallers in the squadron, who were to 
carry out merchandise to the amount of £16,000, to speculate 
on an enemy’s coast, and exchai^^^r provisions. 

On the 18th September, 1740,t)af>roin Anson, in the Cen¬ 
turion, of sixty guns, and having under his orders the Glouces¬ 
ter and Severn, of fifty guns each ; the Pearl, of forty guns ; the 
Wager, twenty-eight guns ; and the Tryal sloop, with two vic¬ 
tuallers, sailed from St. Helens. Never was there a squadron 
worse manned, or sent to sea under greater disadvantages; but 
this did not deter the active and vigqrous spirit of Anson, who 
hoisted his broad pendant, as Commodore, on their arrival at 
Madeira, and then continued his course, narrowly escaping 
from the Spanish fleet under Joseph Pizarro, which ]iad 
been cruizing to intercept his 'mther progress. On the 18th 
December, the ships anchored at St. Catherine’s, on the coast 
of Brazil, and landed their sick to the amount of some hun- 
drras; but through the insolence and treachery of the Go¬ 
vernor, they were very poorly, accommodated : and after bury¬ 
ing great numbers, the sickness rather increased than diminish¬ 
ed. Disappointed in*their expectations of refreshment, and 
deprived of the humane and friendly offices of the inhabitants, 
they were ag^in compelled to embark, with a dreary navigation 
before them, and in their way to hostile shores, where they could 
not hope to meet with friendly aid or commiseration. Quitting 
St. Ca^J^ari^’s, they sailed to Port St. J«liaD, in Patagonia, 
where the Tryal was refitted, and the •people someMihat re¬ 
freshed ; and here th^y gained intelligence that the fleet under 
Pizarro was in (he same seas, and closely in pursuit of them. 

On the 7th March, 1741, they passed the St^ts of Le 
Maire,, full of eager hope and expectation ; the wind was fa¬ 
vourable, the wether fine, and they began^to fenc^their golden 
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pros{flects would soon be realized 4)ut short and delusive was 
the gleam of sunshine—the stormy season came on—.the squa¬ 
dron were separated, and encountered appalling difficulties and 
unparalleled distress. Disease again raged amongst them,— 
the Centurion alone -lost above two hundred men, nor were 
there sufficient hands left to navig%te the ship. It was no un¬ 
common tiling for those who were able to walk the deck, and 
to do some kind of duty, to drop down dead in an instsT/it, on any 
occasion of endeavouring to act with their utmost vigour ; and 
many of the people perished in this manner during the voyage. 
'Alone, in the most turbulent part of the ocean, with death con¬ 
stantly preying upon his victims, the survivors shrunk with ap¬ 
prehension and terror, while viewing in their dying messmates th’e 
probable terminatibn of their o\fn sufferings. Language would 
fail to pourlray in adequaCO colours the dreadful condition to 
iVhich they were reduced. A scene like this can never be fully 
described—it must be witnessed—it must be felt, to enter into 
all its horrors ^ and some portion it has been our lot to endure. 
With scarcely a fay of hope/they stood for that .lovely ^ot, 
(immortalized as the'sdvereignty of Robinson Crusoe), Juan 
Fernandez; and Providence assisting their efforts, they happily 
arrived, on the 9th July, when a few days more at sea must 
have completed their destruction. On their approach, the 
mountainous and rugged appearance of the island cast a gloom 
upon their spirits, yet it was land—the land they eagerly de¬ 
sired, and every nerve wfis strained to gain it. Three months 
before had seen them with a crew of between four hundred and 
*five hundred men, but now not more than two hundred remain- 
ed.^alive; and out of these, including officers, seamen, and boys, 
not more than tw'enty were capable of doing duty. On the 
10th, in the afternoon,t,they got close under the lee of the is¬ 
land, and found that the broken craggy precipices whiclii^ad 
- appeared so unpromising at a distance, were covered withrofty 
woods; and that between them were every where interspersed 
the most beautiful valleys, clothed with the richest verdure, and 
watered with numerous streams and cascades. Only those who 
have experienced similar sensations can tell the eagerness and 
transport which such a view must have excited. ^The despair¬ 
ing seamen, who had stretched themselves for death, used every 
effort to crawl upon deck and feast their longing sight with its 
refreshing beauties*' Those only whose 'lips ha^e be^n long 
parched with feverisif thirst, and who can recal the desire and 
agitation, which the ideas alone of streams and brooks have at 
-that time raised in their breasts, can judge of the emotion with 
which thfse poor suffering creatures gazed on a cascade of the 
most trahsparent water, which poured from the siiintnit of a 
rock neat a huiuhjBd feet high, at a short^distance from the 
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ship. We can, in some measure,*enter into their feelings.. The 
agonies which arise from tliirst, are, perhaps, the most excru¬ 
ciating th*at can be endured; and what is remarkable, that when 
the weary spirit has been •pvofpowered with slumber, the 
wretched sufferer generally dreams of wandering through de¬ 
lightful meadows, moistened with dew, drinking from the 
delicious rivulet that medliders througji the green pasture. 
It may easily conceived that <he torture of awaking 
from such a slepp doubly agt^/avates the burning anguish 
that rages through every pore. We can remember when 
the dying and dead were singled together, and scorching 
fever committed its daily ravages, hearing the shrieks—the 
groans—the entreaties for a draught of water. The last cask 
had been served out when we made the Jand, and saw the 
cool stream as it rushed down fronr the mountains. With the 
last remnant of strength all crowddll on tlie deck; the wither¬ 
ed hands were extended towards the shore—the shrivelled 
tongue was thrust forth, as if to catch one drop (though at so 
great a distance) to cool the burbling heat that ran through the 
veins—the glazed eye fixed upon theHbanquet till the limbs 
stiffened in the pangs of death : others, unablelto bear the tan¬ 
talizing view, had swallowed large draughts of salt water, and 
died raving with insanity. But we turn from this distressing 
scene to land with the debilitated crew of the Centurion, on 
the island of Juan Fernandez. Soon after the ship had come 
to an anchor, the Tryal sloop appeared in the offing, and shortly 
after anchored within them. She, •too, had undergone great 
distress, and distemper had considerably thinned her creu^ 
The tirst attention of the commodore (whose health was much 
injured by anxiety and labour,) Vas to land the sick and affSict- 
ed; and for this purpOvse tents were erected on shore, but it 
was the 16th before it was fully‘accomplished : and then oiie‘ 
hundred and sixty-seven persons were received in them, exclu¬ 
sive of several who died in the boats on being exposed to the 
fresh nir. Tlie greatest part of the invalids were so inffrm, 
that they were obliged to be conveyed from the ship in their 
hammocks, and carried afterwards, in the same manner, from 
the beach to the tents. This was a work of great fatigue to 
the few whcTwere yet atile to exert themselves; and therefore the 
Commodore, with his accustomed humanity, not only assisted 
with his own labour, but obliged his officers, without distinc¬ 
tion, to giife their helping hand. It wa^^ioped that change of 
air and diet would have counteracted the effects oP disease ; 
but so virulently ha3 it become fixed, that it was nearly twenty 
days after landing before the mortality had ceased to operate : 
and for* the first ten or twelve days, tliey buried jseldom less 
than six each day. The seeds which •had been sof^n by Dam- 
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pier, and cultivated by Selkirk, prpved a valuable .treasure f 
and many of tbe goats, conjectured to have been marked in the 
ear by De Foes Robinson Crusoe, thirty years before, were 
caught or shot. The Cominodjore having with him garden 
seeds of various descriptions, and the stones of different sorts 
of fruits, sowed them for the benefit of future visitors. No 
place could excel in beafity the spbt where Anson took up his 
abode; and a recent voyager thus describes it. ^ 

** After dinner I walked with Lord Cochfane to the valley 
called Lord Anson’s Park. On our way we found numbers of 
European shrubs and herbs, ^ 

'' Where once the garden jmiled, 

And still where many a gs rden fiower grows wild *' 

I 

And in the half-ruined hedges, which denote the boundaries of 
former fields, we found apple, pear, and quince trees, with 
cherries, almost ripe. The ascent is steep and rapid from the 
beech, even hi tbe vaUeys; ^nd the long ^rass was dry and 
slippery, so that it reniiered the walk rather fatiguing : and we 
were glad to si! down under a large quince tree, on a carpet of 
, balm, bordered with roses, and rest, and feast our eyes with the 
lovely view before us. Lord Anson has not exaggerated the 
beauty of tbe place, or the delights of the climate: we were ra¬ 
ther early for its fruits, but even at this time we have gathered 
delicious figs and ^cherries, and pears that a few days' sun 
would have perfected. I \Vas quite sorry to leave our station, 
m the park, atid return to the landing-place, to embark for the 
dark close ship.” 

* We can recall to memory’^ the enthusiastic feelings which 
glowed in our breasts when J)e Foe's narrative first attracted 
* our boyish attention. We can reraemberin our childish amuse- 
^ ments, imitating the solitary wanderer, and following him in his 
lonely path; but to stand actually on the same ground, and 
loiSe yourself in the solemn stillness of the umbrageous forest, 
there is an enchantment in it that baflBes all description ; and 
never was there spot where romantic feelings might be carried 
to a higher tone. 

The fresh fish and vegetables produced the most salutary 
effects, and disease began to disappear. The sea lion, under 
the denomination of beef, afforded manyab^eartymeal, and kid 
pie became a great delicacy: but amidst their Joy and grati¬ 
tude for‘deliverance, was mingled a stro^ fecling'of anxiety 
and sympathy for their consorts. The Tryal having joined 
them, buoyed up th^ hope that tbe rest might shortly make 
their appe^'rance; yet when they reflected on their own suffer¬ 
ing and d^^nger, tfiat hope decreased, as each hour ad^ed to 
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the desponding suggestions that all had perished. Oi\ the 
21st June,’a ship was discoVered to leeward, under her courses 
and main-top sail, evidently endeavouring to make for the land; 
but the weather becoming thick ^nd hazy, she was again lost 
sight of till the 26th, when, about noon,, she had approached 
sufficiently near to be distinguished as the Gloucester. The 
boats, with suitable refreshments, were immediately dispatched ; 
and they £wnd them in the most depidrable situation. "Two 
thirds of me crew had already b^en thrown overboard ; and of 
those that remained alive, scarcely any were capable of doing 
duty, except the officers andd;heir servants. They had been a 
considerable time at the small allowance of a pint of fresh wa> 
ter to each man for twenty-four hours; and yet they had so little 
left, that had it not been for the,supply we sent them, they must 
soon have died of thirst.” For upwards of a month was this vessel 
driven about, sometimes within afewidiles of port, and then blown 
away, out of sight of laijd, till expectation began to perish; and 
the remainder of the crew, wasted by disease and famine, rapidly 
decreased : she was at last deliv^'ed from her di«tressing con¬ 
dition, by being enabled to reach her .dostined haven. About 
the middle of August, the victualler arrived, anS recruited their 
stock of European provision. This vessel was the last that 
joined them, and had suffered but little in the voyage, having 
been forced, during a gale of wind, into a commodious harbour 
on the coast of Chili, where she lay for two months: of the 
others we shall speak hereafter. The Tryal had sailed to 
Massa Fuero, conjecturing that some of ttie squadron might 
have found shelter there, but she returned without discovering^ 
any vestige of them; and, to add to their mortification, on un¬ 
lading the victualler, they found a great portion of the provi¬ 
sion spoiled. The vessel was afterwards Woken up, and her 
stores and men sent on board the olhei^ ships. The three men- 
of-war departed from England with nine hundred and sixty-one 
men on board, of whom six hundred and twenty-six were dead 
before this time; and the number that were left, were barely 
sufficient to man th» Centurion: an appalling circumstance, 
when they every day expected to fall in with the fleet under 
Pizarro. ^ 

At the coifimencement of September, the men were tolerably 
well recovered; and, a sail appearing in the offing, the Cen¬ 
turion got all her h^nds on board, and went in chace ; on the 
third day, they captured her, and she proved to be a large 
Spanish merchant ship. From the passengers, they Obtained 
the knowledge of the force and destination of Pizarro’s squa¬ 
dron ; and they had the satisfaction to find, that, after his 
utmost endeavours to gain his passage into the South Seas, he 
had b^en forced back again into the river Plata, wfh the loss 
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of two of his largest ships; but adyice of the British had been 
sent over land, and an embargq laid upon all shipping by the 
viceroy of Peru. Eight months, however, having elapsed, 
without any intelligence ofc tbfc Commodore, the Spaniards 
were induced to believe, that they had perished; and, conse¬ 
quently, the embargo had lately been taken olF. 

From this time, the ships continued to cruize, with success, 
against the trade, making several rich captures; bi»ythey were 
compelled to destroy the Tryal sloop, as hf,r frame-work was 
totally decayed. In one of their prizes, they found an Irish¬ 
man, who gave them some particular intelligence, which in¬ 
duced the Commodore to steer for the town of Paita, on the 
coast of America. Here they landed a detachment from the 
ships, and took possession of the town, (the inhabitu.ds making 
their escape in the darkness of the night,) and obtained a very 
rich booty in plate and merchandise. After the sacking and 
destruction of Paita, they proceeded towards Acapulco, (touch¬ 
ing at Quito in their passage,) to look out for the galleon from 
Manilla; buty on’ thejr arrivkl ofi' the port, they learned, that 
the ship had already ifeached her destination, and was preparing 
again for sea.‘ Full of expectation, that the harvest of their 
fortunes was now ripe, and only required a little skill in the 
reaping, they continued to watch with diligent attention for 
their prize; but, unfortunately, the Spaniards had received no¬ 
tice of their close neighbourhood, and the galleon was detained 
until the following year. Disappointetl and dispirited, they made 
for Chequetan, to wood a'nd water; which, having completed, 
'^they bade farewell to the coast of America, May oth, 1742, to 
cross the Pacific Ocean for China. In August, the Gloucester ■ 
wa^ found to be in so sh,gtteVed a state, tliat it was <]eemed 
requisite, for the preservation of her crew, to remove them into 
the Centurion; and the former was set on fire and destroyed. 
On the 23d, they fell in with two islands, that oli’ered no shelter 
or relief; and, as sickness and debility had again spread its 
baneful influence amongst them, the want of refreshment, in 
sight of land, greatly added to their miseries. On the 27tli, 
they discovered, and stood for, the island of Tinian, with but 
faint hopes of obtaining the necessary gupplies. J'he boat was 
sent in shore to survey the place, and shortly returned with a 
captured proa, containing a Spaniard and four Indians, who 
had mistaken the Q^nturion for the Manilla galleon.^ From 
the prisoners, they gained information, that the island was un¬ 
inhabited, and abounded with all sorts o^ cattle, and produced 
a great variety of fruits; indeed, by this time, they were en¬ 
abled to qbserve from the ship, numerous herds grazing in 
different j^rts of the island; and the whole prosp(5ct^o£ the 
country aforded a delightful view, having more the appcafance 

■''•c ' 
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of a well-cultivated place t|}an one without inhabitants. .The 
Spaniard was a seijeant, commanding a party of Indians, be¬ 
longing to* Guam, that had been employed in jerking beef for 
the garrison of that island, ajidea small bark lay ready to 
receive it, which the Commodore detained.. Death had, by this 
time, so diminished the people of the Centurion (composed of 
the united crews of that ship, the Gloucester, Tryal, and the 
victualler,^which, when they departed from England, consisted 
all together of n§ar'a thousand hands,) that they were unable 
to muster more than seventy-one, capable of standing to a gun, 
and among these were included several negro and Indian 
prisoners. As soon as they had anchored, the same kind atten¬ 
tion was manifested toward the sick as at Juan Fernandez, and 
the constant supply of beef, ponk, and poultry, with vegetables, 
fruits, (and particularly the bread fruit,) recruited the almost 
exhau-sted strength of the invalids. *This island had formerly 
been inhabited, and stUl retained marks of having been very 
populous; but the Spaniards had ravaged it, with their usual 
barbarity, and then removed th^ survivors'to •Guam. The 
description given of Tinian surpasses*ttie accounts of Juan 
Fernandez, especially in the fertility of the soil and salubrity of 
the air; but there was a disadvantage in the former, on account 
of tlie rocky anchorage on which the Centurion lay, rendering 
it extremely unsafe, which they afterwards experienced, by 
being driven to sea, during ^ heavy gale, leaving the Com¬ 
modore, with many of his officers, and a grept part of the crew, 
behind. This distressing event happened in the night, and 
great was the dismay to those on land, when the first break of* 
day presented a clear roadsted, without any tmees of the ship, 
which they conjectured must have J^een wrecked, or sunk, a,nd 
their companions have perished in the deep. In the midst of 
these gloomy reflections, the Commodore had, doubtless, his 
share of disquietude, but he always maintained his usual com¬ 
posure and steadiness. The bark of fifteen tons, that brought 
the Indians from Guam, it was resolved, should be lengthen¬ 
ed, to convey them trf Macao, and every one cheerful^ com¬ 
menced his laborious occupation; but the many difficulties 
which presented themselves retarded the progress of the work, 
and dispirited the people. On the 19th day after being left 
on shore, they were relieved from their distressing apprehen¬ 
sions, ,by the appes^ance of {he ship; a boat, laden with 
provisions and men, was sent on board assist in brii^ing her 
m, which was accomplished the following afternoon. The con¬ 
dition of the ship, when blown from the land, had been truly 
deplorable. Her leaks, which before wpre bad, had much in- 
cieasep, ind the masts and yards were unrigged ; avR, in addi¬ 
tion to this, three cables were in the hawse holes/to one of 
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which the sheet anchor was* bent* After the most painful 
exertion and incessant toil, they contrived to master their diffi¬ 
culties, and returned to the island. The Commodore imme¬ 
diately repaired on board, and, oa the third day, they were again 
driven from the anchorage, leaving nearly seventy men on shore; 
but, as the weather was more favourable, and the ship in a bet¬ 
ter state of preparation, they returned again, after an absence 
of five days, to the great joy of their companions omthe island, 
which they quitted, for the third and last time, on the evening 
of the 21st October, and reached Macao 12th November.— 
Here they encountered innumerable obstacles, from the shuffling 
and dishonest propensities of the Chinese, v/ho endeavoured, 
by every artifice, to prevent the refitting of the ship; but the 
firmness and fortitude of the Commodore counteracted their 
designs, and the Centurion was again ready for sea by the 
beginning of April, 1743r At Macao, they had the gratifica¬ 
tion of hearing, that the Pearl and Severn had put back to Rio 
Janeiro, but in a very deplorable condition. On the 19th 
April, the Centurion sailed with the expressed intention of re¬ 
turning to England; laut, in reality, designing to cruize for the 
galleon. Day after day passed away in hope and doubt, till 
the 20th June, when a general burst of joy proclaimed the ap¬ 
proach of the expected treasure. The gaHeon bore down to 
them bravely; for, being well manned, and knowing the weak 
emaciated state of the Centuriorj’s crew, they expected to make 
them surrender without any very great difficulty. “ The galleon 
was much larger than the "Centurion, had 560 men, and thirty- 
six guns mounted for action, besides twenty-eight pidreroes in 
her gunwale quartets aad tops, each of which carried a four- 
pound ball.” But, after a smart action, British valour prevailed, 
the Spanish colours were hauled down, and our gallant tars were 
amply rewarded for their bravery, and the suneriugs they had 
undergone. Having Secured their prisoners, (no very easy mat¬ 
ter, when nearly treble the number of the conquerors,) and 
removed the riches into their own ship, the Commodore re¬ 
turned to Macao, where he anchored Iftli July. From thence 
he run into Canton river with his prize, and asserted the inde¬ 
pendence of his nation, by resisting the extortionable practices 
of the Chinese, and materially assisted the British merchants, 
by going to Canton, and visiting the Viceroy. For some time, 
all efforts to gain interview *-ere unavailing, through the 
craft and deception of the mandarines; but a dreadful fire, 
which destroyed! eleven streets full of warehouses, and a hun¬ 
dred shops having been extinguished by the Centurion’s peo¬ 
ple, at the request of the Viceroy, the latter granted an audience 
to the Ccl^modore, and all grievances were redressed. f)n the 
15th December, the pfize was sold for 6,000 dollars, and the 
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same day the anchor of the Centurion was weighed for Eng¬ 
land. ' After an excellent paSsage, (touching at Friiice's Island, 
in the Straits of Sunda, and the Cape of Good Hope, by the 
way,) they happily reached Spijjie^d, June 15, 1774, and found 
they had escaped from the peril of capture, by passing through 
the French fleet in the Chops of the Channel, during a thick 

fog. . ^ . . * . - . ' 

Thus was this expedition finished, when it had lasted three 
years and hine months; and there is, perhaps, no history of 
events and transactions that approach nigher to romantic 
fiction, yet are the real and unvarnished occurrences of naval 
life. The voyage of Commodore Anson round the globe 
presents a remarkable scries of patient endurance and heroic 
fortitude, united to clear judgmept and sound skill; and proves, 
beyond a doubt, that t'eucer.'s maxim —** N// despemndum^'' 
(which he afterwards assumed as. his mottd,) was deeply eu*^ 
graven on his heart, and bore him up in the hour of danger. 

In the Manilla ship, they had found 1,313,843 pieces of 
eight, and 35,682 ounces of virgid silver, beside t^ome articles 
of merchandize. " The whole treasure jakenby the Centurion 
was not much short of 400,000/., independent of*the sliips and 
merchandize which she either burnt or destroyed, and which, 
by the most reasonable estimation, couldnot amount to so little 
as 600,000/. more; so that the loss of the enemy by our 
squadron did, doubtless, exceed a million sterling. To which, 
if there be added the great expense of the Court of Spain, in 
fitting out Pizarro, and in paying the additional charges in 
America, incurred on our account, together with the loss of , 
^ their men of warj the total of all thes^articles will be a most 
’ exorbitant sum, and is the strongest conviction of the utility 
*of this expedition, which, with all itS numerous disadvantages, 
did yet prove so extremely prejudicfel to the enemy 

Although we have concluded the voyage of Commodore 
Anson, yet we cannot take leave pf the subject, without briefly 
sketching the future career of a man who had so long eminent¬ 
ly performed such a remarkable and conspicuous character in 
support of our national glory. The treasure he had accumu¬ 
lated was conveyed in waggons, adorned with the oolours taken 
from the eneAy, through the streets of London, and deposited 
in the Tower, amidst the acclamations and rejoicings of thour 
sands of spectators. Anson now rapidly rose to the highest 
rank in* his profession, and was honoure^^'^ith th^ frien^hip 
and esteem of his sovereign. The handsome complimAit paid 
him by Mons. de la Jbnquierre, the French admiral, when six 
ships of war and four Indiamen were captured,^ is worthy of 
being recoided:—on presenting his sword "to the victoi, the ad¬ 
miral ekclaimed, pointing successively ^to two of fiis fleet, 
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** Monsieur, vous avez vaincu VInvincible, et La Gloire vous 
suit/^ For hia repeated services Ire was created a baron ; and, 
in 1751, received an appoii^tment as first lord of the Admiralty. 
In 1758, he was made commander in chief of his Mmesty's 
fleet, and had the honour oV conducting the Queen of George 
the Third to Englarid. His natural disposition was calm, cool, 
and steady; and, though the execution of Admiral Byng has 
cast a stain upon his'name, yet he was justly esteemed for 
generosity and humanity. Anson, like Nelson, had his weak 
side, which rendered him the dupe of the artful and designing. 
Both were eminently gifted, anp highly distinguished them¬ 
selves as brave intrepid men; and both have left a tarnish on 
their fame, for sanctioning a transaction little short of murder. 
Their actions were the births of many heroes, who are now 
neglected or forgotten. Anson died on the 6th June, 1762, in 
the 65th year of his age.' 

The two greatest evils most dreaded by seamen, are ship¬ 
wreck and fire. As long as the hardy mariner can keep his 
bark afloat, ^nd pnder some ^command, he entertains a hope of 
weathering out the gale. Every nerve is strained, every exer¬ 
tion is made; to comfiat with the elements, and preserve the 
ship. With what anguish does his sigh respond to the groan¬ 
ing of her timbers, as she rolls her heavy lacerated sides be¬ 
tween the hollow of the wave! There is, perhaps, no scene 
more awfully grand, more sublimely terrible, than when the tall 
ship (which, but a few hours before-the gale, had stretched her 
canvas wings and proudly stemmed the billow, while every 
^ heart exulted in her speed) is laying like a huge log upon the 
waters, that rise like iimuntains to overwhelm her. None but 
the seaman can tell the hopes,and fears, the expectation and de¬ 
spair, that alternately struggle for the mastery in his soul. The 
gallant vessel, lately the p.ide of his honest heart, and whose 
every part bears ample marks of his skilful hand, either for 
utility or ornament, is writhing, like a giant in the agonies 
of death; while the roaring breakers dash with impetuous force, 
and the yawning grave opens to re 9 ,eive its prey. Home, 
with all its joys, becomes a thousand times more dear. The 
parent, thcwhusband, the relative, or friend, calls to remem- 
ijrance the last endearments of those he*is about tc quit for ever, 
and his struggling spirit clings more firmly to existence. Wave 
after wave breaks over him as he clings to the shattered rem¬ 
nant of the wreck, find views the messnialb who h^.d shared his 
toil and joined in hiS distress, torn from his side by the raging 
billow and plunged into the dark abyss.' He hears the piercing 
shriek that bursts from the drowning victim, in the last stage of 
frail morality; and"'gazes with indescribable anguish on his 
dying sioerings, deeming them a prelude to his o\v3i. But 
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should he be enabled to reach tlie shore, still, unless it yj on 
some hospitable and friendly coast, most probably a horrid and 
lingering death awaits him. Yet, after all, if he should escape 
those perils, they are soon forgotten, and he once more launches 
on the deep to tempt its hidden dingers. 

Among the vessels that composed the squadron of Com¬ 
modore Anson, was the Wager, store ship, mounting twenty- 
eight guns, and carrying one hundred and sixty men. This 
ship had been an old Incliaman, purchased into the service on 
this occasion, for tilie purpose of receiving the necessary stores 
for refitting the rest, and the merchandise which the agent vic¬ 
tuallers were to dispose of for provisions. A ship thus deeply 
laden, and manned with a crew, consisting of men pressed from 
long voyages to be sent against their inclination upon a distant 
and hazardous service; while ‘the land forces were nothing 
more thvui a poor detachment of infifrm and decrepid invalids 
from Chelsea hospital, desponding under the apprehension of 
the dangers of the undeftaking ; w'as ill calculated for the dif¬ 
ficulties of so perilous a navigati(?n, and strongly displays the 
recklessness of government in fitting out the expedition. The 
Wager was wrecked upon the coast of tatagonia, and many of 
her crew perished. Some who were disabled by the scurvy 
died in their hammocks ; the'rcst crowded to the deck. 

“ In this terrifying and critical juncture to have observed all the 
various inodes of horror, operating according to the several characters 
and complexions amongst ua, it ^vas necessary that the observer him¬ 
self should have been free from all impressions of danger. Instances 
there were, however, of behaviour so very remarkable, they could not* 
escape the notice of any one who was not entirely bereaved of his 
senses; for some were in this condftio^ to all intents and purpoScs, 
particularly one, in the ravings of despair brought upon him, was seen 
stalking about the deck, flourishing a cullass over his head, and calling 
himself the king of the country, and striking every body he came near, 
till his companions, seeing no other security against his tyranny, 
knocked him down/' 

Another, with heroic coolness, displayed an astonishing 
presence of mind. . , 

The man at the Iicltn, though both rudder and tiller were gone, 
kept his station; and being asked by one of the officers, if the ship 
would steer or not, fir|t took his time to make^rial by the wheel, and 
then answerefi, with as much respect and co(^ness as if the ship had 
been in the greatest safety; and then immediately after applied him ■ 
self, with his usual sereiflty, to his duty, persuaded it did not become 
him to desert it as long as the ship kept together.” 

W^ien the ship struck. Captain Cheap, the c^imander. 
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was /confined below, having dislocated his shoulder the day be¬ 
fore ; but no entreaty could induce him to attempt his own 
safety, till, finding that many of the people had flown to that 
last desperate resource, ineb^ia^n, and all prospect of saving 
them was at an end, he suffered himself to be helped out of bis 
bed, put into the boat, and carried on shore. To enumerate the 
privations and dangers to which they were now exposed, would 
be a detail of the most aggravated distress and unparalleled 
hardships. Their deliverance from immediate destruction, by 
getting on land, was wonderful, and to men on the point of 
perishing, was, for the time, thb highest attainment of their 
wishes; but, on looking round, a scene of horror every where 
presented itself. On one side, lay the wreck beating to pieces, 
(and which contained all they had to subsist on,) white the sea 
came rolling in with the most appalling fury. The land did not 
wear a more favourable aj^pearance ; desolate and barren, with¬ 
out sign of culture, or anj' means of affording a temporary sup¬ 
ply to the cravings of hunger. The night was stormy, the rain 
poured down •in torrents, and not the smallest shelter, except 
the remains of an Indian hut, presented itself; into which they 
huddled togetKer without distinction, and waited for the light of 
day. Some of the people had preferred remaining on board to in¬ 
dulge in intoxication, and numbers perished from this cause. In¬ 
deed, it appears that the crew of the Wager was principally 
composed of lawless and desperate characters, who considered 
their captain’s authority at an end with the loss of the ship ; nor 
was the captain himself e\empt from blame, in his endeavours 
•to govern with harsh severity, rather than conciliate by conde¬ 
scending kindness ; and to this may, in a great degree, be im¬ 
puted the miseries they afljprwfard endured. It is lamentable to 
reflect on the numerous instances where valuable lives have been ' 
sacrificed, through the haughty demeanor, or rash impetuosity, 
of men who w’ould best study their own interest by promoting 
the welfare of those whom circumstances have placed under 
their command. How noble was the conduct of Anson ! his 
humanity, fortitude, and temper, never forsook him, even on the 
most trying occasions; nor did he ever exert his power unmer¬ 
cifully, or wrth wanton cruelty. He was obeyed^with alacrity, 
and reverenced through attachment. What a striking contrast 
to the man who first, by an unwarrantable stretch of his power, 
alienates his seamen: and then, v^ilh unparj^onable rashness, de¬ 
stroys the life of al^w creature, from a malousy^of his prero¬ 
gative. * This was the case with Captain^Cheap. The survivors 
from the wreck considered (erroneously, we grant) that the change 
in their circumstances levelled the great distinction which had 
been maintained on board ; and the captain, by his dilitapt pride 
and unfe^ing conductnn several occasions, inflamed them to mu- 
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tiny; the officers came in for thejr share of his insolence^^and, 
being separated from theit*commander, began to mingle with 
the men, and consulted for their mptual samty. On one occa¬ 
sion, Mr. Cozens, a midshipman, quarrelled with the purser, 
and some words arising, the latter told him he was come to mu¬ 
tiny, and instantly fired a pistol at his head, which narrowly 
missed him. • 

• 

** The captein hearing tho report of the ptstoI> and, perhaps, the 
purser’s words, thatf Cozens was come to mutiny, ran out of his hut, 
with a cocked pistol in his h^id, and without asking any ques¬ 
tions immediately shot him through the head. J was, at this time, 
(says Mr. Byron) in my hut, as the weathers was extremely bad, but 
running out on the alarm of this firing, the first thing I saw was Mr. 
Cozens on the ground, weltering it» his blood; he was sensible, and 
took me by the hand, as he dief Several others, ^baking his head, as 
if he meant to take leave of us.” * 

Such a sight, and at such d,time, naturally irritated the 
people, and though they disguised their seutimenis for the pre¬ 
sent, it was very evident this action had mu^h exasperated 
them, and the effect would shortly shew itself m some despe¬ 
rate enterprise. , Whatever excuse can be made for Captain 
Cheap, for thus wantonly putting to death one of his officers, 
humanity shudders while concluding the account. 

“ The u nhappy victim, who Ipy weltering in hi% blood on the ground 
before them, (the seamen,) seemed to ^sorb their whole attention; 
the eyes of all were fixed upon him, and visible marks of the deepest • 

. concern appeared in the countenances of the spectators. The persua¬ 
sion tlie captain was under at the titne Jic shot Mr. Cozens, tW ^is 
~ intentions were mutinous, together with a jealousy of Uie ffiminution 
of his authority, occasioned also his behaving with less compassion ‘ 
and tenderness towards him afterwards, than was consistent with the 
unhappy condition of the poor sufferer; for, when it was begged as a 
favour by his messmates, that Mr. Cozens might be removed to their 
tent, though a necessary ^hing in his dangerous situatiou, yet it was 
not permitted; but the poor wretch was sufiered to languish on the 
ground some days, with no odier covering than a bit of cjinvass throw]|{ 
over some bushes, where he died.” 

The long-boat had been saved from the wreck,' and they 
prepared to 'enlarge* her sufficiently to cbnvey them all from 
these inhospitable shores, where death co&thmally stared them 
in the face. Hunger,Vith all its attendant horrors, frequently 
compelled them to feed on rotten putrid substances; and some 
were suspected of eating parts of the bodfes of their ifead com- 
panionsf that were constantly washing uppn the rocki^. When 
VOL. X. PART ti. y 
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th^ ^pWg-boit was finished, the csCptain ptoposed sSEeiling to the 
northward, and capturing the firslf vessel they should fall in 
with, and proceed to join the commodore ; but the majority of 
the officers atid men determiMd on returning to the southward, 
through the Straits of Magellan, to endeavour to reach the coast 
oWJrazil. Had Captain Cheap even now consulted with his offi¬ 
cers, and not have bcjen so tenaci<fus of his su|)erior authority, 
matters might, in all probability, have been amicably adjusted, 
and many lives saved ; but with the same unbending stubborn¬ 
ness, he refused all interference, and the alffiir of Cozens was 
adopted as a plea to deprive him* of his command. Finding, 
however, he was resolute iu his determination of not accompa¬ 
nying them, they were about to employ force, when the persua¬ 
sions of the leader urged them to leave him, with nineteen 
others, behind. Their number at first landing amounted tu one 
hundred and forty-five, iJut famine and disease had reduced 
them to one hundred. Of these, eigh^-one embarked in the 
long boat, cutter, and barge; fifty-nine on board the first, twelve 
ill the secondf and ten in the* last. The provision and ammu¬ 
nition they had beeu" gabled to save from the wreck, oflbred 
but a very scftnty pittance, and was all in the launch. The 
barge, with her crew, among wbom was the author (Byron), re¬ 
turned to Captain Cheap; but, *as their poftion of victuals 
was left in the other boats, they were reduced to the most 
urgent necessity; nor would the party, who had at first remain¬ 
ed behind, supply their wants with the smallest aid. Many 
attempts were made to quit the island, but they were obliged 
,to return. The agonizing distresses they endured are too many 
to be enumerated here; some were put on shore at difterent 
places, and there left to perish', while others fell away through 
toil and famine. They haS been several times visited by In¬ 
dians ; and, at last, a Cabique, from the neighbourhood of 
Chiloe, undertook to conduct them from this dreadful place; 
and, accordingly, they attempted once more. 

“ I had hitherto steered the boat, but oiK^of our men> smkiug under 
fatigue, expired soon after, which ^'obliged me to take the oar in his 
rijoin, and row,against this heatt-breaking stream. Whilst 1 was thns 
employed, one of our men, whose name Was John Eosman, though 
hitherto the stoutest man among us, fell from his seat under ihe thwarts, 
complaining that his strength was quite exhausted for want of food, 
and that he should dieiWery shortly. As he h y in this^comUtion, he 
would c^ry now and |lien break .out in the most pathetic wishes for 
some liuTe sustenance,' that two Or three moutHuls might be the means 
of saving his life. The captain, at this time, had a large piece of 
boiled Seal by him, and,was the only one that was provided with any 
thing like fe meal; but we were become so hardened agahist the iin- 
prossions o| others’ sulfefings by our own, so familiarized to s^nes of 
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this and every other kind of mise^,,tfaat the poor man’s dying en< 
treaties were vain. .1 sat next to him when he dropped, and, having a 
few dried sbell-fisb (about five or six) in my pocket, from time to Ume 
put one in his mouA, which served only to prolong bis pains, from 
which, however, soon after my little swpply failed, he was release by 
death.” 

Mr. Byron, after ceosntTng the captain's barbarity, in a 
feeling manner, adds— * 

- ^ 

" The captain \iad better opportunities of recruiting his slock 
than any of us, for his rank was Considered by the'^Indiao as a reason 
for supplying him when he would not find a bit for us. Upon the 
evening of the day in which these disasters happened, the captain, pro¬ 
ducing a large piece of boiled seal^ suffered no one to par^e with 
him but the surgeon, who was the only man in favour at this time. 
We did not expect, indeed, any relief fr£m hiin*in our present condi¬ 
tion, for wc had a few small muscles and herbs to eat $ but the meii 
could not help expressing the greatest indignation at his neglect of 
the deceased, saying, that he destrvml to be desei^ted by the rest for 
his savage behaviour.” . * 

Having landed one day, and made an ineffectual search for 
food, six of the men, on their return, advanced before the officers, 
jumped into the boat, and pushed off from the shored leaving 
' the captain, Mr. Hamilton, Mr. Elliot, Mr. Campbell, and the 
author, to bewail this unwarrantable treachery. Every thing 
they possessed was in the barge, and they wesc at once deprived 
of every hope; but the Indian again returned, and took two of 
them off in his canoe, landing occasionally for rest and'food.* 

• On one occasion, 

• • 

“ About two hours after the clos® of the day, we put ashore, , 
where we discovered six or seven wigwams. For my part, my strength 
was so exhausted with fatigue and hunger, that it would have been 
impossible for me to have held out another day at this toilsome work. 
As soon as we landed, the Indian conducted Captain Cheap with him. 
into a wigwan^; but I wat left to shift for myself.” 

•4 ^ 

Mr. Byron, in a starving condition, thrust Jiimself into 
another wigitam, almoht desperate. In it, he found two 
women, who were struck with astonishment, at seeing such a 
figure. Having stared at him ^or some time, they quitted the 
hut; bQt sh&rtly retfirUed. Mr. B, sat d^n by the fire to dry 
his rags, not without ^prehensions of seem^ two or three men 
. enter, and thrust him out, at the least. 

** One* of these women a)ipc?.tsd young ifnd handsomrofor an In- 
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dian; the other old, and as frightful s it is possible to conceive any 
thing in human shape to be.” • 

“ Soon after, the two wolnen came in again, having, as I sup¬ 
posed, conferred with the Indian^ oA conductor, and appearing to be in 
great good humour, began to chatter and laugh immoderately. Per¬ 
ceiving the wet and cold condition I ^as in, they seemed to have com¬ 
passion on me; and the old woman went out and brought some wood, 
with which she made a goTid fire.” 


Hunger, however, was the most poignant trouble, and 
these poor creatures dressed theii*only fish to satisfy him. They 
then strewed some boughs, and the weary sailor laid himself 
down to sleep; but awaking three or four hours afterwards, 

“ I found myself covered with a bit of blanket, made of the down 
of birds, which the wbmen u^ally wear about their waist. The young 
woman, who had carefully covered me, whilst sleeping, with her own 
blanket, was lying close by me; the old woman lay on the other side 
of her.” . . 

The craviijgs of appetite, which had been sharpened by the 
previous meal, made him again implore for more victuals, when 
these poor Indians quitted the huts and, 

“ After an hour’s absence, they came in trembling with cold, and 
their hair streaming with water, and brought me two fish, which hav¬ 
ing broiled, they gave me the largest share, and then we all laid down 
as before.” • 

% 

Who will not call to mind Lediard’s beautiful description 
of «the invariable hospitality,*and ready and kind assistance, 
which he ever found, in fns various wanderings, women de¬ 
lighted to supply. * 

From this time, Mr. Byron was chiefly indebted to these 
women for support; for though their husbands returned soon 
after, yet they constantly endeavoured to devote, by stealth, 
some portion of their , own provision,,to administer to the 
wants of the stranger. 

^ About the middle of March, thw again embarked with 
the Indians, and, shortly after, Mr. EUiot, the sbrgeon, died, 
being literally starved to death; and, indeed, from the state 
of misery to which the survivors were reduced, they all bid 
fair to follow : an<f^ to add to tlijir diltress, tHey ^ere so 
swarmifig with vermin, that it was impossible to rest. 

“ But we were clean in coiuparison to Captain Cheap, for I 
could compare his body to nothing but an ant-bilh with thousands of 
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those insecjts crawling over it,, for he was now past attempting to rid 
himself in the least from this torment, as he had quite lost himself, 
not recollecting our names that weref about him, or even his own. 
His beard was as long as a hermi4!s,0that and his face being covered 
with train-oil and dirt, from having long accustomed himself to steep 
upon a bag, by the way of pillow, in which h* kept the stinking seal. 
This prudent method he took ^to prevent ouc getting at it whilst he 
slept: his legs were as big as mill-posts, nhough his body appeared 
to be nothing but skin and bone.'* 


Mr. Hamilton separated* from them, and the others pro¬ 
ceeded till they arrived at the island of Chiloe, where the 
compassionate Indians supplied their necessities with every 
thing their hearts could desirq. They were now delivered as 
prisoner^ of war into the hands of the Spaniards. Mr. By¬ 
ron adds— • 

It is amazing, that our eatmg J:o that excess we had done, from 
the time \vc first got amongst these Indians, had not killed us; we 
were never satisfied, and used to take opportunities, for months 
after, of filling our pockets, when we were not seen, that we might get 
up two or three times in the night to cram ourselves." 


Among the Spaniards, they received the most humane and 
kind attention; and Mr. Byron captivated a young lady to 
that degree, that a proposal of marriage was made by the 
uncle, who, to enhance the value of the bride, displayed bis 
wealth by way of inducement. , , 

“ Amongst other things, he pr(Mluced a piece of linen, which he 
said, should immediately be made up ihto shirts for me. I own this 
last article was a great temptation to die; however, 1 had the resolu-> ' 
tion to withstand it, and made the best excuses I could for not accept¬ 
ing of the honour they intended me." 

The author, after escaping this and a variety of other 
perils, was sent with his companions to Valparaiso, from whence 
they sailed in the Lys, belonging to St. Maloes^^ and reachq/d 
St. Domingo; but pursued their route after a few days, and ar¬ 
rived at Brest. lienee, they were permitted to take their 
passage to England in a Dutchman, and happily reached their 
native kind «n safety, after a series of extiaordinary scenes and 
unfortunate adventures, in which they Bad suffere(][ every de¬ 
gree of privation and distress for upwards of five years. Of 
the men who went away in the long-boat, some got to England, 
others we^e left on shore at different places, and many perished 
by the way. • 

Morns, a midshipman, and with hhu two or .three othei^s. 
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parsed over land, across the'contuient, to Buenos ^ytes, con¬ 
ducted by the Indiana who had taken" them prisoner^; but they 
were redeemed by the Sp&niards, and treated with generous 
kindness. • * 

The fleet which had been dispatched under Pizarro, to 
defeat Commodore Anson, conjdsted of four ships of the 
li ne, a frigate, and 4 vgssel of twenty euns; and though An¬ 
son's squadron suffered severely from disasters, yet Pizarro^s 
•were still more fatal on account of his improvidence respecting 
stores and provisions. On bo^rd the Asia, (the Admiral’s 
ship) rats, when they could be caught, v/ete sold for four dol¬ 
lars a piece; and a sailor, who died on board, had his death 
concealed some days by his brother, who, during that time, lay 
in the same hammock with the corpse, only to revive the 
dead man’s allowance of provision. Of all the fleet, only this 
lihip returned to Europe; and a circumstance occurred on the 
passage worthy of recording, as it strongly marks the un¬ 
daunted spirit the Indiams. Eleven of those, with a chief 
named Orellana, were forced on board at Monte Video, against 
thsir will, to navigate (he ship, but the cruel treatment they met 
with from the Olivers, inatigated them to revenge their wrongs. 
On a given signal, these desperate men rushed on the quarter¬ 
deck, brandishing their knives, killing all who came in their 
way, and gained possession of a vessel mounting sixty-six guns, 
with a crew of five hundred men. After the panic had a little 
subsided, one of the officers who had reti'eated to the cabin, 
was fortunate enough to shoot Orellana dead on the spot; on 
which, his faithful companions, abandoning all thoughts of fur- 
thpr resistance, instantly leaped into the sea, where every man • 
perished. Thus terminated these expeditions, in which human , 
life was sacrificed without a cause. The descriptions of them are 
calculated to excite astonishment and pride in the mariners of 
the present day, who navigate their snips through tlic same 
dangers, and sail round the Globe frequently without losing a 
man. For the great improvement in cleanliness and ventila¬ 
tion, so necessary to health, we are principally indebted to 
C^iiptain Cook, whose name will ever stand on the highest rolls 
of fame for skill, courage, and humanity. » 


Art. VI .—Poesie Tmcane di 'VincenzVi da Filicaia, 

Veniee, 3 vols, l'2mo, 1747. 

Vincenzo da Fili^jo, a native of FloKjnce, who was born 
nx 1042, aiukdied in 1707, was a poet whom the universal es- 
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teem of his contemporaries,^ and the eclioes of tlieir admiration, 
during the first half century that succeeded his death, raised 
to such (Tistinguished reputation, ^hat he has become famous 
throughout Europe, and is idolige^ in his own country, as an ab¬ 
solute prodigy of genius. In propf of his celebrity we might 
cite the literary opinions of his prii'>.ely contemporaries, 
the Emperor Leopold, Dulce • Charles of Irf^naine, John TIL, 
King- of Poland, and that strange coiftpound of royalty, lite¬ 
rature, magnaniniity, imhecilit\, and above all, ferocity, thf 
assassin of the Manjuis Moualdeschi, Christina, Queen of 
Sweden. Eat the gracioui? criticism of kings and princes ' 
is not the test of merit; an easy, cheap, and unsubstan¬ 
tial return for the incense of adulation, which poets, wonder¬ 
fully proue to admire, or gifted with accommodating con¬ 
sciences, lavish on these illustrious nersonages with uubound- 
ed liberalityl ^here is a tolerame specimen of th^ tas^p 
and accuracy of royal criticism, in a letter of Chriijtiua’s to Fili- 
caja, in which she says,—“ VVerp Alexander the Great now li¬ 
ving, he might, with more reason, envy modern princes on your 
account, than he formerly envied Achilles for his Hpmer.—In 
you I behold the incomparable Petrarch restofed to life; but 
raised with a glorious body, exempt from hjs defects.—You 
have e.xcelled all,” &c. &c.— Lettert, August 12, md October 2, 
10-84. 

This fulsome praise in the mouth of princes is nothing 
very surj)rising; the wopder is, that the poetical competi¬ 
tors of Filicaja greeted him witli applauses equally flat¬ 
tering ; and that the genus irri/afu/e vatum, suppressing' every 
rising emotion of constitutional envy, evinced towards him 
only admiration and good-will. • TJje letters of Francesco Redi 
aflbid an instance of this phenomenon. He was a contem¬ 
porary and countryman of Filicaja; and although, in his' 
poetical criticisin.s, he sometimes appears to have been too caisily 
pleased, ho was one of the most learned men of his time, and 
then held the first rank amongst the poets. Unpresuming on 
his own reputation, end incapable of jealousy towards other 
writers of celebrity, he laboured incessantly to direct the atten¬ 
tion and av^akeu the tjiste of tile public to the works of Fili¬ 
caja. When he mentions our poePs verses, ^ constantly runs 
into the extreme of admiration ; and in one of his letters, sent 
to Filjcajaj on the ^6th of Se*ptember, 1^83, on occasion of the 
Canzone written by the latter on the #tege of Vienna by the 
Turks that year, h% goes so far as to say,—''..Had dhe of the 
greatest prophets of the Old Testament been called upon to 
speak to the Almighty bn such an alfiiiras the siege of Vienna, 
he cojihP not hav% expressed himsplf in a more masterly style, 
or with a more decorous and holy humility, than you have done 
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in your poem. Return tbankS to (|0(1 for this prodijction ; it 
could only have been dictated by his divine spirit.”—And, in 
another letter of the same*year—may be said, without 
flattery, that, in this work,”*(tice Canzone on the victory of 
Vienna,) “ you have touched the very harp of David himself.” 
—In a third letter, dated October^4th, 1687, he says, From 
the days of FrA Quittone to the present time, (the reader 
will observe, that this is*a tolerable stride, and passes over a 
heap of Redi*s own verses,) I had found eo poetry which 
^ pleased me more than that ” (of Filicaja). Fortunate Signor 
' kedi f to find, at last, in the rhymes of Filictlja, that delicious 
repast with which neither Dante nor Petrarch could regale his 
refined poetical palate. 

But, independently of all these extravagant encomiums, 
whoever has but just looked into* the literary history of Fili- 
caja’s times, and of those which have since mapsed, must 
know how highly his poems were esteemed in Italy, and tlirough- 
out Europe, lo the shame, however, of that excessive admi¬ 
ration, of which he was the living object—to the shame of those 
flatterers who offered their incense to him on every side, let us 
see what he himself prophecied, with respect to bis own fame, 

* ill liis hundred and ninety-fifth sonnet. 

«--—la jnia, bcnche selvaggia c oscura 

Musa—ii perclic non so—rispettan gli anni, 

£ piA d^utiftridolalra, e f6 gli giura. 

Madcgli altrui troppo amorosi ingaiini 
Fatta giudicc uh di TEla futura, 

Fia che si folic iriolatrisf condauni.” 

I 

Awhile the fleeting y^ears adore 

My mnse^s wild unconscious beauty. 

And in her artless ear they pour 

Their flatt'ring vows of love and duty. 

But thou, my muse, their tales distrust. 

Credulity may bring repentance; 

Andduture times, severely just. 

May pass a more impartial sentence.” 

Our author’s prop|iecy has be*en but too exactly fulfilled. 
The **future tifHesf prei^icted by him, have arrrived; and, with 
the exception of a few insignificantitalian pedants, obstinately 
tenacious of the only respect they could ever command, that 
of the boys jn their own worthless school, there is no longer 
a reader who does not lower, by a hundred (j^grees, the eleva¬ 
tion to which the applause of the last century had exalted the 
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throne of Filicaja. His nam§ is ntfw seldom mentioned, even iu 
Italy, unless by way of tradition; and few people take the trou¬ 
ble of reatiing his verses. The sonnet on the slavery of Italy, 
alone, is still repeated by eviry^pretender to learning; but, 
beyond those fourteen Iines,^no one feels sufficiently interested 

to examine. . . j i 

The indifference of the modern Italians towards the works 

of a poet so lately celebrated as Incomparable, deserves 
some consideratioy. It cannot be regarded as a mere caprice 
of fashion; for many of the Italians, whilst they neglect this 
poet, profess a more passionate study, a more plrofountt venera¬ 
tion, a more lively enthusiasm than ever existed in former times, 
for two ancient illustrious lyric poets of Italy, Dante and Pe- 


* “ Italia, Italia, o^tu, cui feo la Sortc 

Dono infelicG di bcllezza, onde hui 
Funesta dgtc d'infiniti guai • • 

Che in fronte scritti per gra;i doglia porte: 

• 

Deh! fossi tu men bella, o altnen piCi forte 
One assai piu (i paventasse, o assai 
T'amasse men chi del tuo hello ai rai 
Par che si strugga, e pur ti sfida a morte! 

Che or giil d’all 'Alpi non vedrei torrenti 
Scendcr d'Armati, n6 di sanguatinta 
Bever rOnda del Po Gallici armenli; 

Nc te vedrei^el non tuo ferro cinta 

Pugno col bracoio di straniere genti 

Per servir sempre, o vHicitrice, o vinta.” 

As wc have already several English translations of this sonnet, 
we think it needless to increase the number. Many of our readers 
will thank us for rather citing the Latin translation, made by the Abbe 
llegnicr Desmarais. 

Italia, infausto Cali quie munere pulchra, 

Huic referenda vidos uni infortunia doti, . 

C?uce te cumqUe premunt, ct fronti inscripta leguntur: 

Oh utinam vcl pulchra minus, vel fortior esses, 

Ut vel araare minus,•vel te magis ille timerc 

* T)isceret,%xitium qui victus amorjS minatur! 

Non ego nunc ruere Alpinis effusa viderem • 

Castra jugis, non Eridanum nunc sanguine foedum 
Strage recens biberet Callus; nec milite cincta 

• Non progrio, externa tentares prvelia dextra, 

Ut victrix, seu victa, jugodes colla sup^rbo.” 
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we also find them scrupulously proud of’ all the 
other real beauties of their national literature ; for, ‘in spite of 
the opposition of the govcirnments to the piogrestfof know¬ 
ledge, there is, undoubtedly ^ liundred times more thinking 
and reading going on in Itulv, at t|iis time, than at any former 
period—thanks to the aid of mreign publications, which iu some 
measure compensate .for the iuvoliinlary "silence of tlie nutive 
authors; and, in point of literary criticism, every Englishman 
who has visited Italy can testify to the daily progress which is 
made in thiit country, in spite of the monopoly of literature by 
the governmenti; which strenuoitsly endeavour, by means of 
their journals and professors, to crush evei^ rising tendency to 
ratiocination of any kind, in the Italians ; and to keep them 
strangers to ev^ry species of intfllectuai culture- 

Without supposing the last age to have bVeu quite devoid 
qf understanding, or considering the present as fastidious, we 
need only cast a transitory glance at, the moral and literary 
history of Italy, to discover ^he causes of. the vicissitudes wc 
have noticed Ik the poetical reputation^f Filicaja. Indeed, this 
examination is but an gict of justice; as it will prevent our de¬ 
grading him bfelow his proper rank, or denying him that por¬ 
tion of our esteepi to which he is fairly entitled. 

When Filicaja produced jus verses, the literature of 
Italy, like her political situation, was at the lowest ebb 
of degradation. Not only was freedom lost, but the restless 
turbulence of the republics and -the energies of the civil wars 
were almost forgoften. Italian states had languished for 

(uany years under feeble princes, who, lopurchase the safety of 
their despicable thrones, vvere obliged iW propitiate the favour 
of Spain and of the pope, ^e*two powers which then prepon¬ 
derated in Italy; and the readiest way of securing this protec¬ 
tion was to derase the ger^itih of their subjects, lulling them in 
the lap ofignornnee, and debarring therq, with the most Jealous 
vigilance, from all moral, ppliticul, and philosophical iiqproveT 
ment. Literature could not fail to be anected by this systema¬ 
tic debasement; and two racc^of pQets,«different, indeed, but 
equally senseless, h^d, for a cpntury and a half, engrossed the 
public attention in Italy. The first consisted of those vile son- 
netteers, imitators of the inimitable f^etrarch; priests, friars, 
cardinals,—who, totally unacquainted with the passion of love, 
without having ever fell one of thefse palpitations which agitated 
the true lover of Laurqu without a sin^e Impark of^the inspi¬ 
ration which comes from the heart, abandoned themselves to 
the rage of rhyming in w^hining sonnets, op the imaginary 
cliatms of the imaginary eyes, hair, Scg., of imggitiary ladies, 
whose fancied iuditfere^noe and ri^urs they^^qoted to lament. 
Such was the sacrilege <somfnittea by these "impostors against 
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the most .tender, the most girdenf of human sentiments, which 
they distorted in their ignorance and bad taste, and degraded 
by associating it with their grovelling thoughts and listless 
imaginations* In the second were ranged all those insane 
inventoi-s of timid conceits, strange metaphors, smart antitheses, 
and outrageous liyperboles, jvho, headed hy Marini and Aeliil- 
lini, and known by the name of the Sereitthti^ rendered the se¬ 
venteenth century famous in the aihials of poetry, by their ab¬ 
surd vagaries. « 

At length, Italy grew tired of the monstrous languor of the ^ 
Petrarchuti they had now fiashed up the cold ideas of other 
writers as far as their stock would go \ and Uieir dull, perpetual 
affectation of amorous sentiments had now so completely ex¬ 
hausted all common-place Ihonghts, that they could no longer 
present their verses to the public, wUhout the risk of exciting 
general indignation. On the other hand, the ravings of the 
Secentinti no longer satisfied that corrupt taste into which tlie 
Italians hud suffered themselves to be hunied Jioncllong. 
Their daring flights had lost the novelty w'fiicli*at first tickled 
the fancies of the readers ; and as it generally happens in cases 
of exaggeration, the ridiculous began to succeed to the mar¬ 
vellous. • • 

The human intellect is subject, like the moral conscience, 
to fits of remorse ; nature has endowed it with a secret tenden¬ 
cy to truth, which, in all its operations, actuates it more or less. 
VVith respect to poetry, Italy was, at the period of whicli we 
are speaking, in that mental state of indefinite dissatisfaction 
which is the first step of those who have erred toward^reflec*- 
tion and amendment. It was, therefore, very natumi, that a 
man like Filicaja, suddenly arising, in that sphere of gerferal 
ennui and increasing longing after.truth, with a stock of more, 
correct ideas, and more natural and generous sentiments, de¬ 
rived partly from the political vicissitudes of liis own times, 
and partly from the real inLemol phenomena of his own mind^ 
should acquire not only the approbation of the learned, but the 
lively and spontaneous admiration of the multitude- And it 
must be confessed, that as far as regards his phraseology and 
the genemltcomplexion of his style, although fiir enough re¬ 
moved from the dignified and elegant simplicity of the ancient 
Italian poets, and falling shoft of that type of perfection which 
exists, in tiiie mindf of the learned critics of the present age, 
Filicaja is more vigorous and splendiui than the Fe^rarchisti, 
more natural and cansistent with rational propriety than the 
Secentisti. , 

Filicaja, therefore, i$ to be considered as one. of the first 
who rescued Italibtn poetry from the turgid bombast of the 
se/cef/fo; as one of the first who raisdd it nc«p t)ie abject ser- 
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vice of mere amorous imbecility, the noble office of pro¬ 
claiming the more virtuous and masculine sentiments of the 
mind; as one of the first, who, by the charms of his writings, 
allured his contemporaries bf^lji^to the path of good taste: and 
thus we have a standard whi^li ascertains the degree of esteem 
which modern criticism ought to allow this poet. 

Were we, however, to compare his verses with those of the 
Italian poets, whose nanies 'occur at a subsequent period, when 
an improved taste had been generally established, we certainly 
could not conscientiously recommend him to the perusal of 
' those who delight in the beautifdl. Nor can we censure the 
modern Italians for being much better entertained with the 
works of some of their living poets, than with those of our au¬ 
thor, and neglecting him accoriiUngly. But when his poetry is 
considered with reference.to thoSe~ verses which, previously to 
his appearance, stunned the ears of the Italians, wherever they 
went, in every part of the Peninsula, •we must acknowledge 
our obligations to him, and feel, at least, a sort of historical 
respect for hiS attempts to deliver the Italian muse from her 
disgraceful bondage to a set of triflers. As a regard for the his¬ 
tory of the arts induces us to preserve in our cabinets, by the 
side of the masterpieces of Radaello and Guido, the first essays 
of painting attempted by the hands of Cimabue and Giotto ; 'so 
if we place in our libraries the two volumes of Filicaja’s poems, 
it is only because they serve to mark a certain period of literary 
history. ^ 

The applause which Filicaja obtained from his contempo¬ 
raries, ^as proportioned to the pleasure they derived from the 
comparison of his thoughts, with those of the insipid writers 
wild preceded him ; it wa.b elidted from the improvement of a 
taste which was still far short of perfection, and not yet entirely 
free from an inclination to rhetorical amplification, to forced 
antitheses, startling metaphors, and hyperbolical conceits ; in 
short, to all those fantastical subtleties which were long dis¬ 
tinguished in Italy by the name of the aura poetica —the 
breath of inspiration which wafted poetic thougnts over the 
sensitive constitution of the bard. 

‘ One of the Canzoni which have be^ most adi^ired by the 
pedants of the present day, is.that which Filicaja addressed to 
the Emperor Leopold I., on the^ defeat of the Turks by the 
Austrians, under the Avails of Vienna- Let ps examine the first 
two strophes; « 


I. 




“ O grande, o saggio, o glorioso Augusto, 

Del Cristian Mondo fortunato Atlqr-te, 
Ch'’ ’Fsagro"lnjperio sulle spalle alterc 
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Port!, e non cedi al peso: O fulminante 
Giove terren, chft suHe Tracie schiere 
Tuoni, c’l trcmendo scoc^hi arco robusto; 

O cFall Orsc all ’adusto 
Sirio, e da Battro ai^]J|ninid*Alcide 
Rlverito e temuto : Or die ogni speco 
Risuona^ e applaitde a tue -vittorjc ogni Eco, 
Quai TEtk prisca o nuova unl^ua non vide^ 
Non disdegnar die arch’ io 
PalusVe augel dell ’Arno alle tue lodi 
L’audace lingua sifodi, 

. Non tu indarno pregasti: Udi il gran Dio 
Udl ’1 gran Dio degU Alt! tuoi devoti 
Sospir la voce, e le preghiere, e i voti/' 

II. 

Ei fu. Signor, che di sue frondl scossa 

L’Austriaca plants renverdir piit belja ^ 

Fe in un instante, e cangib ’1 jjiauto in riso: 

Ei fu che oppressa Vinfedel rubdla • 

Oste, a portarne al Negro Mar Vavviso 
Correr fe V onda d’uman sangue rossa. 

Qual braccio mai, qual possa 
Tant 'armi a un tempo strinse, e tanto gravi 
Avvcnti colpi a un tempo ? Apriangid '1 muro 
I ferrati Montoni; e mal secure * 

Giacca sottersa il cenere degli Avi. 

Fatta ludibrio Altrui 

Cadca gid in seno allsf fatjjil ruina 

L’alta cittd Rcina 

Ei la sostenne, e cosa era da lui: 

Ei la sostenne, e al folgorar d’un fiero 
Sguardo roffesp, e gU ofTensor cadero/' 


** Augustus, glorious^ great, and wise. 

Majestic Atlas of the Christian state. 

Whose potent shoulders pjise it in the skies. 

Nor bend bencj^th the sacred weight. • 

O earthly Jove, whose thunders hurl’d^ 

On Thracian legions shake the world; 

From Sirius to the Bear,"whose law commands, 
Am^ from Alcides’ bounds to Baltic sands; 

Let echoing cJles resound with joyful lays, 

/ 
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For triumphs passing all victorious deeds; 

Nor spurn the lovly bird, that sHigs thy praise 
With timid voice, in flowing Arno^s reeds. * 

Thy pray'rs, thy vows, were not in vain preferr’d, 

The Lord—the mighty L^cf^tl^y voice has heard! 


** 'Twashe, the Austrian tree restor’d 
From leafless blight to fresh reviving bloom; 

He chang'd our grief to smiles-»-His vengeful sword 
Wreak’d on the foe a dreadful doom. 

To Euxine seas the crimson’d flood 
The tidings bore, in streams of blood. 

Was ever host thus suddenly e'erthrown? 

Were ever triumphs i(ft» momentous known ? 

Tlic batt’ring engines shook the parting wall; 

Scarce lay the dead secure^ in earth’s repose; 

The royal city trembled;—must t:!ie fall, 

The sport and victim of her barbVous foes J 
The great preserver comes!—bis wrathful eye 
Flashes destruction—and the I^agans die I ” 

It is needless to point out the inconp^ruoiis imagery in 
these verses; such as calling, the emperor the Atlas oj the 
Christian World; Of the puerile conceit of his bearing the sacred 
empire on his shoulders—tvifhout sinking wider so great a weight; 
br thc'^hyperbolical extension of thejf^^Austrian sway from the 
Bear to burning Sirius, fOidfram^tke Bttbic to the pillars of Her¬ 
cules; or, finally, the vertuagfe which pervades the whole. 
Every judicious reader mustj instantly perceive that this, if not 
mere bombast, is, at least, a compound of rhodoinontade and 
littleness. We will, therefore, endeavour to relieve our read- 
ers,‘after the fatigue they must have endured in toiling througli 
these lines; and pass, at once, to the Sth strophe, in which the 
poet invokes for Leopold a complete Iriiftnph <^er the infidels, 
ai\d seems to have been a little more favoured by his muse: 

• * 

“ Dell venga il di, che TAraba fbrtuna, 

A1 regio trioufal tuo carro a'npnta, 

Calchi con serve^pi^ 'Austriaco sjolol c 

AVer diro dell ’abbattuta, e viuta 

Tracia, i propoU oppress! a studio a stuulo ; 

< Dird rampie conquista ad una ad una; 

E del’ Odrisia Luifa 

L’orrenda Eclissi, c’l Regnator d’Abidc 


4 

IWtwa, ' 

Preso € tvatto in tribnfo, e le ciUtivi 
Misorc turbo, in voci alttf e festive 
Cunterb si che al cid n’andra lo s^riclu. 

Sc fia, Signor, ch*io veggia 

Ber TEufrate e I’Qronte i tuor^vnlli, 

E per TEgizie valli‘, 

Pascolando vagar TUngaA greggia: 

Qiiesta mia, cVor si poco arpa rimbcJrt»l>a, 

Sapracrescerdi suoho e farsi tromba.” 

“ May proud Arabia yield lo tbec. 

And, dragg'd by ihy triumphal car along, 

May Austrian crowds in chains the captive see; 

Whilst, in loud strains, tho joyful throng 
Thy glorious conquests celebrate ;* 

Tell of Abydos' chief the fate. 

And of Odrysia*s moon eclipsed sing. 

Till, with the noise, the skies resounding iing, * 

May I, great Lord, behold the happy day, ^ 

When, from Euphrates' and Orontes’ waves 
Thy horses shall their parching thirst allay; * 

And where the^ile Egyptian valleys laves, 

Hungarian flocks shall feed.—A louder tone 
My harp shall then afford, a trumpet grown.” 

. • 

This appears to us the best pieep in the ode ; and yet, to^ 
our taste, it discovers more of the rhetorician than of the poet. 
This observation may apply to jthe whole strophe; for it» is 
• scarcely worth while to enter into^the detail of its imperfec¬ 
tions—such as the noise of {slrido) the songs; the harp which, 
increasing the loudness of its notes, wls to become a trumpet, 
&c, &c. 

In taking the political dvferits of his tihie for the arguments 
of his poems, Ftlicaja.discovered a correct nfld sublime notion 
of the genius of true poetry. At a period when the whole 
poetical tribe in Italy was en^ged in quibbling.about Cupid 
and his dor^s,*it is consoling to behold a youth, sprung from the 
wretched school of the Jesuits, discovering, by his own in¬ 
ternal powers, that there exists a more noble scope for poetical 
ambitidu. "A spark* of that patriotic eifth^giasm which had 
kindled the thoughts of Dante and Petra?ch, appeared ^ revive 
in him, and through htm, in his readers. Besides the sonnet al¬ 
ready quoted, he wrote five others on the debasement and sei*vi- 
tude of Italy, and one canzone on the sa&e subject,* Unfortu¬ 
nately, however, ouPpoet, impoverished^ in circumstances, un- 
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easy and apprehensive with regard to the future, fearful of of¬ 
fending either the princes of his oWYi country or foreign govern¬ 
ments, did not venture, in^these patriotic poems, to give unli¬ 
mited scope to all that patriotic ardour which he ought to have 
developed in so dear a causAXinstead of making vain lamen¬ 
tations over the subjection^f Italy, why not point out the 
means of raising hejr once more from her debasement? Why 
not call on the Italians to take up arms against foreign usurpa¬ 
tion ? The sonnet above cited is become, in Italy, the refuge of 
{he indolent, the apologetic text of the feeCrfuL We do not 
believe that it was written by#Filicaja with any such in¬ 
tention ; but he has certainly in this instance brought for¬ 
ward a fatal axiom, Italy is destined to perpetual servitudeJ^ 
An axiom not ve^ likely to rouse the energies of a nation \ an 
axiom against which the majority of the Italians are now in¬ 
dignant ; and which, amodgst the existing agitations of Europe, 
and ‘through her predominant tendency to re-organization on 
better principles, will eventually be wholly falsified. But since 
one of Filicajd/s six sonnets, bn Italy, was destined to escape 
the wreck, in which all the rest of his poetry has been over¬ 
whelmed, it is Ho be regretted, for his honor, and for the sake 
of the cause of Italian independence, that the lot of surviving 
did not fall to the following, which, is at le^st, more energetic. 


SOKETTO LXXXVIIL 

• 

Dov^ h Italia il tuo braccio ? e a che ti servi 
^ Tu delf altrui ? Non s'io scorgo il vero, 

Di chi t’offende il (^fensor men fero. 

Ambo nemici soHo, ambo fur servi^. 

Cosh dunque Vonor, cos) conservi 

Gli avauzi tu del glorioso impero ? 

Gobi al valor, cosl al valor primiero 
Che a te fede giurb, la fede osservi ? ^ 

Or va, repudia il valor prisep, e sposa 

L'ozio, e fra il sangue, i gemili e Icstrida « 

* Nel periglio maggior dormi e riposa. 

Dormi, adulterant], fin che omicMa ^ • 

^ SpduU Ultrice ti svegli, e sonnachiosa 
E nuda in braccio al tuo fedel t’uccida,” 

The style of this^^aoniiet is, upon the whole, pretty equal 
to that of the former ; indeed, it seems to tis less dishgUred by 
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poor antitheses and far-fetched conceits, than the other. Not 
only the cause of patriotism, but that of good taste, would have 
gained by the exclvange, not, however, to any great amount; 
as the reader who suffers his thoughts to stray from Filicaja’s 
Sonnet to Petrarch’s Ode, addl^^ed to Cola di Rienzo, (or, as 
some insist, to Cardinal Colon™,) will agree. On this same 
argument of the apathy and* indolence of iiis country, with al¬ 
most the very same ideas, how different* wore the verses that 
flowed from the harmonious lips of the first of Italian poets. 

“ Che s aspetti non so, nfe che s'agogni 
Italia, chc \ suoi gnal flon par die senta; 

Vocchia, oziosa, e lenta, 

Donnirji sempre, c non fia chi la svegli ? 

Le man I’avess'io avvoll^entro e’eupegli !*’ &c. &c. 

* , Canz. vi. Spirto geniiL 

Respecting the lifg of our poet, there is little to be *said* 
His journey through this sublunary world was undistinguished 
by any of those strange accidents, or orighial* eccentricities, 
which are the usual sources of interest iii^the biography of a son 
of the Muses, And if he had never excited notfce as a poet, all 
remembrance of him, as a Florentine senator, would, perhaps, 
have died away with the sound of the bell whicli announced his 
funeral. He was born in Florence, of a noble but not very 
opulent family; and was sent to the public school, where, ac¬ 
cording to the quaint expression of Angelo Fabroai, who wrote 
Filicaja’s life in Latin, ab jesuitisdidicit disci turn pote- 
rant:”* and from his earliest years be evinced a great disposi¬ 
tion to religious piety, wdiich distinguished liis character 
throughout his life, tie w'as very young when he •fell 
violently in love with a young lady, wlio lived next door to his 
father’s; and he has described this^imourin a Latin Ode, which • 
breathes genuine passion throughout. He says. 


Roscido^cerbior 

Pomo, ct pulcljra nimis virgo, nigeninois, 
Heu ; me perditc amaiis, cepit ocellulis ; 
Gaudebamquc capi, vinclaque erant mihi 
Libertate magis*dulcia. Sic ego. 

Sic ilia seque avidis luniinibus diu 
Ayturam ponitis visccribus facem 


* He learned, from the Jesuits, what was at that time to be 
learned. See Vitts ftalorum doctrina excelUntium, qui seculis Kvii. 
Si xviii- Jfd>TU€runty Autore Angelo Fabroni<f^ Academia -Pisana Cu- 
ratore.* ^ 
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Portah'amus. Eraiit coiitiguaj domus : 
Hinc nullo unanimcs obicc idejiitidcm 
Niitivis anima* sodibus cxulcs 
Errabaiit; dulniimcjii# alter, an altera 
Arderet gravius/' &c. 
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Throe years after* tl\|s young lady married another admirer; 
and shortly after hci nuptials died. VVe will not attempt to 
describe the proi'uund affliction of Filicaja, at gach of these dis- 
.asters. Ills heait never more admitted the tender passion. 
Collecting all the amatory verses he had written, he committed 
tlicm to tlie flames; and sucli was his ontrition for having de¬ 
voted his eeuius to these compositions, tliat, as Fabroui states, 
lie hound liiinsolf by oath nevei*more to write any but sacred 
and heroi<; poe try; to \vhi*?Ji vow he strictly adhered. 

• Urgedj however, by the scdicltatious of his father, Filicaja, 
at the age of ihh ty'Ono, nnuTivd; though not prompted by ro¬ 
mantic feeling’s. He proved a very good husband, and the best 
of fathers. Me wa;j luafie a senator by the Grand Duke of 
Tuseany. and aypointe-4 governor of the city of V'olterra. The 
geulh.nertS of ]\v> mauneis, tho benignity of his heart, the mo- 
* dcsiy of his conviU’Mttioa. au<l tbe iavariable equity of his 
conduct, made him the idol of the people oviT whom he pre¬ 
sided ; and llie peaceonakor C(/nst;uilly applied to by every fa¬ 
mily of tlio di’. riet. Three or four times, the Grand Duke 
wislied to promole hmi to ruK>ther government; and the people of 
‘ V^dterraas often petitioned to he allowed to retain him with them, 
vtnd obtained tiieir rcques*t. A iiuv, hut an infallible proof 
of the inlegrity of a ma’dstrate. At length Filicaja left V^ol- 
terra lor tiie more nnportan-t {^overument of Pisa, where the 
,sarne annable manners equally endeared him to the inluibitanta. 
Being aflcrwards recalled to the court of Florence, lie filled 
otlier inogi'^terial olliccs of difficulty and importance in that 
city ; and coiitin.:e<l to acquire additional claims to tiic title of 
best of citi/(‘us, until he <lied there, at iht* age of sixty-five. 
His manners were always of exemplary propriety—pure as his 
heart. His mind was divided between the thoughts of God, 
an5 of his efullily vocation—the care of his feil -w^ citizens. 
On the whole, every part of Filicaja’s character, as a man, is 
calculated to awaken our most agreeable sympathies; and we 
declare these sentimei^ls with the ni.*re plea;^ure, a& our regard 
for truth^^ has c^^u^\tCiued us to speak less favourably of him 
as a poet, 

. W ith tile e\<.eption of some petty domestic afflictions— 
tile ordinary inliLutaiue of humanity-—the life of our author 
might bj f-nvied as mil\ happy. Ho was ngi oppressed by any 
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of' those cruel vexations which often fall heavily on men of ge¬ 
nius in Italy ; and at the present period more than ever, lie 
was neither persecuted by p^overntnenis, nor harassed l)y spies. 
Once only, after lie had slept weiicefully in the tomb tbr up¬ 
wards of a century, he was rnetre^d with imprisonment. The 
anecdote is curious ;—At the tirate of the second iiivaition of 
Italy by the French, some plamut took tlie trouble to place on 
the (able of Murat, the general-in-chief of the aiiny, a manuscript 
copy of tile sonnet, Italia, Italia, tu ctii feo la $ovte, Ikc., sub¬ 
scribed with the name of Vincenzo Fiucaja. Mniat having 
** read it, called one of his ssdjutants, and gave urders that 
Citizen Finretizo Filicaja should immediately be arrested; nor 
was it without great difficulty that he could be persuaded that 
the man he was resolved to punish had died a century before. 
The Italian pedants, with wlmfn the joke thus played oil' on 
Murat originated, raised a great outcry about hi.s ignorance. 
To us their own conduct seems far more ridiculous, in expect¬ 
ing a foreigner, a Frenchman, and a soldier, to be acquainted 
with all the iniauti® of Italian litarature. Ckacap a son ^ihier, 
says Montaigne; and if Murat had retaliated, liy talking to 
these arrogant gentry about Vauban aiuf his military science, 
they would very probably have imagined Vauban to have been 
one, of Murat’.s adjutants. “But we arc /iternry men," they 
xvoulcl, perhaps, have exclaimed. “ And I,” Murat might fairly 
have replied, “ am a wn'/i/ury man.” We cannot, however, so 
easily pardon his indignation against Filijuca; the only way to 
palliate it, is to place it amongst the uunRirous unavoidable 
atrocities ol‘ conqucror.s—of whom wejicartily detest the whole 
tribe. * * 

Our author's poetry was muqh read and esteemed in Eng¬ 
land; particularly his Latin ])oem"s, tvhicli, as they successively 
appeared, were regularly sent over by Sir Henry Newton, then 
our ambassador at the court of the Gmnd Duke of Tuscany, 
Cosmo III. Amongst these latter are two Odes in praise of 
Lord Somers, which (as Fabroni, the keen satyrist already 
quoted, observes) could not foil to be particularly acce[)table 
to the English people— a people, so vain-gloi has, and so much ad¬ 
dicted to praising themselves.* , • 


Non poterant non esse acc6ptissima poDulo, propriorum meri- 
lorum la’udatofe luperUb. ^ 

f 
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Art. VIL —The liehearsal Trampos^d; or ANirnadvej'sioris upon 
a late Hook, intiiled, J%I^reface shewing whai Grdnnds there 
art of Fears and JealonsiesMj Fopery. The second hupres* 
sion, with Additions and ^jmendments^—London : Frinted by 
J* D.for the Assigns of John Calvin and Theodore Beta, at 
the sign of the King's Indulgence, on the South Side of 
Lake-Lemane; an^sold by N* Ponder, in Chancery Lane, 

The Rehearsal Trampos\l; the second Part: hccasioned by Two 
Letters:—the firsts printed by a nameless Author, intituled 
A Reproof, S^c. The second Letter left for me at a Frieiuls 
House, dated November 3, 1673, subscribed J. G,, and con¬ 
cluding with time words—**JfthQu dat'esi to print or publish 
any Lie or JAbel against Doctor Parker, by the Internal God 
. / xoUl cut thy throat r—Answered by Andrew Marvell. 

London: Printed for Nathaniel Pq^ider, at the Peacock, in 
Chancery fjane, near Fleet Street, 1673. 

Miscellaneous Puefns* By Andrew Marvell, Fsq, late Member 
of the House of Qommom* London: Printed for Robert 
Boulter, dt the Turk*s Head, in Cornhill, 1681.— Folio, 
pp, 139. 

A Short Historical Essay, touching General Councils, Creetk, 
and Impositions, in Matters of Religiort. Very seasonable at 
this time. Written by Andrew Marvell, Sisq* London: 
printed for R* Baldxvin, I6H7- 

A CoUcciion of Poems, on* Affairs of Stale, Sfi\ By A-- 

iVJ-1, jfSsy.; other eminent lF?7.s. Most whereof 

never before printed, London: Printed in the year 1689, 

* 4^0. p/). 36. 

The Works of Andrew Marvell, Esq, London: PrhUed by E. ' 
Curl, oi;<?r against Cdtherine Street, in the Strand, 1626. 

2 vots, duo. 

The Works of Andrew Marvell, Esq ,; Poetical, Controversial, 
and Political: containing many original Letters, Poems, and 
Tracis, never before'^winted, with a new Life of the Author, 
by Capt, Edward Thompson, in Three Volumes, London: 

• Printedfor the Editor, by Henry Baldwin, 1776. Ato. 

\ » 

It cannot be a matter of surprise, when the literary cha¬ 
racter of Milton was so long ^n struggling into public ad¬ 
miration, fromnAvilic^uth the mass of polXical aild polemical 
prejudice,* that Ihc poetical fame ol' Andrew Marvell (his 

* The following remarkable proof, earlier than Johnson^*» day, 
may not be known to all of our readers—,?oiiN MiLTOv-was one 
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assistant Latin secretary to the Protector) should experi¬ 
ence a similar fate, and his works a temporary neglect. If 
the humiMating and sturdy prejn^^ices of Johnson were so 
far overcome or overawed, as^Ifaritably to admit tlie biogra¬ 
phy (and such a biography t) olMHilton among “ The hive'i of 
the mo&t eminent English ^oetsf he could, however, hardly be 
expected to chronicle the sfern patriotism or fugitive poetry 
of Marvell; nor, indeed, could it be»very desirable, for the 
memory of our poet, that Johnson should have shewn him such 
a distinction, if tlfe price of it had been injustice, proportionate 
to that so liberally lavished tfla Marveirs illustrious friend and * 
co-adjutor in office. Dr. Johnson could not but have known 
of the merit and beauties of Marvell’s poems ; probably he did 
not wish to assist in perpetuating the Jhme of the author, am! 
perhaps the absence of his commemoration will assist it in now 
assuming its deserved rank in the Estimation of those who do 
not consider our great moralist and lexicographer the absolute 
dictator of English poetry. 

It is the province of time, and the grateful duty of pos¬ 
terity, to smelt the mixed ore of former^ages, and to separate 
the gold dust of literature from the dross and incrustations of 
party and ephemeral writing; as the stream of time rolls ra¬ 
pidly from former to present ages, desultory writing is lost in 
the ocean of oblivion; the personal failings of the individual 
are “ buried deep in the obscurity of time,*’ and mankind arc 
only anxious to preserve the valuable intellectual legacie>s left 
them by their ancestors. • * 

These remarks are not intended#to extenuate aughj. in thg 
private character of Marvell : the British Aristides’* has been 
long the great exemplar of public and private integrity ; «n<l 
the mildew of defamation has singularly avoided his irreproach¬ 
able reputation. Nor can we justly say that the works of * 
Andrew Marvell have been altogether neglected : the long list 
of publications, at different periods, \vhich front this article, is 
a proof of the contrary; but, in this reading and reprinting age 
his poems, little read, tyre by no means so generally known or so 
critically admired as they richly deserve to be- The enquiry 

whose natural parts might deservedly give him a place amongst the 
priacipal of our English poets, having written two heroic poems and 
a tragedy,—viz. Paradise Losf, Paradise Regained, and Sampson 
Angonista; but his faAe is gone out like a cj|n snuff, and his 

memory will always stij^k, which might have ever lived in hinourable 
repute, had not he been a notorious traitor, and most impiously and 
villainously belied that blessed martyr, King Charles the First !”—The 
Lives of tine most famous Eriglish Poets, 6fC. *1^)87, by William Win- 
StanleyT Licensed, J%ne 16, 1686. Robert Midgley. 
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naturally arises, why? He left behind him no epic or poem of 
any considerable length ; and although his satirical poetry is 
fraught with sparkling and poignant wit, yet the subjects were 
chiefly personal and temporafjj* and not like the more elaborate 
work of Butler, identified the national history, manners, 
and opinions. * 

We shall give .some short biographical account of this 
accomplished man and English senator, but we shall be as 
brief as possible—the most impartial and honourable history of 
iiis mind will be best perused in bis own wofks, from which we 
shall make as copious extracts as»our limits will allow. 

He who has left behind so perfect a mirror of his own 
mind in his admirable writings, and so irreproachable a cha¬ 
racter, cannot be further illustrated by the dull of pedi¬ 
gree. Poetical genius is not hereditary, it is no hen-loom in 
family property. The reVerend Andtew Marvell, the father of 
our poet, was a respectable clergyma^^ of the church of Eng¬ 
land, a native of Cambridgeshire, educated in that University 
in which he took^he degree of Master of Arts, in the year 1608. 
He was afterw^ards elected master of the Public Gerriian 
School, in Kingston upon Hull; and was made lecturer of the 
Trinity Church, 1624. He greatly distinguished himself dur¬ 
ing the plague in 1637, by the fearless performance of his 
clerical duties in visiting the sick and burying the dead amid 
all the grim horrors of that devastating pt;riod; and his fu¬ 
neral seanons are said to have been most eloquent specimens 
of pathetic oratoi^. By‘'Echard, he is styled the facetious 
Calvinislical minister oft Hull/' The unhappy accident which 
terminated his life, when crossing tlie river llumbor witli a . 
beautiful young couph* lie wgs going to marry, the boat upset¬ 
ting in a sudden storm, is well known and has been the subject' 
of many a touching and heurt-rending story, " founded on fact.” 
From the character and opinions of the father, it is evident that 
the son received many early and lasting impressions which 
subsequently developed themselves in the most eventful period 
of British History. Marvell gives this .character of his father, 
in the second part of the “ Rehearsal Transposed .**—“ He died 
before the war broke out, having lived with some reputation 
both for piety and learning, and was moivovor a conformist to 
the established rites of the church of Enoland, though I con¬ 
fess, iidue of the most over-running, or eager in-them."' 

Marvell brfJiiat Kingston upon Hull, 15ifi NoVember, 
1620, stad probably received the first rudiments of education 
under Ins lather, and was early distinguished for remarkable 
proficiency and quickness of uiind. Indeed, at 16 veal’s of age, 
hia father sent him *to t'amhridge, where he was admitted, in 
1635, as a studenl of 7’nnily College : Mn Cwke, tlie eilitor of 
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the edition of his works in 1726, erroneously states this as on 
the 14th"of December, 1633 ; but the ailniission book of Tri¬ 
nity Coifec^ehas the following entjy,—p. 266, I3th April, 1638, 
Andrew Marvell jaraius atyimsHs, which is the record of his 
election to a scholarship on tln^oundation. We have no evi¬ 
dence of his atiainiug any acndofliiral honours, or towards what 
profession he directed his studies. 

The Jesuits, who were then seeking converts with indus¬ 
trious proselytism, among the young men of distinguished abi¬ 
lities, inveigled •Marvell from college to London, where his 
father followed and rescued him from their fangs; and it ap#-^ 
pears, that, like every youthful mind of ardent and undisciplined 
feeling, he\vent through the usual course of rapidly succeeding 
extrciuos and inconsistent opinions. So powerful and vigorous 
an intellect, however, could »nut but subside into rational and 
wise views of the principles of hutuan conduct and the civil 
government of man ; and in proportion to the difficulty "of tiis- 
covering truth, is the usual estimation of its value. 

From the time of his admission on th^ foundation at 
Trinity College, in 1638, to the year 16i<), in which he lost his 
father, ho appears to have pursueil his studios with indefatigable 
application; tliat event seems to have given some new charac¬ 
ter to his views and prospctJts, which, at this*distance of time,* 
and with the scanty information on his early life, cannot now 
be discovered. It is certain, however, tluit ho gave up his re¬ 
sidence at college; and, with oilier students, absented himself 
so long from his exerasc^i, that (he^mast^rfl a.id seniors came to 
a resolution, on the 24th Septoniljijr, I (>41, to nd'uso them the 
benefits of the college, and gave theai ihite iuonlhs'to mate 
the amende honoruhk. irvell docs not app ^ir to ^have 
manifested any penitonco, but ^as puhlicly eX(jL‘lied for non¬ 
residence. This story, however, probably moans notiiing rnojp 
than that Marvell, as a scholar, did nut take his degree at the 
regular time, which, by the rules of ^'rinity College, now 
vacates a scholarship, and, which probably <lid, at the time 
and in the instance.in <)uestion. Captain Tlioinpson, his last 
biographer, supposes, that this intermission of his studies 
and residence was caused by new snares of the Jcsuils ; biiUtliis 
is improbSble,—a bufnt child dreads the fire. liSs much more 
probable, that the political turmoils which preceded the break¬ 
ing out of the civil wars «ng^ged his attention; and that a 
smafl in3e|jendertCy, on the death of fa^Jit-r, relieved him 
from the necessity of earning his brt&d nl the drjsand unin¬ 
teresting study of technical law. But however this may be, he 
appears to have extended the plan of his education, in travelling 
aDroad*some considerable time, “ through most of the polite 
part's of Europe.’^ ^ 
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Jiis put m of Ffecktioe^ a humourous satire on an English 
priest at Rouus Tlicliard Flccknoe, an incorrigible poetaster, 
is the first recorded instance of his satirical writing; when, 
or whether at all, |)ablished,*^JV^hc |»eriod of its composition, 
is unknown* It is not extracting, to the exclusion 

of other superior poems; ‘and, though possessing consi¬ 
derable humour, is composed iif slovenly metre. It has, 
however, the merit of originating one of the best satirical poems 
in the language, Dri/deus RV F/eckiwe, agcii/ist the lambent 
dtilness* of Thomas Shadivell* * 

It lias been supposed, that Marvell, at this time, made his 
first ac(pi£iintance with Milton, who was then in Italy; and 
who, though twelve years older than MavvuU, Inid only left 
Christ’s College four years before the date of the hUter’s ad¬ 
mission. 

Ill Paris, he wrote a i^vcre poem on one Lancelot Joseph 
cle'?5?miban, a whimsical abbot, who pretended to prognosti- 
catethe fortunes of people from the character of their hand¬ 
writing. Fron\ thi$ circumstance, we hear no more of Marvell 
for the space of twelve years. Some of his biog'rapliers, deter¬ 
mined to fill up the chasm, have sent him as secretary to a Tur¬ 
key embassy ; but, unluckily, it does not appear, that Cromwell 
had anv minister'at the Ottoman court. This long blank in the 
biography of such a man, at such an cm, is unaccountable; 
though it cannot be doubted, from subsequent circumstances, 
that he must have been tht^ warm and bold friend of the popu¬ 
lar party. In 1653,*by the transcript of a curious letter from 
him to Oliver Cromwell, (see Biographia liritannica, art. TWr/r- 
Dr//), but the original of which is unknown, the latter, it ap¬ 
pears, had appointed hiuj tutor,to a Mr. Dutton. This letter 
IS extremely interesting, and,'in some degree, unfolds Marvell’s 
opinion on education ; he writes, that his pupil was of a gen¬ 
tle and waxen disposition/’ that- “ he hath in him two things, 
W'hich make youth most easy to be managed,—modesty, which 
is the bridle to vice,—and emulation, which is the spur to vir¬ 
tue.” There is more wisdom in the simplicity and tenderness 
of these sentences than first meets the eye. 

jIn the second part of the Rehearsal Transposed, he says, 
in re])Iy to scrjie reproaches of Dr, Parker, " 1 never had any, 
not tlie remotest relation to public matters, nor correspondence 
with the persons thou predominant, till the year 1667; when, 
indeed, I entered^.into^«ni employmeiit, for which I wds not*alto- 
gether imiPifOper, anu which I consider to be the most innocent 
and inoffensive towards his majesty’s affairs, of any in that 
usurped and irregular government, to which all men were then 
exposed.” This office was that of assistant Latin secretary to 
the Coniinonwcalih with Milton; which sufficiently prove.^, he 
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was an accomplished scholar, and-of tried integrity. I^s true, 
that the sTentence above quoted betrays a great dissatisfaction 
at the issue of the struggle for l^erty in CromweH’s usurpa¬ 
tion; and it is more than proba^/J^that Marvell, with Fairrax, 
and many other of the great oiifhracters of the times, in the 
choice of evils, longed for the refeforation 

From the death of CrcAiiwell, till the Parliament of the 
26th of April, 1660, we have no account of Marvell, al¬ 
though he was elected, in 1658, member for the town of Hull- 
His parliamentary career was remarkable for patriotism an*d 
genius; ho was the bold advdeate of the people, with assassi-* 
nation staring him in the face; " when truth and chastity were 
crimes in the lewd circle of Charles's siren court;” and when a 
general prostitution of public integrity made patriotism singular 
and vulgar, lie curresponded/every post, with his constituents, 
which is said to be the last instance of that valuable relation 
between representativt;s and their suffragans. This coITb*R- 
pondence still exists in the corporation's records of Hull; and 
Captain Thompson published a considerable portion, in his edi¬ 
tion of Marvell’s works. The tetters are highly curious for 
their historical and parliamentary information, ^In one of them 
we find him thanking the corporation conjunctively with Ins 
co41eague, for a barrel of alfc: " we must give you thanks for 
the kind present you were pleased to send us, which will occa¬ 
sion us to remember you often; but the quantity is so great 
that it might make sober men forgetful.” He is reported to 
have spoken but seldom in the House, bift to have possessed , 
very great personal influence over tlie members of the Com; 
mons, and also with the Peers, His exertions in favour of re¬ 
ligious liberty, and against tbe/xcw, were particularly noted. 
In 1663, lie retired from his parliamentary duties, and accom¬ 
panied Lord Carlisle, as secretary; to Russia; but appears to ‘ 
have accepted the appointment rather from private friendship, 
than on public grounds. He continued there, and in Sweden 
and Denmark, nearly two years. On the 15th October, 1665, 
we find him attendiijg the Parliament at Oxford. From this 
period to October, 1674, Marvell's correspondence gives a re¬ 
gular account of the proceedings of the two Houses; and tlie 
prorogation*of Parlianient, in November, 1676, terhiinated his 
parliamentary labours. 

We have no room here fo particularise, or quote the vari¬ 
ous prose works in‘^hich he boldly advo^^ ted fixe public cause. 
He was proof agains^ every assault on his invincible j^ublic in¬ 
tegrity. The personal compliment of the king himself, who 
delighted in the wit of his society; the golden offers of Charles's 
treasurer*, Danby, who with difficulty found him in his ele¬ 
vated retreat, in thS second floor of a court in the Strand,” the 
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very day he borrowed a guinea ; nothing could daunt his cou¬ 
rage, or stay his opposition to the government, much less tempt 
him to prostitute his pen^ its behalf. His personal satire 
against the king himself, hI^^^cts against popery and the mi¬ 
nistry, his desperate literarjl^attles with Parker and others, 
repeatedly endangered his life : it was all to no purpose on the 
part of his enemieshe was a ro(4t amidst the foaming ocean ; 
his Roman virtue was mcorruptible. He, at last, died suddenly, 
on the 29th of July, 1678, while attending a public meeting in 
Hie town-hall of Hull, it is supposed by poison, as his health 
had been remarkable good, previous to his seizure. Thus 
probably was the threat actually fulfilled,—" if thou darest to 
print or publish any lie or libel against Hr. Parker, by the eter¬ 
nal God I will cut thy throat!” 

But whether fatergor art untwin'd thy thread 
Remains in doubt; Fame’s lasting register 
Shall leave his name cnroird as great as those 
Wlv) at.Philippi for their country fell.” 

Wo slialU now ^ve a brief account of bis works, with as 
much extract from his poetry as our limits will allow. The first 
edition of his poems in folio, 168*3, was surreptitious, and con¬ 
tains the following impudent preface : 

To the Reader : 

“ These arc to ^certify overy ingenious reader, that all these 
Poems, as also the other ijiings in this book contained, are printed 
accordmg to the exact copies of my late dear husband, under his own 
haqd writing, being fouiid, since his death, among his other papers. 
Witness my hand, this loth day of October, 1680. 

** “Mahy Marvkll.” 

( 

Marvell was never married ; but the bookseller bought the 
manuscri})ts from a woman in whose house he lodged. As few 
other poems, besides those contained is this edition, exist, it 
is to be feared that what this person thought unsaleable she 
destroyed.^' . i 

The most interesting poetical piece in the whole miscella¬ 
neous collection, is his address to 

The Nff?i fi'^^plaining for the DeatJi of her Faioiu 

“The wanton troopers riding by, 

* Have shot iny fawn, and it will die. 

Uiigcnilo-nien ! They cannot thrive 

Who kill’d thee. Thou ne'er didSt alive 
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Them any harm ; alaS J nor could 
Thy death yer do them any good. 

Tm sure I never wish]^^hem ill; 

Nor do I for all nor will : 

But, if my* simple pr^ers may yet 
Prevail with Iie;^eu to forget 
Thy murder, I will join my tears, 

Rather than fail. But, O my fears! 

It cannot die so. Heaven’s king 
Keeps registers ^f every thing; 

And nothing may wc use in vain, ^ 

• Ev’n beasts must be with Justice slain ; 

Else men are made their deodavds. 

Though they shoulrf wash their guilty hands 
]n this warm life-blood, ^hich doth part 
From thine, and wound me to the heart. 
Yet could they not be clean : their stain 
Ts dy’d in such a purple grain. • • 

There is not such another in 
The world, to offer for their sin. * 

Inconstant Sylvio, when yet , 

I had not found^him counterfeit. 

One morning, (I remember well,) 

Ty’d in this silver chain and bell, 

Gave it to me : nay, and I kno^^ 

What he said then ; I'm'suro I do. 
iSiiicl he, ‘ Look how yourlnintsnian here 
Hall* taught a fawn to hunt his dear,* 

But Sylvio soon had^m® beguil’d ; 

This waxed larnc, whil^ lie grew wild, 

And quite- regardless of my smart, 

Left me h'is,fawnf but took bis heart. 

Thenceforth I set myself to play 
My solitary time away, 

With this : and, very well content. 

Could BO mine idle life have spent. 

For it watf full of sport; and light 
Of foot, and heart; and did invite 
Me to its game: H seem'd to bless 
Itself ifi me. How could I les^ 

Than loye it ? 0,1 cannot be 
Unkind t'a beast that lovelh me. 

Had it liv’d long, I do not know 
WheUier it too raight have done so 
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As Sylvio did : his* gifts might be 
Perhaps as false, or more, than he. 

But I am sure, fK^ught that I 
Could in so short ^mc espy, 

Thy love was far ijiore better than 
The love of false and cryel man. 

With sweetest milk and sugar, first 
I it at mine own fingers nurs’d ; 

And as it grew, so every day 
It wax’d more white anj} sweet than they. 
It haa so sweet a breath! and oft 
I blush’d to see its foot more soft, 

And white, shall I say than my hand! 
Nay, any lady's oftlfejand. 

It is a wonebrous thing, how fleet 
’Twas on those little silver feet. 

With what a pretty skipping grace 
It oft would challenge me the race; 

And when’t had left me far away, 

’TWould stay, and run again, and stay, 
Foi; it was nimbler much than hinds ; 

And trod, as if on the Jour Wmds. 

I have a garden of my own, 

But so with roses overgrown, 

And liljes, that you would it guess 
To be a little wflderness, 

And all the spfing-time of the year 
It only loved to be there. 

Among the uedsMf iilies I 

Have sought it oft, where it should lie ; 

Yet could not, till itself would rise, 

Find it, although before mine eyes. 

For in the flaxen lily's shade. 

It like a bank of lilies laid. 

Upon the roses it would feed. 

Until its lips cv’n seem’d to bleed; 

’ And then to me ’twould boldly trip, 

And print those roses on my lip. 

But ail its chief delight was still 
On roses ^us itself to fill; ' 

And its pure virgin limbs to fold 
In whitest sheets of lilies cold. 

Had it liv’d long, it would have been 
lilies without, roses within. 
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O help! O help ! I ^ee it faint; 

. And die as calmly saint. 

, See how it weeps ! The tears do come, 
Sad, sljwly, droppinjj^^e a gum. 

So wee{>s the wound^Jibalsain ; so 
The holy frankincense doth Ilow 
Tlie brotherless Meliades 

% 

Melt ill such amber tears as*thcse. 

I in a golden phial will 
Keejf these two crystal tears ; and fill 
It, till it doth ovefflow with mine ; 
^TJien place it in Oiana’s shrine. 

Now my sweet fawn is vanish’d to 
Whither the swans ijnd turtles go ; 

In fair Elysium to bndurc,^ 

With milk-white lambs, and ennins pun 
O do not roll too fast; for I 
Will but bespeak thy grave, and die. 
First, my unhappy statue shall * 
Be cut in marble; and withal, ^ 

Let it be weeping too ; but there 
Th’ engraver sura his art may spare; • 
For I so truly thee bemoan. 

That I shall weep though I be stone; 
Until my tears, still dropping, wear 
My breast, themselves engraving riiere. 
There at my feet slialt thou^be laid, 

Of purest alabaster made; 

For I would have thiije image be 
White as 1 can, though not as thee.’^ 


The following address of the Lover to the Gow-worms’* is 
' and fanciful, and more in the taste of the times than 
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Ye living lamps, by whose dear light 
The nightingale does sit so late, 
•And studyisg all the summer-night, 
Her matchless songs does meditate: 

^ Ye country cometsj that portenjJ 
No warp nor prince's funeral, ^ 
Shining vnto no other end 
Than to presage the grass’s fall: 

Ye glow-worms, whose officious flame 
To waiirf’ring mowers shows the way. 
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That in the night li^ve lost their aim. 

And after foolish fires do stray ; 

Your courteous in vain you waste, 

Since Juliana here^vbome, 

For she my mind hath so displac'd. 

That I shall never find my home.*' 

f 

Among MarvelFs miscellaneous poems, there are several 
Ltitin ones. We select some very beautiful verses ou a “ Dew 
( -Drop ” which a^re as beautifully trvjnslated. 

Cernis, ut Eoi desceudat gcmmula 
Inquc rosas roseo transfluat orta sinu. 

Sollicita flores slant ambi^tiotie supiui, 

£t certant foliiifpcllicuissc suis. 

Ilia tamen patritse lustrans fasligia sphmrm, 

Negiigit hospitii liniina picta novi, 

luque sui nitido conclusa voluminis orbe, 

Exprimit mtheroi, qu^ licet, orbis aquas. 

En, \ft odoratum spernat generosior stratum, 

Vixque premat casio molUa strata pede ; 

Suspicil at longis distantem obtutibus nxfuu, 

Inde et langucnti luniinc pendet amans, 

Tristis, et in liqMTl’un luutata dolorc dolorein, 

Marcet, lUi roseis lachryina fusa genis. 

‘ Ut pavet, et moluin tremit irrequiela cubile, 

I Et, quoties Zephyri fluctuat aura, fugit, 

Qualis inexpeitam siibcatformidopuollam, 

Sicubi Node rediAincomilala domum ; 

Sic et in horridulas agitatur guttn prooellas, 

Dum pro virgineo cuncta pudore timet; 

Donee oberrantem radio elemente vaporet, 

Inquc jubar reducem sol genitale trahat. 

Talis, in humano si pussit fiorc vidcri, 

Exul ubi lougas mens agit usque moras; 

Hcbc quoque natalis medilans convivia coeli, 

Kvertit calices, purpureosqucotoros; 

Fontis stilla sacri, Ijtcis scintilla perennis, 

Non capitur Tyri'a ves*^, vapore Sabee ; 

Tota sed in proprii scccderi.- lumiiiif^ arcom, « • 

Colligit in gyros se sinuosa breves; 

Magnorumquc sequens animo convexa Deoruin, 

Sydereum parvo fingitin orbe globum. 

Quain bene in aversa', modulum contracta figur'" 
Oppositum muudo claudit ubiquo hitus; 
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‘Scd bibU in speculum ratios ornata rotundum, 

Et circiimfuso splondet aperta die. 

Quii Siiperos special rutilan.s, obscurior infra, 

Cactera fbjdignans, ard^fc'Sniorc poli. 

Subsilit, liinc agili poscen^i discedere motu* 

Undique ccelesli cincta sMuta vioe 

Totacpie in iieivos ox*eiiditur orbita pursus ; 

nine punctim curpens, mobile stringit iter. 

Ilaud aliter monsia exun ’ans nianiia beads 

Deserfo jacuit stilla gelata solo; 

Slilla gelata solo, setJ^sulibus hdiista benignis, 

Ad sua, qui cccidit, piuior Astra radii. 

<<« 

Trandatwn, 

A DROP* OF OVw, 

See how ihe orient dew 
Shed from Lh6 bosom of the morn, 

Into the blowing t*o.Si.s, 

Yet careless bf its mansion now, 

For the clear region where 'iwas boilC ' 
Hound in itself incloses : 

And in its little gl(?l)C*s extent, 

Frames, as it can, its native clement. 

How it the purple flow'i does slight, 

Scarce touching whore if lies; 

” # 

But gaaiug back upon the skies, 

Shines with a mournful li“glit, 

Like its own tear. 

Because so long divided fro/n the sphere. 
Restless it rolls, and unsecure. 

Trembling, lost it grows impure; 

Till the warm sun pities its pain, 

And to the skies exhales it back again. 

So tlie soul, that Stop, that ray. 

Of the clear fftuntain of ctonia! day, 

Could it within tho human flow’r ho scon, 

• Rememl/ring still its former height. 

Shuns the sweet leav^ and blossoms green 
And, recollectingits own light, 
l>cais, in it^purc and circling thouglits, express 
The greater heaven in an heaven less. 

In bow coy a Bgurc wound, 

Every way it turns away; 

So the world excluding rountf, 

Yet r(^tciving in the day. 
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Dark beneath, bright above;. 

Here disdaining, there in love, 

ITow loose and easy hence to go ; 

How girt and r^d^ to ascend : . 

Moving but on a«}>oint below, 

It all about does'upward bend. 

Such did the Manila’s sawed dew distil, 

White and entire, althougli congeal’d and chill; 

Congeal’d on earth ; but docs, dissolving, run 

K Into the glories of th’ almighty sun.’"* 

a 

The following is a very pleasing little poem cvi the Bermu¬ 
das, supposed to be sung by the English exiles vvlio had taken 
refuge there: f 

' Where the remote Bermudas ride. 

In th* ocean’s bosom unespy^d, 

From a small boat, that row’d along, 

The list’ning winds receiv’d this song. 

. , * WiMvift should we do but sing his praise, 

That led us through the wat'ry maze, 

Unto an islo so long unknown, 

And yet far kinder than our own ? 

Where he the huge sea-monsters wracks, 

That lift the deep upon their backs., 

He lalids us oa a grassy stage, 

Safe from thp storms, and prelate’s rage. 

He gave ns this eternal spring, 

Which heie enamels every thing; 

And sends the fowls to us in care, 

On daily visits thro’ tlie air. 

He hangs in shades the orange bright, 

Like golden lamps in a green night, 

And does in the pomegranates close, 

Jewels more rich than Omu^shows. 

He makes the figs our mouths to meet; 

And throws the melons at our feet. 

But apples plants of such a price, 

No tree could ever bgar them twice. 

With cedars,'chosen his haivd> 

From l^cbanon, he stores the land. 

And makes the hollow seas, that roar, 

Pioclaim the Ambergrace on shore. 

He cast (of which we rather boast) 

The Gospel’s pe^l upon our coust. 
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Ancf in these rocks fo!* us did frame 
A temple, where to sound his name. 

Oh ! let our voice his praise exalt> 

Till it arrive at heaven’s vault; 

Which, thence (perhaps) refaoundiitg* may 
Echo beyond th^ Mexique Bay/ 

Thus siin^ thoy, in the Eng^sh boat, 
An holy and a cheerful note; 

Ant^ali the way to guide the chime, 

With falling oars^they kept the time.” 


The P6em on Paradise Lost, which, though it is fie- 
<pKM)tly prefixed to the editions of Milton, still must not be 
omitted here. • * 


When I beheld the poet blind, yet bold. 

In slender book his vast design unfold, 

Messiah crowntd, God's reconcil’d decree, •, 
Rebelling angels, the forbidden tree,^ 

Heav’n, hell, earth, chaos, all; the argument 
Held me a while mis^ubting his intent, ^ 

That lie would ruin; (for I saw him strong) 

The sacred truths to fable and old song; 

So Sampson grop'd the temple’s posts in spite, 
The world o’erwhelming to revenge big sight. 

Yet as I read, soon growing less severe, 

1 lik’d his project, the success did fear; 

Thro’ that wide field how he his way should find, 
O’er which lame Faith le^^Undcrstanding blind ; 
Lest he’d perplex the things. J\e would explain, 

And what was easy he should lenda* vain. 

Or if a work so Infinite he span’d. 

Jealous 1 was that sotn^. legs skilful hand 
(Such as disquiet always what is well, 

And by ill imitating would excel,) 

Mikht hence presume the whole creation’s day 
To change in seWs, and show it in a play. 

Pardon me, mjgbty poet, ;^»«^spise 
causeless, yet not suiqjise. 

But I am nc|v convinc’d, and oone- yill dare ^ 

Within thy Labours to piicteod .a shkte. • 

Thou hast not miss’d one fiiought that could be fir, 
And all tlmt imprt^er dosA om^ 
do that DO ryom tfl^bcale fogm^riters left. 

But to detect their ignorinee of thbft. 

VOL, X. PAKT II. ^ * 
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That majesty which thro’ thy work doth reigri 
Draws the devout, deterring the’ profane. 

And things divine tho^ treat's! of in such state 
As them preserves, and thee, inviolate. 

At once delight and horror on us seize, 

Thou sing'st with so much gjavity and ease; 

And above human flight dost^^soar aloft, 

With plume so strong, so equal, and so soft; 

The bird nam’d from that Paradise you sing 
So never flags, but always k<^eps on wing. 

Where could’st thou words of such a compass And 
Whence furnish such a vast expense of mind ?i 
Just heav’n thee, like Tiresias, to requite. 

Rewards with prophecy tliy^ loss of sight. 

Well might tbou'seorn thy readers to allure 
With tinkling rhyme, of thy own sense secure; 

While the Town-Bays writes all the while and spells. 
And, like a pack-horse, tires without bis bells. 

Their fancie|like our busby points appear, 

The poAs tagflhem : we for fashion wear. 

1 too, Unspotted by the mode, ofl'cnd, 

And whue I meant to praise fhec, mast commend. 

Thy verse created like thy theme sublime, 

In number, weight, and measure, needs not rhyme/’ 


•CPITAPH- 
Near this Place 

Lyeth the Body of Andrew Marvell, Esq. 

A man so endowed by nature 
So improved by Education, Study, and Travel. 
So consummated by Experience, 

That joining the peculiar: Graces of Wit and 
Learning, with a singular Penetration and 
Strength of Judgment, and exercising all 
these in the whole course of his Life, with 
an unalterable steadyness in the ways of Virtue, 
He became'uA. Ornament and 
Example of his Age ; Beloved by 
good M<ia,(feared by bad, admired^iy all: 
Tho’ imitated, alas ! by fetj, 

And scarce paralleled by any. 

But a Tombstone can neither contain his 
Character, nor is marble necessary to 
transmit 11*10 Posterity ; it is engraved 



>n thf Minds of this Ge^ration and will be 
' always legible in bis inimitable Writings, 

* nevertheless. He havjng served near 
20 years successively in Parliament) and 
that with such wisdoi^ff^ dextenty, integrity, 
and courage, as becomes a true Patriot, 

The Town of^ingston upon Hull 
From whence he was constantly deputed to that 
Assembly, lamenting in his Death the Public 
Loss, have erected this Monument of 
their Grief and Gratitude 1688. 

^ He died in the ^8th year of his age, 
on the 16th day of August 1678. 

• 

Heu frafjile kumanum Gemi$» ^eii ierresfria Vana ! 

Hen quem spectatum corifinel Urna VirumT 

We regret that our limits in ibis number prevent us from 
doing justice to the remains of Marvel in this *artic!e.' We, 
however, propose, in some future number?'^ resume the consi¬ 
deration of his poetry, and enter upon that of his prose works. 


Art. VIII.— Resolves; Divine, ^toral, and PoliticaL The 
Eighth Impressiony with new and several other jidditiom,^oth uf 
Prose and Verse, noi extant in the former Impressions, 

Owen Felltham, Esg, Londo/f^Printedfor Peter Dring, and 
are to be sold at the San, in the Poultry, next door to the Rose . 
Tavern^ 1661. 

In a note by the late M. Gilchrist, upon some verses, writ¬ 
ten by Felltham, to the membry of Ben Jonson, we find the 
following observation*: — ** It seems something remarkable, 
that nothina should be known of a book so popular as Fell- 
tham!s Reso%es has always been, beyond the bare circumstances 
related by Oldys in his MS. not^gp Langbaine, of bis father, 
Thomas Felltham, being a Suffb^l^an, and that Owen was one 
of three children.'' indeed, remarkaWe, and yet so literally 
the case, that Mr. Uimming, the latest <9ditor of the Aesolves, 
who, we believe, during the fourteen years that elapsed between 
the first and second editions of his reprint, Sought, with un¬ 
wearied diligence, for further particulars of Felltham, was not 
able to*a(fd a singly fact of importance to this brief record of 
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his author’s private histor^. But the assertion, lliut tin* 
“ Resolves Uavif aha^s been popular,” is ouly partially correct. 
It is true, they had passed, ijirough twel^ editions previous to 
1709,* but arioither cetituiy had nearly cKpsed ere an attempt 
was made to awaken public at«,ention in lifeir favour, by a small 
compilation, pntitled “ 'TAe i^enuties’ (f Owen Felltham," con¬ 
taining a selection from, twenty c5r thirty ef the Ewu/i. The 
work Itself ws^^^hen fast §^d.ing into oblivion, When accident 
threw into the^ay of Mr. James Cumpfiiog^ a gentleman con¬ 
nected with Indian affairs, who had the tast^ to discover the 
•'merit of Felltham’s lacul>rattons, an^ the spirit to rescue them 
from the neglect to which they had. •well-pigh fallen a prey.— 
He published an edition of the Resolves, (with some account of 
the author and his writings) in 1806, and a subseep; put one in 
1820, with the addition of a selsction from^the poetry of Fell¬ 
tham. 

f ** 

As two impressions of this re-publication have appeared, 
we are bound to assume, that it has met with fair encourage¬ 
ment; but weihave seldom seen it ourselv^ in the hands of 
general readers, hnd we cannot help sus^Ct^^that our revievi- 
will introduce toTSe notice of uianyxmiS’ iiev'sr even hcaid 
of tin? name of Owen Pelltham. 

The J2e$o/ces, in all the editions, we believe, except *he 
first, consist of two parts, styled Centuries; but the fir.steclition 
contains the latter part only, composed by the author when in 
his eighteenth year, and revised by him afterwards. Both piu ts 
compris^e a series, df Essays, on subjects connected with reli¬ 
gion, morality,,and the, cijuduct of life; .and they appear to 
have been termed Resvives, —because, at the conclusion of each 
Essay, the author generally forms resolutions founded on liis 
own precepts^ having, as he lifates in his early Preface, written 
and published his UfftcctiouSi not &o much to please otliers as 
profit himself.” In this direct persoiial application, they dilfer 
from the Rssaj/Sf Civil and Moral ,of Lord Bacon, to whici) 
they otherwise bear a frequent resemblance in manner, and siill 
more in matter, the subjects of a greatmany of the iCcAVj/m' 
being the same as those treated.on by the illuslrious wiiier 
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Felltia^n’s il^/ves. 

aitildetl to-V l'lic” JKtyle of Ower/FellUjam is not always (’.qua). 
He is ocC^sifimlly prolix ; liis illustrations are two multipled ; 
and his language is ^nqetimes looje and familiar. He likewise 
participates in tpe anwtbetical and punning propensity of Arthur 
Warwick, as in ther^passage—“•It is from where there is no 
judgeraeut, that the heaviest jndffinent comes.” But his general 
style is nerv'His ami appropfiate; rather close and poinled than 
diffusive, i.ln^iigh at times really eloquent. .His phrases are 
such as, to use liis own word’, " are expres^vely juTtinent, 
wltich lead the urfiid to something beside tire naked triith.”— 
’Tie is I.Tocligiil of uietuphos* dud quotation^ and haa, perhaps^*, 
tin iimt account, been acou'^cd of podantry; but, surely, if lo 
fpiotr^ at all ^i'om ancient, writers w. iilli)\val>lc, vsuch aJlu.-iions as 
the ft)llowi::^' add both foroe and interest lo ftie maxims they 
arc iislcnded to support. •* 

“ I iikt' of Snloifs eonrso, io comrovlinj!;' hit oo’^islaiit fiioncL 
vlic'ii, tnkin-r him Uj) to tho top of turrot, ovofloo^mg alt the 

he bids him ihiuk, many discontents jjierc had been in 
hoiist's i^iuce theiv {Vaiuiuj.;,—!iO\v many art.*, an t how many will 
bo ; then, if he can, to loavc the world's cahwaftios^ fonl momn hut 
(*)V !>is own. To inouro for mme clsu wtre hardness aiul inju.s£ico. 
'I'o mourn lor all, were endless. The best \vay isj-to uueontract llic 
l)n5\v, and lot the woild’s mud spleen fret, for that we smi!^ in \vo6s. 

“ Sih'iiee was a lull aiiswer iu that phiiosophor; that heiii^^' asked 
what he thoir,;ht of human life,—said nothing*-, turned him round, anil 
vaiiislu’d.” 

# 

• * 

ifow delicate and how ap[)iopnafce in tlie Scriptural niela- 
plior oi‘ St. Bernard, in the succeeding extract. 


Meditation is the soufs perspective glass ; wherciiy, in her 
Jong remove, she disceineth God, ns if he were nearer hand, I per- ' 
suade no man lo make it his whole life’s busine ss. We have bodies as 
well as souls; and even this world, while we arc in il, oimbt some¬ 
what to be cared for. As those States are likely to flouri'aJ^ where 
execution follows sound advisementsso is man. wlmu cuutcmplu- 
tion is seconded by action. Contemplation generates j aciam pro¬ 
pagates. Without the first, the latter ia defective; without (he l^iar, 
the first is bift abortive, awil embryous. Saint Bernard ct'mpnrts con- 
teniplalion to Rachel, which was the more fair; but action to Leah, 
whicli was the more ifruitful. neither always be busy, and 

doing;*nor*evcr shuL up in nothing* but ihujught. Yet, that wliich 
some would call idler^ss, I will call the swtijfest part of mj^Iife ; and 
that is, my thinking.* Surely, God made so many varieties in his 
creatures, as well for the inward soul, as for the outward senses; 
though he made them primarily for his own^free-will and glory. * Be 
was a mot:^ of an honcster age, that being asked how he boiild endure 
that !ile, without the pleasure oL books, answered—The nature of the 

a . * • * 
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creatures was his library; whei^in, when he pleaded, couM muse 
upon God*s deep oracles." f * 

* 

Owen Felltham’s resenfolance to Loftl Bacon, to which we 
have before alluded, is very a^pparent in passages: bke these. 

ft 

Science by much is short of wi|dom. Nay^ so far, as I think, 
you shall scarce find a more fool than sometimes a mere scholar. He 
will speak Greek to an ostler, and Latin familiarly to women that un¬ 
derstand it not. ^ Knowledge is the treasure of the mind, but discre¬ 
tion is the key; without which it lies dead, in the (fulness of a fruitless 
''<>rcsL The practic part of wisdom is*the best. A native ingenuity is 
beyond the watchings of industrious study. Wisdom is no inheri¬ 
tance; no, not to the greatest clerks. Men write co^nmonly more 
formally than they practise; and they, conversing only uruung books, 
arc put into affectation, and pedanttsm* He that is built ot Uie press, 
and the pen, shall be sure to*vaake himself ridiculous. 

* “ Every age l^^th confutes old errors, and begets new. Yet still 

are we more cnteuigled; and the further we go, the nearer we ap¬ 
proach a sun that blinds us. He that went furthest in these things, 
we find ending?Vith a censure of their vanity, their vexation. ’Tis 
questionable, whethei^t^e progress of learning hath done more hurt or 
good, whether tffis schools have not made more questions than they 
have decided.” 

* c 

A 

Like the great Chancellor, too, he often brings the imagi¬ 
nation of the poet to aid the wisdom of the philosopher. Bacon 
has been much extolled for the splendour of his imagery : we 
doubt whether maify metaphors could be produced from his 
Y^orks, surpassing the beauty of those which we shall quote 
from the Resolves, 

Learning is like a river, head being far in the land, is, at 

first rising, little, and easily viewed: but, still as you go, it gapeth 
'with a wider bank; not witheiit pleasure and delightful winding, 
while it is on both sides set with trees, and the beauties of various 
flowers. But still the further you follow it, the deeper and the broader 
’tis; till at last, it inwaves itself in the unfathomed ocean ; there you 
see more water, but no shore,—no end of that liquid fluid vastness. 

In ihanv things we may sound Nature, in the shallows of her revela¬ 
tions. We may trace her to lier second causes; but, bey^ad them, we 
meet with mthing but the puzzle of the soul, and the ^zzle of the 
mind’s dim eyes. While we sgeak of things that are, that we may 
dissect, and have power, and mea^ to fmd the^causes, there is some 
pleasure, some certainty.*^ But, when -re come tpmetaphy&ics, to long 
buried antiquity, and unto^inrevealed divinity, wc^re in a sea, which is 
deeper than the short reach of the line of man. ^'Much may be gained 
by studious inquisition ; but more will ever rest, which man cannot 
discover. ^ * 

** What is that man good for, that cannot be trusted hi his own 
oluntary relations? One woul<} bi;oak that dial into atoms, whose 
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fals ^inesN^ly srerve to mislead—whose every stealing minute at- 
tempt^^ the sun. Speech is the commerce of the world, and 
words cement of society. What have we to rest upon in this 

world, boi the professions and declarations that men seriously and 
solemnly mifer ? ^ When any of these fail, a ligament of the world is 
broke; and whatever this upheld a^a foundation, falls. Truth is the 
goudinan^s mistress, whose beauty lie dares justify against ail the fu¬ 
rious tiltings of her wandering enemies; ^is the buckler under which 
he lies securely covered from all the strokes of adversaries. It is in¬ 
deed a deity; for God himself is truth, and never meant to make the 
heart and tongue iisjunclivest ^ • 

“ He that lives long, doeamany times outlive his happiness. As^ 
evening tcmjicsts are more frequent, so llioy carry a blacker terror* 
along: youfli, like the sun, oft rises clear and dancing ; when the 
afternoon k cloudy, thick, and tuibulcnt. 




Age, like a long travailed horse* rides .dull toward his journey's end; 
white every new setter out gallops away, and learcs him to his nje- 
lancliolic trot. In youth, untamed blood does us into folly; 

and, till experience reins us, we ride unbitted, wild ; and, in a wan¬ 
ton fling, disturb ourselves, and all that come but«near us. In age, 
ourselves are with ourselves displeased. Wj are*looked upon by 
others as things to be endured, not courted Or applied to. Who is it 
will be fond of gathering fading flowers ? Fruits past maturity grow 
Isss to be esteemed. Beauty hself, onco autumned, does not tempt.^’ 


Proceeding from style to sentiment, we are every where, in 
the Reso/tes, impressed with a high opinion of our author’s 
excellent good sense and knowledge of mankind, lie has (as 
he says of the wise man) " a knowing, and a practical judge¬ 
ment of his own, that can direct him in the maze of lifts—in the 
bustle of the world—in the twitches and the twirls of fate/' 
We could, cite a great many j^MSftges that exemplify this quali¬ 
ty in a high degree : let a few sujQice. 

** All that affect things over-violently, do over-violently grieve in 
the disappointment; which is yet occasioned, by that, the too much 
earnestness- Whatsoever I wish for, I will pursue easily, though 1 do 
it assiduously: and if*I can, the liand’s diligence shall go without the 
leaping bounds of the heart: so, if it should happen well, 1 shall have 
more coiitdit, as coming less expected. * 

That mind which cannot keep its own determinatitas private, is 
not to be trusted eitl^r with his other's business)^ He lets in 

so inpch Jjght as wijfnotsufief his dcsigns^to sleep; so they come to 
be disturbed, while? they should gather strength by repose. If the 
business be of wham's yet to come, 'tis vaflity to boast ct it; *tis all 
one with the almanack, to rove at what weather will happen. We 
boast of that, which, not being in our power, is none of our own^ The 
bird thai flics, I may as well call mine. He digs in sand, and lays his 
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beams ia water, that builds upon events, which no 

of. M t M V 

** Irresolution is a worser vice than rashness : he tljw shoots 
best rnay sometimes miss the n»rk; but he that shoots ijR at all, 
shall be sure never to hit it. A rash act may be n miid e j^ y the ac- 
liveness of the penitent, when he%ees and finds hib error. But irre¬ 
solution loosens all the joints of state: like an ague, it shakes not this 
or ihvit limb, but all the body is at once ^ a fit. 

“ Servants are usually our best friends, or our wdrst enemies : 
neuters seldom. For, being known to be privy to our retired actions, 
and our more continual conversarion, they have the advantage of being 
^bpUeved before a reinove<l friend. Frie«(is have more of Iho tongue, 
but servants (»f the hand: and actions, for the most part, speak a man 
more truly than words. Attendants are like to the locks*that belong 
to a house; while they ^rc strong and close, they preserve in safe¬ 
ty ; but weak, or open, we are left a prey to thieves. If they Le such 
as a stranger may pick, Or anoAeV open with a false key, it is very fit to 
change them instanty* Hwt if they be well warded, they arc then ^^ood 
guards of otir famej^nd welfare. * -x * * • 


All families are ^but diminutives of u court, where most men re¬ 
spect more their own advancement, than the honour of their throned 
king, 'fhc same thing tfiat makes a lying chambermakl 1*^11 a foul 
la<iy that she looks lovely, makes a base lord sooth up his ill king in 
iniscbiof. They both counsel, rather to insinuate themselves by float*- 
ing with a light, loved humour, than to profit the advised, and imbctlcr 
his fume. 

“ Few converse so much wiili poisons alnoad, as to shew their 
humours and iiiclinatiomc in puljlic. To Mieir superiors, they put on 
obsequiousness, and pageant out tlc'ir virtues, but strongly they con¬ 
ceal their w-ccs. To their equals, they strive to shew the gratefulness 
of a condition; to their ird'eriors, cqnitesy and beneficence; to all, 
there ft a disguise. Men in this, Alkt'Madies that are careful of their 
beauty, admit not to be visited, till they be dressed and trimmed to the 
advantage of their faces. Only ifl a man's retirement, and among his 
domestics, he opens himself with more freedom, and with less care ; 
he walks there as nature framed him : he there may be seen not as he 
seems, but as he is; without either the^eceiving properties of art, or 
the varnish of belied virtue: so, as indeed, no \?\nn is able to pass a 
true judgement upon another, but he that familiarly and inwardly 
knows him, and has view'ed him by the light of time. Whe^ Tiberius 
had a noble among strangers, he that rfead him rhetoric, stuck 
not to pronovnee him luto et'sanajiine maceraium, 

“ I like*not those that disSain what the worH says of them. 1 
shall suspect that woman's \nodc8ty, tba.. values A«t to be '^hcouhted 
modest. * 

He that is careless of his fame, 1 doubt, is not fond of his in¬ 
tegrity.” 

Another of Fellthani^s merits is his liberal allowaitce for 
• • . » 
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the fatVngsotSers, and the kindly feeling with which the 

sternestVf\reproofs is tempered. Thus, on tlie theme 

that no\Mn can be good to all,” he writes,— 

“ I any man so but some have thought him ho¬ 

nest, and afford^him love; nor ever anjiso good,but somehave thought 
him evil and hated him. Pew are^o sligmattdal as that they are not ho¬ 
nest to some ; ai^d few, again, areno just, that thoy Seem not to some 
unequal: either the ignorance, the envy, or the partiality of those that 
judge, do constitute a,various man. Hot can a man in himself alwaysp 
iippcar alike to all.* In some, nature bath invested a disparity.; in 
some, report hatli fore-blinded judgement; and inline, accident is 
the cause of di:^osing us to love or hate. Or, if not these, the varia* 
tion of the Jodies’ humours ; or, perhaps, not auy of these. The souj 
is often led by secret motions, and loves, she knows not why- There 
are impulsive privacies, which urge us to a liking, even against the 
parliamcntal acts of the two Houses, rentfen, and ihd common sense. 
As if there were some hidden beauty, of a more inJg^mt.ic force than* 
jJl that the eye can see; and this, too, more powefM at one lime 
than another. Undiscovered influences please us tioW^ with what we 
would sometimes contemn- 1 have come to the aame*inan that hath 
now welcomed me with a free expression of lave and coj^rtesy, and ano¬ 
ther time hath left me unsaluted at all; yet, knowing him well, I 
have been certain of his sound a^ection ; and have found this, not aii 
inteflded neglect, but an indisposednesfi, or a mind seriously busied 
within. Occasion reins the motions of the stirring mind. Like men 
that walk in their sleep, we are led about, we neither know whitlicr 
nor how/’ 


Again, " of apprehension in wrongs 

“ We make ourselves more than are oflhred us; tliey 

many times pass for wrongs in our own thoughts, that were never meant 
so by the heart of him that speaketh. • The apprehension of wrong 
hurts more than the sharpest part of the wrong done. So, by falsely 
making ourselves patifents of wrong, we become the Irne and first 
actors. It is not good, in matters of discourtesy, to dive into a manV 
mind, beyond his oWn comment ;* nor to siir upon a doubtful indig¬ 
nity without it, unless we have proofs that carry weight and convic¬ 
tion with thev. Words do sometimes fly from the tongue that the 
heart did neimer hatch nor harbour. While we think to Mveng-e an 
injury, we many times begin one; and^ after that, repent ouV miscon¬ 
ceptions. In things th^WmUy hav^ n do&Oin sense, it is goodito think 
the betttu' wiw*intcnde^ so shall we still boflt keep our friends and 
quietness/' ^ 

“ Of truth and bitterness in jestd /' ^ 

'M.jn.ubtor should the cheek, not fiirrow ihe brOw into 

vuggctlmss. The birtn is tnen pyjdigious, when mischief is the chihl 

\ ' 
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of mirth. All should have liberty to laugh at a jjst; l^if i^lirow: 
disgrace upon one, like the crack of a stringi it makes apt(>pii(rthe mu¬ 
sic. Flouts, we may see, proceeds from an inward contemR^and thert 
is nothing cuts deeper, in a gefterous mind, than scorn. N^re, at first, 
makes us all equal; we are differenced but by and out¬ 

wards ; and I think it is a jealousy that she hath mfu^d in man, foi 
the maintaining of her own honour^ against external causes. And 
though ail have not wit to reject the nrrow, yet most have memory to 
retain the offence; which they will be content to owe awhile, that they 
may repay it both with advantage and case. It is but an unliappy 
wit that stirs up enemies against the owner. A irfUn may spit out his 
* friend from his tongue, or laugh him*into an enemy. Gall in inirtliTs 
an ill-mixture, and sometimes truth is bitterness. I would wish any 
man to be pleasingly merry; but let him beware IhA he bring not 
truth on the stage, like a wanton with an edged weapon 




Lastly, reprehension 

“ When tlKu chidest thy wandering friend, do it secretly; in 
season, in love not in the ear of a popular convention. For, in many 
times, the presence of a multitude makes a man take up an unjust de¬ 
fence, rather th^i fafll jntaa just sliame. Diseased eyes cnduic not 
an unmasked sun; nor docs the wound but rankle*more which is 
fanned by the public air. Nor can I much blame a man, though 
he shuns to make the vulgar his confessor; for they arc the inostnm- 
charitablc tell-tales that the burthened earth doth suifor. They un¬ 
derstand nothing but the dregs of actions ; and with spattering those 
abroad, they besmear a deserving fame. A man had better be con¬ 
vinced in private than be made guilty by a proclamation. Open re- 
Jjukes ape for magistrates, aiad courts of justice ; for stalled chambers, 
and for scarlets, in the thronged hall. Private, are for friends; where 
aiUthe witnesses of the offender's Jolushcs, are blind, and deaf, and 
dumb. We should do by theflfSd Joseph thought to have done by 
Mary, seek to cover blemishcj with secrecy. Public reproof is like 
striking of a deer in the herd ; it not only wounds him, to the loss of 
enabling blood, but betrays him to the hound, his enemy; and makes 
him, by his fellows, be puslied out of company. Even concealment 
of u fault argues some charity to the delinquent; and when we tell 
him of it in seci'f t, it shews wc wish he should amend, before the 
wgrld comes to know his amiss.” ^ 

Bu^ie highest excellency of the Itesolves —an excellency, 
before ^/hich every qpmposition sinks into insignifi¬ 

cance—is the purity of the religi''us and uoral prjuciplps they 
exhibit.^ We can onjly, in this place, rejpr the reader to the 
Essays, entitled. Of' Prayer—The JDaagef of otice admitting a 
—Of Faith and Good florks—Cf preparing against Death, 
&c. which are too long to extract entire, and we would not 
mar their effect by imperfect (^notation ? but we canitot refuse 
onijselvcs the gratification of instancing the clear and distinct 
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notio\^bey evince of the mutual relation between religion and 
morality ^ 

“ Reli|^n more properly rcspect5*the service of God; yet takes 
care of manroo. Morality looks moit to our conversation with men; 
yet halves us not wlien 'vve come to*God and religion. I confess, 1 
understand not why some of our divines have so much cried down 
morality. A lyoral man with Sbine is but another word for a repro¬ 
bate ; whereas, truly, charity and probability would induce us to thiuk. 
that whosoever is morally honest, is so out of conscience, in obedF 
once to the commands of Goc^ and the instinctments of nature, so 
framed and qualified by God himself, rather lhanojj(^of sinister, lower,' 
or less noble ^ds; and, therefore, I hold it to be most true, that as 
true icligi<;m cannot be without morality, no more can morality thatjs 
right be wilffout religion. I look^upon it as the primitive and cfci- 
lasting law and religion of man r which, instampod in his soul at his 
creation, is a ray arising from the#imag*eof God. JTill the law was 
given, what religion had he but his own morality, w almost two thou¬ 
sand years? It was the world’s religion^ What Vas it else that 
taught man to pray and humble himself touDeitJ; when he had 
done amiss, to make offertories to aroease an angered*Godhead ; and 
to think of wajs of expiation ? Anowlfsi^the Paw jvas promulgated 
in tables of stone, to shew the perpetuity of it, was it not the same 
reduced to literal precepts, whi^h, even in the wosld’s infancy, was 
wrflten in the hearts of man? The Judicial and ceremonial law of the 
Jews we see abolished at our Saviour’s coming; but the Decalogue, 
because it is moral, holds.” 

Yet, even FelUhara, though M righteous man, was not 
" righteous over much.’^ He extols*innocent diversions—is a 
friend to dancing, poetry, and music—and by no means averse 
to the moderate enjoyment ofpleasures of the table. ^Ile 
had examples enough, in bis time, of pretenders to superior 
sanctity, and they neither escapeeP his acute observation, nor 
his vigorous reprehension. ** 1 find many,’’ he remarks, ** that 
are called Puritans, yet few, or none, that will own the name. 
Whereof the reason sure is tjhis, that it is for the most part 
held a name of infamy; and is so new, that it hath scarcely yet 
obtained a definition ; nor is it an appellation derived from one 
man’s namrj whose tenets we may find digested into a volurne; 
whereby we do much err in the appIicatiDU. It imports a kind 
of excellency above^another, yhioli^msm (being conscious of 
his owjaTr^iJ bendings) is asfiamed to assume to himself. So 
that I believe thereto men which woul^ be Puritan^ but, in¬ 
deed, not any that And he comes to this conclusion : 

As there be many, that in their life assume too great a lih&rty, 
so 1 believe there are soipe that abridge themselves of what they might 
lawfully use. Ignorance an an ijl &teward,«io prpvidc for either soul 
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or body. A man that submits to reverent order, that sometiunis un« 
bends himself in a moderate relaxation; and in all, labour^ l^ipprovc 
himself, in the serenejiess of a healthful conscience ; suc^a puritan 
1 will love immutably. But \fhGn a man, in things but J^remonial, 
shall spurn at the grave authority of the church, and outiff a needless 
nicety, be a thief to himself of tposc benefits which God hath allowed 
him; or out of a blind and uncharituble pride, censure and scorn 
others, as reprobates ; or out of obstinacy, (ill the world with brawls, 
about undeterminable tenets:, I shall think him one of those, whose 
v^>inion hath severed his zeal to madness arul distraction, 1 have more 
faith in one Solomon, than in a thousand Dutc4i parlours of such 
■••opiniunists. Bt h^dcl then, what T hafe seen good ! That it is comely 
to eat, and to drin^, and to take pleasure in all his labour wherein he 
travaileth under the sun, the wliolo number of the days o^his life, which 
God giveth him. For, this is his portion, nay, ikere proJit lo 
wirtM, but that he eat a7id drinks arM^hlight his soul ivith the profit of 

e that saw^othc^ things but vanity, saw this also, 
fd of God. Methinks the reading of Ecclesiastes 
Vitan undress his bruin, and lay off those fanatic 
toys that jin^lo »about his understanding. Fur iny own part, I think 
the world hatlv^iot better men, limn some that sufiev under that 
name : nor withall, nwre scr^ilfltlquc villuincs. For when llu^y arc once 
elated willi that pTlde, tficV so contenm others, that thty infringe the 
laws of all humau^society.'* 


his labour 
that it was 1 
should make 



We have devoted so much space to the most important j)ro- 
duction of Owen Felltham, that we must be very brief in our 
notice of the other jnattcr contained in the folio edition of his 
* works now before ns, vvhicR comprises, beside the ** liesolves/* 
A Character of the Low Coutiiries under the States, nritteri 
inuff since^ being three weeks* Observation of the Pices and Virtues 
of the hihahitauis,^* ** Lusoriiu^roccashhalPieces; with a taste 
.of some Letters** “ The bri^' Character** is written in a strain 
of exaggerated humour, wnich We do not much admire, and 
shall not therefore exemplify by quotation ; but we must ex¬ 
tract a few' of the serious reflections at the conclusion, for the 
sake of the noble sentiments they inculcate: 


• They (the Batavians) have struggled long with Speiip’s Pharaoh, 
and they h^c at hmgth inlbrccd him to let them go. *Thoy are a 
Gideon’s a^y upon the Ttiarcbjigain. They are the Indian rat, gnaw¬ 
ing the bfiv'els of the Sj^nfc^cro^todile, to w^ich they got when he 
gaj)e(l to swallow thorn, • They arc a serpent w^athed abtut tke legs 
of that el^dvant. They the little sWofidfi^h^piickiilg the belly of 
the whale. They are ihe wane of that empire, which increased in 
Isabella; and in Gbavlcs the fifth, was at full. 

They arc a glass, ^wherein kings may see, that thdugh they 
be sovereign ^over lives aud goods, yet when, they usurp itpon^OcKl's 
IJdrl, and will be kings yver consc|enco''\oo, •they are' sometimes 
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punished with loss of that which lawfully is their own. That religion, 
too fiercely urged, is to stretch a string, till it not only jars but cracks, 
and in the tweaking, whips (perhaps) the strainer’s eye out. 

“That an extreme taxation is to take away tlie honey while the 
bees keep the hive; whereas, he thgt would take that, should first 
either^ burn them or drive them out. That tyrants in their government 
arc the greatest traitors to theirpwH estates. 1 a desire of being 
loo absolute, is ^0 walk upon pin.tacles and the tops of pyramids, where 
not only the footing is full of hazard, but even tliQ sharpness of that 
they tread on, may run into' their foot and wound them. That totV* 
nvich to regrate on^the patience of but tickle subjer'#, is press a 
thorn till it pricks your Huger. That uothuig niake^ more desperate 
rebel, than a merogative inforced loo far- That liborty in man is as 
the skin to, the body, not to be putotF, but.together withdilb. Tliya 
they which v^ll command more tlian they,ought, shall Rot at last com 
mand so much as is fit. ^ 

“ That moderate princes sit faster iffl their regMities, than such 
as being but men, would yet have their power over Jthek subjects, as 
the go(ls, unlu?uted. That oppression is an iron heal till it burns tlie 
hand. That to debar some states of ancient privilegcj,* a falcon 
to undertake to beat a flock of wild out of the fefts. That to go 

about to compel a sullen reason to stiGmiTL'^ wdfbl aercmptoriiiess, is 
so long u> beaiTi f'hairied mastiff into his l^mcl, till at last, ho turns 
and flu's at your throat. That upjust policy, is to shoot as they did at 
Ostt'iid, mU) the month of a charged cannon, to have two bullets re¬ 
turned for one. ^ ^ « 

* 'fhat admonitions from a dying man, are too serious 

to be neglected. Tliat there is nothing certaio, that is not impossible. 
That a coijlcr of Vlusliing w^as one of Uvj greatest enemies that the 
King of Spain ever had.” • 


Owen Fellthain was a poet .too j but we cannot, generally 
speaking, f^ay umch in favor of llis lines On a 

(jent/c'^i Oman whose nose was pitied uith the small far,” are any 
thing but attractive, llis EpiiapJi on Charles the First*' is 
v(!ry j)rosaic, and, wliich ia stddoru the case, witb Owen Fcli- 
tlinin’s writings, ve ry irreverent. But, we like bis nutiun ol 
“ ]7te Sympathf/^* of ^uls : 


^ “ Two lutes are strung, 

And on a tabic thn’d alike for song 
Strike one, and that which nonj di'i^touch 
. ' •MShall syinpa^Vizing souftef as ranch. 

As (hat wflich touch’d you see. 

Think then tllis world, which Iieaven inroules, 

Is but a table round, and sonU 

More apprehensive be.” ^ 

And we think that trie foMowing cepv of verses miglithave 
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round a place in some of the collections, specimens, &c. which 
contain much worn poetry : i • 

“ When, dearest, I but^hink on thee, 

Methinks all things that lovely be 
Are present, and mysoul delighted ; 

For beauties that from worth arise. 

Are like the grace of deities,^ 

Still present with us, though junsighted. 


I 


Thus ^hile I sit and sigh the day, « 
With afi^is spreading Ught£^, away, 

’Till night’s black wings do overtake me ; 
Thinking on thee, thy beauties then, 

As sudden lights do sleepi;ig men, 

So they by their fright rays awake me. 

Thus abronce dies, and dying proves 
No absence can consist with loves, 

7^iat^do partake of fair perfection ; 
feince m the darkesk^vAgJit they may 
By their*quick"nrvtion find away 
To see each other by reflection. 


The waving sea can with such flood, 
Bathe some high palace that hath stood 
Far from the main up in the river; 
Oh, think not then but love can do 
As much, for that’s an ocean too 
That flows not every day, but ever.” 


f 


One piece deserves a particular notice, since it re¬ 

lates to that much abused and now neglected poet—“ Rare 
Ben Jouson.” Our readers^ may have it in remembrance, that, 
after the condemnation of his ** New Jonson wrote a 

peevish ode, beginning thus ; 

** Come, leave the loathed stage, , 

And the more loathsome age. 

Where pride and impudence, in faction knit, t 
'Usurp the pl^ce of wit.” 

Randolph and Car^ wroEe® friendly^arodies this 

ode, and others (among the rest Felltham)^ublishe'(r replies to 
it. FelKnam’s reply commences with, i‘ 

“ Come, leave this saucy way 
Of^uiting those, that pay 
DeUr for the sight of your decliniin^ wit^,&c.” 
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Mr. Giffprd, the able and zealous defender of Jonson, 
inarks with great candour of this reply: "it appears to me to'^ 
have a considerable degree of merit, and its good sense and per¬ 
tinacity cannot be denied.’' Randbiph, Jonson’s adopted son, 
whom we meet with on another occasion, as the encomiast of 
the author of the Resolves ,was in this instance one of those 
injudicious advocates that old Ben himseU disclaims. I will 
have no man #addict himsel# to me ; but if I have any thing 
right, defend it as Truth’s, not mine. It profits not me to have 
any man fence or, fight for me, to flourish or fake my side: 
stand for truth and ’tis eiujugh/’ Felltliam^ as it aj)pears, 
wrote what he thought, but without the slightest tincture of ill- 
will towards #onson, of whose great talents he appears to have 
been a siAf^re admirer, since he is to be found among tl.t? 
w'armcst of his eulogists, in the collection of poems on his 
death, (‘utitled " Jonso$ius Verhiv^'^^ ^ 

\Vc lay asitfe the Resolves, as w'e part from our dearestJ 
frioiuls, in th^ liope of frequently returning to them. We re- 
comnnaid tfic wdiole of them tO“-Our readers’ perl^lj^ They 
will tiiid therein more solid maxims, as much piet^ and far 
better writing, tlian in most of the pi*-^it lectures now current 
among us. * 

VVe can also recommend the edition by*Mr. Cumming, 
who lias wcH performed his duty as an editor. It is but right, 
however, to mention, that he has given a selection only (though 
a very extensive one) of the chapters,—that he has curtailed, 
as he says in his preface, " a lew iiT|parities and, which we 
like least of all,for such obsolete words and quaint phrases as 
miglit not bo intelligible, except to those conversant ^^hth the* 
%vuters of tlie sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, or miglit 
not carry with them a ready '^.Iguification to the minds of 
readers at large, he has substituted^ others which appeared to 
him better adapted to convey the author’s meaning; and he 
(lias) ventured, occasionally, somewhat to modernize the dress in 
which the writer had clothed his thoughts ; a freedom which 
he (has) sparingly, and, he trusts, cautiously exercised.” All 
thig^ may, pe rhaps, be necessary, in order to render the 
book generally useful. For our parts, however, we co»- 
fess, thot w '!2 cannot so easily consent to part with the iittle 
ijuainlnosses of style, which, to our min^s, convey a greater 
charm than more poli%hed dicU^n; ahef believing, aa"w^ do, in 
tbe orffnioiie^s of Hu^ie’s celebrated distirictipn between ancient 
liberty and modern licentiousness, we are-^conteut to pffrdon all 
the pruriencies w^e have yet discovered in Owen Felltham’s Re- 
solves, » 
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